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MR. BALFOUR’S DIALECTICS. 


In early stages of progress gods, conceived as man-like in so many 
other respects, are conceived as man-like in their credulity: decep- 
tions being consequently practised upon them. Sometimes in place 
of a human being an animal dressed up as a human being is immo- 
lated. Among the ancient Mexicans effigies of men were subject to 
sacrificial ceremonies like those to which actual men had been subject. 
The Chinese carry the system of sham offerings very far; making 
paper-models of properties, utensils, and money, and burning them 
to propitiate the worshipped beings. And there are peoples among 
whom deceptions of this nature are practised in the avowed belief 
that their gods are stupid. So that as the marauding Basuto expects 
by certain sounds to deceive the gods of the people he is robbing, so, 
in other cases, the semblance of an offering to a god is supposed to be 
mistaken by him for the reality. 

What is the relevance of these facts? Well, I am reminded of 
them by observing how easily deluded is that many-headed god to 
whom in our day multitudinous sacrifices are made (especially of 
convictions), and before whom so r&uch incense is burnt—the god 
Demos, I was about to say, but remembering the restricted meaning 
of the word, let me say instead the apotheosized Public, whose fiat, 
uttered through its delegates, is thought to be a final criterion of 
good and evil, right and wrong. For this modern deity is deluded 
with scarcely less ease than the year-god of the Chinese is supposed 
to be deluded by paper offerings. Similarly lacking in discrimina- 
tion, it does not distinguish between a semblance and a reality ; and 
when the process of destroying the semblance has been gone through, 
it shows, by demonstrations of delight, that it thinks the reality has 
been destroyed. A good illustration was furnished at the last meet- 
ing of the British Association by Lord Salisbury. Beginning his 
presidential address with the remark that he felt like “a colonel of 
volunteers ” reviewing ‘“‘an army corps at Aldershot,” but shortly 
assuming the manner proper to a colonel of the guards reviewing the 
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“awkward squad,” he set forth what he professed to be the hypo- 
thesis of Natural Selection; and then, with an amusing simile, 
thrust it through, and, as it seemed to the onlooking public, let 
out its life-blood. Whereupon came through the press rounds of 
applause, and among readers much throwing up of caps and laughter 
at the fallacy detected : even comic verses, illustrative of the sup- 
posed absurdity, being published. Very curious was it to observe 
how a doctrine which Mr. Darwin had spent a life in elaborating, 
and which had been under examination and discussion by the whole 
biological world for a generation, was thought to be thus readily 
disposed of by a scholar’s mate. Very curious, too, was it to observe 
the different effects produced in the world of science and in the outer 
world. Neither in the recent controversy between Dr. Wallace and 
Professor Henslow, nor in the criticisms of Mr. Bateson’s late work, 
nor in the discussion before the Royal Society on Professor Weldon’s 
experiments and views—all of them concerned with aspects of 
Natural Selection—is there the slightest sign that Lord Salisbury’s 
attack had produced any impression whatever: a serene disregard 
showing that its irrelevance was tacitly recognised by all. Mean- 
while the extreme improbability that there could be achieved so easy 
a triumph being overlooked, there was great rejoicing among those 
who stand by the old; even te the extent that a bishop and a dis- 
senting minister were heard exchanging congratulations on what they 
supposed to be a defeat of the common enemy ! 

And now I have to make a remark to which the foregoing illustra- 
tion is preliminary—the remark that this slaying of effigies entails 
on those concerned a provoking choice of alternatives. Either the 
attack must be noticed for the purpose of showing that the thing 
disproved was not the thing said, in which case time and energy, 
often much wanted for other purposes, must be spent; or else the 
attack must be passed by in silence, in which case readers assume 
that nothing is said because there is nothing to say—that the mis- 
stated view is the actual view, and the criticism of it fatal. For it 
never occurs to them that silence may result from preoccupation or 
from the belief that controversy is futile, or from ill-health. Once 
more, after many repetitions, I have myseli to choose between the 
two evils. As the issue raised by Mr. Balfour is important, I 
reluctantly decide to accept his challenge. 


Limitations of time and space oblige me to leave some controverted 
views of mine undefended; as for instance certain ethical and «s- 
thetical ones. I must content myself with saying that those who turn 
to my own expositions of them will carry away different impressions 
from those given by Mr. Balfour’s burlesques. But before entering 
on the essential question, something may fitly be said concerning 
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Mr. Balfour’s assumptions and his methods. Let us look first at 
one of his assumptions. 

“ What remedy remains?” he asks; referring to the inadequacy 
of reasoning “based upon ordinary experience” to “enable us to 
break out of the Naturalistic prison-house.” ‘One such remedy 
consists in simply setting up side by side with the creed of natural 
science another and supplementary set of beliefs, which may minister 
to needs and aspirations which science cannot meet.’’' And then, 
further on, respecting a certain “patchwork scheme of belief,” he 
says—“ If and in so far as it really meets their needs I have nothing 
to say against it, and can hold out small hope of bettering it. It is 
much more satisfactory as regards its content than Naturalism.”? 

Is there not in these passages an indirect begging of the question ? 
The title of Mr. Balfour’s work is The Foundations of Belief. Belief 
in what? Not in any of those doctrines which he groups together 
under the name of Naturalism; but in the opposed doctrine, Super- 
naturalism—belief in 4 Ruling Power such as that which the current 
creed asserts. If the existence of such a Power is tacitly assumed 
by the arguments urged in proof of it, the reasoning is circular. 
But unless the existence of such a Power is assumed, how can it be 
assumed that the constitution of things is one which ‘ ministers ” 
to men’s “needs and aspirations,” or provides a theory which is 
“satisfactory”? In the absence of the assumption that things 
have been by some agency prearranged for men’s benefit, there 
seems no reason to expect the order of the Universe to be one which 
provides for men’s mental “needs and aspirations;” and that the 
truth of a theory may be judged by the degree in which it conforms 
to such expectation. 

Tests furnished by other creeds clearly show this. If a North 
American Indian, confidently looking forward to a “ happy hunting- 
ground ”’ after death, is told that there is no such place, is the fact 
that the creed offered to him negatives his hopes a reason for reject- 
ing it? When the baselessness of his belief in an unlimited supply 
of houris to be hereafter provided, is shown to 2 Mahommedan, may 
he urge that his “needs and aspirations” cannot be otherwise 
satisfied, and that therefore his faith must be true? Or once more, 
if to the half-starved and overworked Hindoo, to whom it is a 
consolatory thought that by placing himself under the wheel of 
Juggernaut’s car he may forthwith ascend to heaven, there comes 
the demonstration that he cannot thus gain happiness, is the fact 
that the alternative belief is not ‘satisfactory ” a sufficient ground 
for adhering to his superstition? Doubtless the needs and satisfac- 
tions which Mr. Balfour has in view are of a higher order than those 
instanced, but that does not alter the issue. The question is whether 


(1)° Zhe Foundations of Belicf, p. 186. (2) Lbid. p. 187. 
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the comforting character of a belief is an adequate reason for enter- 
taining it; and the answer to this question is not to be determined 
by the quality of the comfort looked for, as high or low. 

The truth is that Mr. Balfour’s view, here tacitly implied, is a 
more refined form of that primitive view which regards things as all 
arranged for human benefit—the Sun to rule the day, the Moon to 
rule the night, animals and plants provided for food, and the seasons 
beneficently adjusted to men’s welfare. It is the anthropocentric 
view. But the anthropocentric view does not appear acceptable to 
one who contemplates things without foregone conclusions. When he 
learns that millions upon millions of years passed during which the 
Earth was peopled only by inferior brutes, and that even now three- 
fifths of its surface are occupied by an ocean-basin carpeted with 
low creatures which live in darkness, utterly useless to man and only 
lately known to him; and when he learns that of the remaining 
two-fifths, vast Arctic and Antarctic regions, and vast desert areas, 
are practically uninhabitable, while immense portions of the re- 
mainder, fever-breeding and swarming with insect pests, are unfit 
for comfortable existence, he does not recognise much adjustment 
to the wants of mankind. When he discovers that the human body 
is the habitat of thirty different species of parasites, which inflict in 
many cases great tortures; or, still worse, when he thinks of the 
numerous kinds of microbes, some producing ever-present diseases and 
consequent mortality, and others producing frightful epidemics, like 
the plague and the black death, carrying off hundreds of thousands 
or millions, he sees little ground for assuming that the order of Nature 
is devised to suit our needs and satisfactions. The truth which the 
facts force upon him is not that the surrounding world has been 
arranged to fit the physical nature of man, but that, conversely, the 
physical nature of man has been moulded to fit the surrounding 
world; and that, by implication, the Theory of Things, justified by 
the evidence, may not be one which satisfies men’s moral needs and 
yields them emotional satisfactions, but, conversely, is most likely 
one to which they have to mould their mental wants as well as they 
can. The opposite assumption, tacitly made by Mr. Balfour, obvi- 
ously tends to vitiate his general argument. 


I have sometimes contended, half in jest, half in earnest, that, 
having but a given endowment of any mental faculty, its possessor 
cannot use it largely for one purpose without partially disabling it 
for other purposes; and that, conversely, great economy in one 
direction of expenditure makes possible an excess in some other 
direction. It seems to me that, in his manifestations of doubt and 
faith, Mr. Balfour affords some support to this hypothesis. Of his 
extreme economy of belief here is an illustration. 
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After first quoting from me the sentence :—‘ To ask whether 
science is substantially true is much like asking whether the sun 
gives light”’; he goes on :—“ It is, I admit, very much likeit. But 
then, on Mr. Spencer’s principles, does the sun give light? After 
due consideration we shall have to admit, I think, that it does not.’’ 
And he then proceeds to argue that the proposition is doubtful, or 
indeed untrue, because I hold that certain elements of it—matter, 
space, time, and foree—are, when fundamentally considered, incom- 
prehensible. Now this, which at first sight appears to be simply a 
vicarious scepticism, proves, on inquiry, to be a scepticism of Mr. 
Balfour himself. For since, as shown on p. 284, he holds the same 
view that I do respecting these ‘‘ ultimate scientific ideas,” what he 
calls my principles are, in this region, fis principles. So that, 
making the substitution, the sentence should run :—‘ But then, on 
my principles, does the sun give light ?”’ The statement that the sun 
gives light is in his view not a certainty but the contrary. 

Turn now to Mr. Balfour’s converse attitude. As a result of 
economies of belief, like the foregoing, he is able to regard as neces- 
sary certain assumptions which seem to me to have no warrant. The 
following passages from p. 302 supply an example :— 


‘The ordered system of phenomena asks for a cause ; our knowledge of that 
system is inexplicable unless we assume for it a rational Author.... . 

‘We cannot, for example, form, I will not say any adequate, but even any 
tolerable, idea of the mode in which God is related to, and acts on, the world 
of phenomena. That He created it, that He sustains it, we are driven to 
believe. How He created it, how He sustains it, it is impossible for us to 
imagine.” 


Here, then, is implied the belief, apparently regarded as unquestion- 
able, that while one ultimate difficulty cannot be allowed to remain 
without solution, another may be allowed so to remain. But why, 
if it must continue ‘‘ impossible for us to imagine” the mode of 
operation of the cause behind “the ordered system of phenomena,” 
may it not continue “impossible for us to imagine” the nature of 
that cause ? If we are obliged to assume the cause to be “a rational 
Author,” since otherwise our knowledge of ‘the ordered system of 
phenomena is inexplicable,” why must we not assume a certain mode 
of action by which “ He created” and “sustains” ‘the ordered 
system of phenomena,” since otherwise the creation and sustentation 
of it are inexplicable? To me it seems an indefensible belief that 
while for one part of the Mystery of Things we must assign an 
explanation, all other parts may be left without explanation. If the 
constitution of matter defies all attempts to understand it, if it is 
impossible to understand in what way feeling is connected with 
nervous change, if wherever we analyse our knowledge to the bottom 
we come down to unanalysable components which elude the grasp of 
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thought, what ground is there for the belief that of one part of the 
mystery, and that the deepest part, we must and can reach an 
explanation? Surely there is a strange incongruity in holding that 
we have here a certainty while denying to be certain that the sun 
gives light. 


A considerable portion of The Foundations of Belief is ocewpied by 
a discussion of the relative claims of Reason and Authority. Cer- 
tainly, in whatever other ways Mr. Balfour’s argument tends to 
discredit Reason, it does not here discredit it by example; for in 
general and in detail it is in this case characterized by philosophic 
grasp, clear discrimination, and unusual lucidity of statement. But 
while agreeing with him in his estimate of the relative shares of 
Authority and Reason in determining our beliefs, and while holding 
as he does that life would be impossible if all our beliefs had to be 
formed by Reason without the aid of Authority, I would emphasise 
the fact of which he is himself conscious, that it is impossible to go 
completely behind Reason ; for if any other ruler is raised to the 
throne, in part or for a time, it is by Reason that this is done. 
Reason cannot essentially discredit Reason: the attempt ends in 
suicide. In one case only—that, namely, in which the question is 
between the verdicts of Reason and those of simple Perception, 
chiefly of objective existence—may Reason, estimating its own 
powers, voluntarily abdicate ; since critical examination of its pro- 
cesses shows that it cannot take even a first step towards discrediting 
the intuitions which yield the consciousness of external existence 
without tacitly positing these intuitions as data, and connoting the 
co-existence of subject and object by all the words it uses;' and 
that, consequently, all it can do in this sphere is to explain incon- 
gruities so as to harmonise these intuitions with one another and 
with itself. But while this limitation holds where the opposition is 
between mediate and immediate knowledge, it does not hold where 
the opposition is between two kinds of mediate knowledge—the 
verdicts of Reason and those of Authority. Hence, in estimating 
the relative claims of Reason and Authority we have to bear in mind 
that the supremacy of Reason is exercised in the act of choosing the 
Authority. How, exercising this supremacy, does it make the 
choice ? Clearly by comparing the degrees of trustworthiness of 
authorities as ascertained in experience. That we do this when the 
authorities are individual men is undeniable. We ask how often 
their respective statements have been verified, and how often the 
guidance they have severally yielded has proved good. If, looking 
back, we see that the statements made by the one have habitually 
corresponded with facts, and that the advice given by him has been 


(1) Principles of Psy hol DY» ‘§ $88—412. 
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shown by the result to be wise, while many statements of the other 
have been disproved at the same time that his suggestions have 
been misleading or impracticable, Reason obliges us to accept the 
first authority rather than the second. And if we have to select 
one of two conflicting masses of authority of the kind Mr. Balfour 
so well describes as largely influencing our beliefs apart from Reason, 
we must determine their respective claims to our confidence in a 
similar way. What are the authorities between which we have to 
choose? Briefly characterized, Mr. Balfour’s book is a plea for 
Supernaturalism versvs Naturalism, and unless his section insisting 
on the “ beneficent part’’ which Authority plays in the production 
of beliefs is without any raison d’étre, it is clear that the aggregate 
of influences composing the authority which supports Religion is set 
against the aggregate of influences by which Rationalism, considered 
by him as a form of authority, is supported. The authorities which 
uphold Theology and Science respectively are the two in question. 
Let us, then, observe what happens when we test their relative 
values as we test the relative values of individual authorities. 

From the days when Chaldean priests began to record eclipses, 
and after a time partially discovered the cycle they follow, and 
were so enabled to foresee their recurrence with approximate truth, 
down to our own day, astronomical knowledge has been growing 
ever more exact and more extensive, until now the celestial motions 
are so perfectly known, that a transit of Venus or an occultation of 
Jupiter by the moon, fulfils expectation to the minute. So is it 
throughout: the previsions of the chemist having reached such a 
stage that, foreseeing the possibility of an unknown compound which 
must have certuin properties, he proceeds to form it, and creates a 
substance which has never before existed, answering to his anticipa- 
tions. If from this ever-increasing verification of scientific state- 
ments and inferences we turn to the guidance Science has afforded, 
allied evidence everywhere surrounds us. Led by Science mankind 
have progressed from boomerangs to 100-ton guns, from dug-out 
canoes to Atlantic liners, from picture-writing on skins to morning 
journals printed twenty thousand per hour; and that over all the 
developed arts of life Science now presides scarcely needs saying. 

With the Authority of Science, thus daily becoming greater, contrast 
now the opposed Authority. Have the propositions constituting cur- 
rent Theology been rendered more certain with the passage of time and 
the advance of knowledge, or has the contrary happened ? Assyrian 
and Egyptian records, discovered of late years, have, indeed, served 
to confirm certain statements contained in the Bible; and so have 
tended to verify the natural part of the Hebrew story. But this 
yields no more reason for accepting its supernatural part than does 
proof that there occurred the feuds and conquests described in the 
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Norse sagas yield reason for believing in Thor and Odin. Add to 
which, that if these agreements with Assyrian and Egyptian records 
tend to verify the Hebrew religion, then, conversely, it might be 
held by Assyrian and Egyptian priests, did any now exist, that such 
agreements verified their religions. Apart, however, from historic 
statements, thus proved true, investigations, scientific and literary, 
have served more and more to disprove, or to make doubtful, those 
parts of the biblical narrative which constitute its Theology. It needs 
but to contrast past confidence in them with present doubts and 
disbeliefs, to see that statements of this class have not, like those of 
Science, become gradually clearer and more certain, but the reverse." 
Nor is confidence increased when we ask whether its guidance has 
been successful. After nearly two thousand years of Christian teach- 
ing and discipline, how near are we to that ideal life which Christian 
leading was to bring us to? What must we think of the sentiment 
implied in the saying of a glorified prince, repeated by a popular 
emperor, lauding “blood and iron—a remedy which never fails ” ? 
Among the peoples who socially insist on duels, what advance 
do we see towards the practice of forgiving injuries? Or, turning 
from private to public transactions, what restraint do we find upon the 
passion of international revenge—revenge by the great mass insisted 
upon as a duty ? How much moralisation can we trace in the contrast 
between the practice of savages, whose maxim in their inter-tribal 
feuds is—“ Life for life,” and the practice of Christian nations, who in 
their dealings with weak peoples take as their maxim—“ For one life 
many lives.” Towards the foretold state when swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshares, how much have we progressed, now that 
there exist bigger armies than ever existed before. And where are 
the indications of increased brotherly love in the doings of Christian 
nations in Africa, where, like hungry dogs round a carcase, they 
tear out piece after piece, pausing only to snarl and snap at one 
another.” 


(1) Even while I write there comes to me, in The Academy for April 27th, 1895, suf- 
ficient illustration in the following remarks, made by a learned biblical critic, the Rev. 
Prof. Cheyne :—‘‘ There is, indeed, no reason, since the Tell-el-Amarna discoveries, to 
doubt that religious myths of Babylonian origin found their way into Canaan long 
before the entrance of the Israelites, and were adopted by the Israelitish conquerors ; 
but it may be reasonably held, (1) that the creation-myth in that early age was less 
developed than that which lies at the root of Gen. i.; (2) that some of its elements had 
lost much of their life by the time of Amos ; (3) that renewed intercourse with Assyria 
and Babylonia resulted in the revival of the old myth, perhaps with new elements; and 
(4) that religious teachers in Judah adopted and adapted this and other myths.”’ 

(2) If it be complained that while emphasizing failures in guidance I have ignored 
successes, by omitting to name the good conduct in private life which has been fostered, 
I reply that, though unquestionably some effect has been produced, there is reason for 
doubting whether the effect has been great. I have to point out once more, what I 
have repeatedly pointed out (Principles of Sociology, §§ 324, 327, 330-2, 437, 573-4; 
Principles of Ethics, §§ 128, 141, 155, 159, 191), that if we wish to see exemplified in full 
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Clearly, then, by the never-ceasing verification of its dicta and by 
the increasing efficiency and wider range of its guidance, Science is 
gaining a greater and greater Authority ; at the same time that the 
Authority of Theology is being decreased by the discrediting of its 
statements and by its unsuccessful regulation of conduct. Hence 
if Reason, whenever it abdicates in favour of Authority, has to choose 
between the two, it is compelled to accept the Authority of Science 
rather than that of Theology, where they are in conflict. So far, 
from strengthening his own position by showing how large a share 
Authority has, and ought to have, in determining our beliefs, it seems 
to me that Mr. Balfour strengthens the position of his opponents. 


Not unfitly introduced by the foregoing considerations, Mr. Bal- 
four’s assault on the fundamental position held by me may now be 
dealt with. He supposes that he has shown it to be untenable, and 
is thought to have done so by others. Here are the relevant pas- 
sages. After describing me as holding that “ beyond what we think 
we know, and in closest relationship with it, lies an infinite field 
which we do not know, and which with our present faculties we can 
never know, yet which cannot be ignored without making what we 
do know unintelligible and meaningless,’ he proceeds :— 


‘But he has failed to see whither such speculations must inevitably lead 
him. He has failed to see that if the certitudes of science lose themselves in 
depths of unfathomable mystery, it may well be that out of these same depths 
there should emerge the certitudes of religion ; and that if the dependence of 
the ‘knowable’ upon the ‘ unknowable’ embarrasses us not in the one case, 
no reason can be assigned why it should embarrass us in the other. 

‘Mr. Spencer, in short, has avoided the error of dividing all reality into a 
Perceivable which concerns us, and an Unperceivable which, if it exists at all, 
concerns us not. Agnosticism so understood he explicitly repudiates by his 
theory, if not by his practice. But he has not seen that, if this simple-minded 
creed be once abandoned, there is no convenient balting-place till we have 
swung round to a theory of things which is its precise opposite: a theory which, 
though it shrinks on its speculative side from no severity of critical analysis, 
yet on its practical side finds the source of its constructive energy in the deepest 
needs of man, and thus recognises, alike in science, in ethics, in beauty, in 
religion, the halting expression of a reality beyond our reach, the half-seen 
vision of transcendent Truth.” (P. 288-9.) 


On these passages my first criticism is that they exemplify the 
process described at the outset—the spearing of an effigy which is 
alleged to be the reality. For when the doctrine represented as mine 
is compared with the doctrine which is actually mine, it becomes 


measure the virtues especially claimed as Christian, we must look among sundry un- 
civilized peoples classed as Heathens— peoples who do exercise the virtue of forgiveness, 
whose truthfulness is a proverb, who are absolutely honest, whose goodness is such that 
in one case it is described as like a romance. The distinctive trait they have in common 
is that they are perfectly peaceful. We find among them no Christian creed, but 
only Christian conduct. They do not preach to neighbouring tribes an impossible 
altruism and then treat them with unscrupulous egoism. 
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manifest that Mr. Balfour's spear does not touch it at all. Nowhere 
have I either directly or indirectly denied that out of the “depths 
of unfathomable mystery there may ... emerge the certitudes of 
religion ;”’ and it would be wholly inconsistent with my expressed 
views were I to deny that there may. The conclusion that by the 
nature of our intelligence, we are for ever debarred from forming 
any conception of the Reality which lies behind Appearance, has the 
inevitable corollary that we can assign no limits to the possibilities 
within it. This I have not only implied, but long ago asserted. 
Witness the following passage :— 

** Though I have argued that, in ascribing to the Unknowable Cause of things 
such human attributes as emotion, will, and intelligence, we are using words 
which, when thus applied, have no corresponding ideas; yet I have also argued 
that we are just as much debarred from denying as we are from afirming such 
attributes; since, as ultimate analysis brings us everywhere to alternative 
impossibilities of thought, we are shown that beyond the phenomenal order of 
things, our ideas of;possible and impossible are irrelevant.” —Nineteenth Century, 
July, 1884. 

After thus showing that I am unharmed, because untouched, by 
Mr. Balfour’s thrust, I might leave the matter without further remark. 
But, remembering that much more important than the personal ques- 
tion is the impersonal question lying behind, it seems proper that I 
should make a counter-attack ; for, in opposition to my supposed 
negation, Mr. Balfour places not only an affirmation but something 
more than an affirmation. Against my wrongly-assumed assertion 
that there may not emerge, he does not simply put the assertion that 
there may emerge, but he unobtrusively puts the assertion that there 
does emerge. This substituted statement, which he tacitly makes, is 
a totally different one ; and while I admit the may I demur to the does. 
Without pausing to ask what is the evidence that there does, it will 
suffice if I examine the proposition itself, and see whether it is a 
thinkable one—whether the terms in which it is expressed have real 
meanings, or are merely symbols having no meanings corresponding 
to them. 

Thinking, truly so called, implies mental representation of the 
things and processes named; and nearly all incorrect thinking is 
due to imperfect representation- or to non-representation. This is 
so with thoughts about concrete things, and still more with thoughts 
about abstract things. If, to an inadequately instructed person, I 
show a hyperbola and a parabola, and tell him that the sides of the 
last will obviously meet sooner than the sides of the first, he will 
not improbably believe my erroneous statement; and, if he does so, 
it will be because he fails to figure in thought the characters of the 
two curves. Did he mentally represent them distinctly, he would see 
that the sides of neither can ever meet. Or if, to such a person, I 
say that, linear dimensions being the same, an eight-sided cube con- 
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tains more matter than a six-sided cube, he may vaguely think that 
Iam right. If he accepts my false statement, why does he do so? 
Simply because he has not formed true mental images of the things 
named. Did he imagine them, or try to imagine them, he would 
discover that there exists no such thing as an eight-sided cube. 
Turning to statements about physical phenomena, we have a vivid 
illustration of sham thinking in the assertion, not unfrequently made 
concerning some remarkable phenomenon—“ Oh, it is caused by 
electricity : ” an assertion. which, in both speaker and hearers, leaves 
a contented feeling that they understand the matter: the truth 
being that none of them have the remotest idea what electricity is, 
and none of them have the remotest idea how electricity, did they 
know its nature, could produce the effect observed. What they take 
to be their ideas are simply pseud-ideas. And if in the field of 
sensible experience there is a prevalence of these pseud-ideas, still 
more widely do they prevail in the fields of theology and metaphy- 
sics. Examples are not far to seek. 

In Mr. Balfour’s proposition that out of the “depths of unfathom- 
able mystery ” there “‘ emerge the certitudes of religion,” there are 
two essential elements—that which emerges, and the process of 
emergence. The primary religious certitude, as implied by his 
argument, is the existence of “a rational Author” for “ the ordered 
system of phenomena ”—an existence which he thinks more certain 
than the existence of an “independent material world” (p. 237). 
If, now, the thought of “a rational Author ” has emerged out of the 
“depths of unfathomable mystery,” it must, if it is distinguishable 
from the mere blank form of a thought, have some definable 
characters ; and unless Mr. Balfour considers himself, and men who 
have similar thoughts, to be fundamentally different from men in 
general, we must say that thoughts having like characters have 
emerged into human consciousiess at large. I will not ask what 
happens if we contemplate all the implications, and observe the 
multitudinous conceptions of gods which the multitudinous races of 
men have entertained. It will suffice if I take the conceptions 
which have arisen in races that have entertained the system of 
religious beliefs Mr. Balfour defends. Without dwelling on the 
contrasts between the conceptions of God current in early Hebrew 
times and those current in later Hebrew times, and without dwell- 
ing on the contrasts between the highly anthropomorphic ideas which 
prevailed in medixval days throughout Europe and those less anthro- 
pomorphic ones which prevail in our days, it will suffice to name, side 
by side, the diverse conceptions existing among ourselves at present. 
There is the conceived divine character which most Protestants 
and all Catholics imply by the belief in an eternal hell; and there 
is that widely different one implied in the followers of Maurice, who 
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reject that belief. There are the views of Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians, so definitely unlike; and there are two other widely unlike 
views—that of the Quakers, and that of their fellow Christians who 
laugh at them for believing that the Christian ideal must be conformed 
to. Now, if from the “depths of unfathomable mystery ” the 
conception of “a rational Author ” of “ the ordered system of pheno- 
mena’’ has emerged into human consciousness, there arises in the 
first place the question—How come there to have so emerged the 
different conceptions which men have entertained from early days 
when God was said to have appeared to various persons, down to our 
late days when theophany is nonsense? Then, seeing that many 
of these conceptions are in direct antagonism, there arises the ques- 
tion—How are we to decide which must be rejected ? And once 
more, if out of all of them one only has truly emerged, in what 
manner shall we identify it? To all which unanswerable inquiries 
add one more. Assuming that the conception of ‘a rational Author” 
as existing in Mr. Balfour and those who are on the same high 
plane of thought, is the only true one, then, if possession of this con- 
ception is to be shown, it is requisite that there should be specified 
some mentally-representable traits which constitute it. And if the 
asserted traits are unrepresentable--if being, as they must be, 
abstractions of human attributes existing unlocalised and multiplied 
by infinity, they are unthinkable—then the assertion of their exist- 
ence becomes nothing but the blank form of a thought—expresses a 
pseud-idea. 

A kindred result is reached if, not content with the word ‘‘emerges,” 
we try to imagine a process answering to that word. The word 
implies some medium out of which some existence previously con- 
cealed gradually appears—at first vaguely and at last distinctly. Can 
Mr. Balfour say that, apart from any impressions given to him in 
the course of education and subsequent culture, such a representable 
emergence has taken place in him? If so, one implication is that 
his mind differs, not in elevation only, but in nature, from certain 
minds which have been so placed as to prevent communication of 
theological ideas from without; for it has been shown that among 
deaf-mutes who have received no religious instruction, no idea of 
God exists." Hence, in the absence of proof to the contrary, we 
must say that that high conception of a deity which exists in the 
minds of Mr. Balfour and others has had an historical origin. By 
what steps has it been reached ? Beginning with the days when, as we 
are told, God walked in the garden of Eden, there has been a gradual 
falling away of human attributes—first of all the physical structure 
and accompanying needs, such as those which Abraham ministered 
to; then the lower desires and passions which later Hebrew books 

(1) Ecclesiastical Institutions, Chapter I. 
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imply; until through many changes—now reactions towards cruder 
and coarser ideas, and now advances towards more refined ones— 
there has been formed the present conception, in which there remain 
only certain highest intellectual and moral traits, possessed in a 
degree transcending human imagination. So that, in fact, the move- 
ment of thought by which the existing consciousness has been reached 
is exactly the reverse of the movement alleged by Mr. Balfour. The 
word ‘“‘emerges”’ implies progress from the imperceptible, through 
the vague, to the distinct ; whereas the actual progress has been from 
the distinct, through the more and more vague, to the imperceptible, 
or rather to the scarcely conceivable, or literally inconceivable. So 
that when collated with the implied change, the word “ emerges ”’ is 
also found to stand for a pseud-idea. 

The difference between Mr. Balfour’s consciousness of that which 
lies behind Appearance, and the consciousness of those he opposes 
(or, at least, of such of them as do not assume that there can be 
Appearance without anything which appears), is, that whereas he 
persists in supposing himself to have thoughts when, under close 
examination, all the components of thoughts have vanished, they 
candidly admit that with the vanishing of such components all 
thoughts have ceased; leaving only a consciousness which cannot 
be put into any form. Not only have they dropped those early con- 
ceptions which imply that the Power manifested in thirty millions 
of suns made a bargain with Abraham—not only have they ceased 
to believe that such inferior passions as jealousy, anger, and revenge 
can be felt by an Energy which pervades infinity ; but they have 
surrendered themselves to the final conclusion that not even the 
highest mental attributes conceivable by us, can be predicated of 
that Existence which fills all Space for all Time. 

It is not that they wish to do this, but that they must: self- 
deception is the alternative. There is no pleasure in the conscious- 
ness of being an infinitesimal bubble on a globe that is itself infini- 
tesimal compared with the totality of things. Those on whom the 
unpitying rush of changes inflicts sufferings which are often without 
remedy, find no consolation in the thought. that they are at the 
mercy of blind forces which cause, indifferently, now the destruction 
of a sun and now the death of an animalcule. Contemplation of a 
Universe which is without conceivable beginning or end, and without 
intelligible purpose, yields no satisfaction. The desire to know what 
it all means is no less strong in the agnostic than in others, and 
raises sympathy with them. Failing utterly to find any interpreta- 
tion himself, he feels a regretful inability to accept the interpretation 
they offer. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 











THE NEW PARTY. 


Ir will be a startling and impressive entrance of the New Party, 
which we are told by Mr. Morley may supersede the Liberal Party, 
if it should make its first appearance with the scythe in hand to mow 
down the hoary glory of that party—Free Trade. 

The fact is, that Free Trade was advanced and carried under false 
pretences. It was presented as the cause of the labourer to give 
him a cheap loaf. The real object was a cheap hand for the mills. 
The labourer was brought in, as he has often been brought in, to 
make a popular show. No doubt Cobden was inspired with the 
national motive, but with the manufacturers it was £ s. d. which 
arrayed them against the corn laws. 

Now that the show is over, and they have undressed, what do 
you find? They are naked protectionists! Free Trade was to them 
exactly what protection was to the landlords. It was the best line 
of defence of their own class interests. The Radical leader who 
posed in the name of the people and the working classes, and roared 
for Free Trade behind the big loaf (which was carried on a pole in 
the processions of the Anti-Corn-Law League), now whines behind 
the little loaf, that such is foreign competition, he must either reduce 
wages or shut up his mills. This great movement, which was started 
on the pretence, and is maintained to this hour on the pretence, that 
Free Trade would constitute the bulwark of the British people, has 
left in its wake colossal mischief and weakness. It has depopulated 
our fields, it has swarmed the people in slums, it has wasted our 
island, it is used to coerce the labourers; and now in Africa with 
red hands it plants its last standard—*“ Trade follows the flag.” 

Villiers, Cobden, Bright, and the Anti-Corn-Law League made a 
stupendous blunder. They at least could not plead that the popula- 
tion of Great Britain was, at the time of their agitation, too large 
for the soil, and that foreign supplies were a necessity. They could 
have dealt with the corn laws by another plan than Free Trade. If 
they had led a movement to repeal the land laws, to fix rent, to 
nationalize the soil, and to develop the resources of the United 
Kingdom, we should have seen to-day Ireland with sixteen instead 
of four millions of population, and Great Britain a rich agricultural, 
as well as industrial, country. 

There is a gigantic misapprehension of the economic and social 
value of an import and export system. The most immortal part of 
Great Britain was brought into the world in her agricultural period. 
Her Shakespeare, her universities, her architecture, her church, her 
constitution, her empire, were all planted in her purely rural age. 
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It is true that it is said that Henry VII. founded our commerce. 
That is a mere figure of speech. He founded, possibly, our navy. 
And that is also a mere phrase. There was built in his reign “the 
first two-decker.’’ It happened that during that reign Columbus 
“discovered ”’ the Bahama Islands; Sebastian Cabot, Newfoundland ; 
Vasco de Gama opened up the sea route to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope; and Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine navigator, landed on 
the mainland of South America, and gave his name to the continent 
—America. At the end of the century, it is estimated that four- 
fifths of the labouring class were employed in agriculture. Liverpool 
had no more than 200 seamen. Leeds had a population of 7,000, 
and Manchester 6,000. Norwich was the manufacturing, and Bristol 
the second seaport, capital of England. 

England became a great naval power in the time of Elizabeth, 
but though Raleigh brought over the tobacco plant and Drake the 
potato, no historian tells us of any significant industrial foreign 
trade. The Raleigh and Drake imports were scientific, not com- 
mercial imports. And that most romantic of all ships—more im- 
mortal than the Victory—which dropped anchor in Cape Cod Bay 
in November, 1620, and which carried on board probably the greatest 
export which ever went out of any country —the future United States 
of America—though her cargo was from Nottingham and she sailed 
from Holland—the Mayflower —was driven over the seas less by trade 
winds than by persecution. 

The cause of overland and sea transport is the distance between 
the producing spot and the consuming spot. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the problem of a scientific system of movables is to deter- 
mine how these two spots can be made most economically one. The 
present chaotic trade system is concerned in making these spots as 
distinct and distant as possible. Let me give an interesting illus- 
tration of two classes of imports. Drake brought over the potato 
plant, and this year in the United Kingdom there are more than 
one million acres under the roots of this plant. Here we have an 
example where the producing and consuming areas are brought 
together by the transport of the seed plant to this country. Raleigh 
introduced the tobacco plant into Ireland. Somehow it has not 
thrived here. Raleigh, however, successfully imported the taste for 
tobacco and snuff amongst us. What, therefore, happened was this 
—the evolution of a new import. The taste for smoking got fixed 
here, but the tobacco plant remains to this day rooted in foreign soil, 
and ships bring annually from America, Turkey, and other foreign 
countries, eighty-five million pounds weight of tobacco. 

No wise men would scientifically arrange the world so that its 
producing plants should be artificially at one corner of the globe 
and its population at another. Where plants, such as cotton, tea, 
rice, tobacco are natural fixtures at one end of the earth, and the 
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consumers historical fixtures at the other, it may take a slow evolu- 
tion to bring about a situation where they shall live together. It 
is possible that’ tea, cotton, and tobacco may never thrive in England. 
What will take place all over the world is this. Plants will be more 
and more distributed. A great struggle will be made, at some early 
future, to cultivate here the plants whose produce we now annually 
import at enormous cost. And there will be working a law of ten- 
dency which will, subject to this struggle, confine the British people, 
and every other people, very closely to the produce of their own 
plants on their own soil. 

What about minerals? Well, though it was the discovery of the 
coal beds in the seventeenth century which gave rise to our manu- 
facturing towns, it is almost certain that in the future, not only will 
minerals be discovered, and mines opened, in all parts of the world, 
but that water power with electricity will vastly affect the use of 
coal. 

We are at present doing the cowardly, and greedy, and unpatri- 
otic act of shipping and selling our island to foreign peoples. For 
example, in 1893, 29,000,000 tons of coal were emptied out of our 
mines as exports. There were some 39,000,000 tale of slates, 
34,437 tons of grindstones, millstones, and ‘“ other sorts of stones,” 
274,356 tons of clay, 9,000,000 ewt. of cement, and 3,000,000 tons 
taken away from the 





of iron—not to mention smaller shipments 
fabric of the island in 1893. 

Instead of putting a duty on imports, there should be put a duty 
on exports—a heavy one—where they are minerals or earths, 
Indeed, these exports should be now prohibited altogether. What 
would the miners say to this? They will agree with the proposal 
when they have seen what the New Party is going to give them as 
an alternative source of employment. Of iron ore there was im- 
ported, 1893, 4,000,000 tons. As the total export of iron and steel 
in manufactures was nearly 3,000,000 tons, there was in iron a loss 
of only 1,000,000 tons. 

We ship annually millions of tons of our island to other countries. 
What earths or materials do we put back? In 1880 the import of 
guano was estimated at 80,497 tons, but in 1893 it had fallen to 
18,311 tons. In 1880 we exported manure, valued at £1,128,524, 
and this shipment of manure in 1890 had increased to £2,309,421. 
The export of coal, which was 4 millions in 1854, was 30,453,973 
tons in 1892. There are two ways to look at this enormous export, 
both of which appear to end in gigantic misfortune. Should future 
discovery produce a substitute for coal, what shall we export in its 








(1) The Director of Kew Gardens writes to me: ‘‘ 1. Cotton culture is impossible 
in England. 2. Tea, ditto.’”’ I made the inquiry in order to have from the best 
authority some evidence as to any experiments with these plants in English soil. 
No. 3, in his communication, is important—‘3. The problem of flax culture is now 
under the consideration of the Board of Agriculture, which you might consult.”’ 
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place? Should this stupendous scooping out of our island go on, 
whatever will be left of either coal or solid surface ? 

Every square inch of our two islands—not reckoning for the 
moment the Island of Man and the Channel Islands—is precious to 
us, economically, geographically, scientifically, as well as historically. 
Its natural scenery is to us beyond price. A few landlords may 
claim the islands as theirs, they may put a price upon each acre, but 
to the future and the present British peoples these islands are 
outside any exchangeable value. We have only given the export 
side of the question. In 1891 there were 185,479,126 million tons 
of coal emptied out of the bowels of our islands. Though the output 
has dropped a little since then, there has been an alarming increase 
from year to year up to that date. Indeed, since 1865—thirty years 
ago—the increase has nearly doubled. The production of pig iron 
in 1893 was 6,976,990 tons. It is remarkable that the production 
of all other minerals but coal, with two small exceptions, appears to 
be on the decline. Coal is not directly affected at present by foreign 
competition, but metals are. 

Now it is Free Trade, and the vast industrial system which it has 
brought into existence, that is responsible for this gigantic furnace 
policy, which is consuming the mineral vitals of our country—under- 
mining its foundations and ravaging its natural scenery. But there 
is our national glory—our British shipping—which we get as a set- 
off! Even Mr. Hyndman, the Socialist, is enchanted with it, for 
he looks for the time when Great Britain shall become “ the wharf 
of Europe,” and there shall be “ free transport.” What Mr. Hynd- 
man means I do not know. Does this country exist for its shipping ? 
The sea population of human beings is almost all of one sex, and is 
comparatively insignificant. The total number of men employed on 
sailing and steam vessels belonging to the United Kingdom was, in 
1893, only 240,945, of whom nearly 25,000 were Lascars and 
Asiatics. The shipping institution is kept up at colossal cost in 
material and human life. No sooner do we launch one set of ships 
to carry our goods than we build another set to carry guns to protect 
it. The navy is, in part at least, kept up to protect our Free Trade. 
Whatever was John Bright’s argument for Free Trade when illus- 
trated by the British navy? 300,000 tons of British shipping, it 
is stated, go to the bottom of the sea every year. If 1,200,000 tons 
are added annually in our shipyards to new ships, this means at least 
that one-fourth of the increase descends to the bed of the oceans. 
And what of the Joss of cargoes and human life ? 

However much we may shut our eyes, it is probable that British 
shipping will decline. ‘There has been,” it is stated, ‘increased 
competition by foreign mercantile marines. As vessels are supplanted 
by new types, they are sold to foreigners at a low cost; and as they 
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can be worked more cheaply, and are free from the restrictions of 
British legislation, they become formidable rivals in Great Britain’s 
own business. The vessels flying the Union Jack were 88°5 per 
cent. of those entering and clearing British ports in 1870, but only 
78 per cent. in 1892.” 

It is not wise, with a great cause on hand, to put yourself unne- 
cessarily against the national sentiment. It is Free Trade which 
will destroy our shipping; building ships and selling them to the 
foreigner will eventually denationalize it. When the foreigner has 
got the means, he will take the next step, and build his own ships. 
Our proposal is that British shipping should belong to the State, just 
as the navy now belongs to it. In a century hence it is my belief 
that the British navy will be a floating university, rivalling Oxford 
and Cambridge. It will be, I dream, almost entirely confined to 
passenger traflic, and one free voyage round the world will be the 
birthright of every British person on these islands. 

It is the common idea that there is a big annual national profit in 
the exchange of exports for imports, because a larger money total 
appears in the balance-sheet on the side of the latter. The reason 
for this inequality is in the fact that the exports have not yet been 
shipped, and the freight cost is charged on the one side but not on 
the other. If we were to lessen the production of our exports—if, 
for example, we grew all our own wheat, we should equally lessen 
the value of our imports. Is not foreign competition good because 
it keeps down rent and gives us the best article at the least cost? It 
does not keep down rent. The cheapest and surest way to have 
fixed rent would have been by the State and not by competition. 
Under a rural rent of 2s. 6d. weekly, and with bread at 8d., the 
labourer would be better off than under a town rent of 5s., and 
bread at 4d. As the rent advances over 5s., each penny is on 
the side of the rural situation. There has been no cheapening of 
meat and coals by Free Trade. As to cloth, it is true that the 
working people can buy their covering “ dirt cheap,” but what sort 
of covering is it? An old Chartist showed me a coat the other day 
that he was still wearing on Sundays, and which he had used for 
fifty years. The silk gowns made a century ago were “ turned” 
and handed to the use of a second generation. A working-man pur- 
chases to-day a great-coat for £1. It possibly may hang together 
for two years. Before Free Trade, a working-man gave £4 for 
his great-coat, and it lasted him ten years. It was then “ turned,” 
and lasted him or his son five years longer. 

Did Free Trade cheapen the loaf? The Corn Laws were repealed 
in 1849. The price of wheat per quarter in England during the 
eight years before the abolition of the Corn Laws was dls. 5d.. The 
septennial average for British corn for the seven years ending 1835 
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was 56s. 2d. For the period of thirty years after the repeal, the 
average price was 55s. 8d. The Corn Act was passed in 1815, so 
that England was under Protection for thirty-four years. The 
Act prohibited the importation of foreign grain until the price of 
wheat had reached 80s. per quarter. The maximum price inside the 
Protection period was 96s. 11d. in 1817. On the outskirts of this 
period, the maximum price was 126s. 6d. in 1812, and 74s. 8d. in 
1855. Both were war prices, and, as they were outside the Corn 
Law years, Protection had nothing to do with them. 

It was the machine which made Free Trade powerful. The de- 
struction of machinery by the Luddites at Nottingham in 1811— 
four years before the Corn Act was passed—reveals that the manu- 
facturers were already commencing that policy which has culminated 
in such stupendous mischief. Ned Lud, who was described as an 
“idiot,” seems to have been the sanest man in the country. “The 
rioters,” says the historian, “supposed that the introduction of ma- 
chinery would keep them out of employment.” Many of them were 
hanged. If the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, may it 
not be also the seed of the State? These two were both Puritan move- 
ments, and both started from Nottingham—the Mayflower voyagers of 
1620 and the Luddite rioters of 1811. The two may meet again! The 
evolution of the latter, after a century of growth and in 1911, may 
bring back the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers to view the British 
Republic, and to return to found the new United States of America, 
without the institution of slavery of either black man or white. 

It is evident that history repeats itself in more ways than one. 
In the time of Henry VII. the effect of Free Trade was similar to 
that which we witness to-day. The commoners who had amassed 
money by merchandise bought lands from the impoverished nobles. 
The most important law passed was one allowing the nobles to sell 
their estates. A new aristocracy sprang up. That is just exactly 
what is happening in our time. 

It is the evolution of the machine that has made Free Trade so 
terrible a calamity to the working-classes. Before the Corn Act 
there had been several experiments in protection, For example, 
the Navigation Act passed in 1651, which prohibited any but Eng- 
lish ships from trading with England. That was a bold stroke! 
It led, sharply, to war. There was the Stamp Act of 1765, which 
proposed to tax certain papers used in America; and taxes on tea, 
lead, glass, and painters’ colours, which were laid on the colonists. 
This also ended in war and the separation from Great Britain of the 
United States. There was the “ ship-money” and the institution 


- of “ tunnage and poundage,” which were import duties on every tun 


of wine and on every pound of certain commodities introduced into 
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England, which latter was the origin of our “Customs.” In the 
end Charles I., who imposed these, was beheaded. 

If Free Trade was still a movement of true liberation like these 
historical revolutions, we should be the first to laud it. Whatever 
it was at the beginning, it is now a gigantic means of coercion. If 
Cobden, who was born in 1804, had as a little child learnt of Lud in 
1811, and seen that the hand-lord under Free Trade would become a 
greater mischief than the /and-lord under Protection, he was that 
sort of man who might have joined Robert Owen rather than 
Charles Villiers. The Anti-Corn-Law League was formed in 1839, 
and “ Socialism ”’ was first advocated in London by Owen in 18384. 
There was also the Chartist movement of 1840. These might have 
taught Cobden that putting the Atlantic Ocean between the British 
people and the land which produces their food and cloth materials 
was a far greater separation than any corn laws could effect. 

What has caused the vast unearned increment of rent in our big 
towns? Free Trade. Remove Free Trade and the vast increment 
in urban rent would stupendously disappear. It is a mere tax. If 
an addition of £1 per quarter was now added in the form of duty on 
wheat by a new corn law, it would produce for the landlords an un- 
earned increment annually at the present time of some £30,000,000. 
This amount would be many millions less than the unearned incre- 
ment which Free Trade presents annually to the landlords of the 
towns. ‘To the mass of the population rent is as pressing a matter 
as bread. Here is the famous Free Trade trick. It takes 2s. off 
Brown’s weekly bread-bill and waves the bill before the public eye: 
‘See what the Liberal party has done for you!” It hides away 
from popular gaze Brown’s rent-book, to which it has added on the 
sly 2s. 6d. 

There is not space to follow further the trend of this; libertine 
conspiracy. We must now, with courage and clearness, show how 
we propose to untwist the mischief and let the people go. 

The social situation of Great Britain is remarkably distinctive. 
The principles of Socialism may be the same all over the world, but 
there are differences in the positions of populations which will 
necessitate varieties of movement and modus operandi to bring them 
into line with those principles. In Great Britain we have a small 
area of soil and two-thirds of the people on the pavement in the 
towns. The one-third are no more on their own soil than the two- 
thirds, and not one-fourth of them are agriculturists. The one-third 
need to be removed from their present site equally with the two-thirds. 

The product of Free Trade has been the sweeping divorce of the 
people from agriculture. Ifthe United Kingdom were to produce 
all her own corn she would pull down her exports by one-eighth ; 
and, of course, the imports would come down cne-eighth also. We 
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will take no extreme phenomena in wheat production. There is 
solid evidence that sixty bushels per acre can be practically reached 


on an average with ordinary means in Great Britain. 


This implies 


that on the same area—two million acres—on which we now 
produce some nine million quarters of wheat in the United King- 
dom, we could produce eighteen million. The reason why we get 
only nine million quarters from our soil at the present time is 
because of foreign competition. The proposal which the New Party 
puts forward will, without “ protection,” remove the effect of this 


foreign competition from certain areas of British soil. 
this :— 


Its plan is 


Ist. To place the producing and consuming population on the 


same area of soil. 


2nd. To give this population Home Rule and the constitutional 
management of its own industrial and agricultural affairs. 

3rd. To combine on the same area of soil the industrial with the 
agricultural population, so that production, distribution, and con- 


sumption are all situated on the same area. 


4th. This area will be for each rural republic, say, ten thousand 


acres with ten thousand head of population. 


5th. To give these local States compulsory powers over water, 
earths, and minerals, outside their areas, through the Secretary of 
State, so that they may possess such resources as will enable them to 


be complete in natural material. 


There will be very little export, and, of course, the same amount 
of import, over their borders. Tea, tobacco, rice (and, for a time, 
timber), &c., they may need to import. It is possible that wool and 


flax may entirely take the place of cotton. 
The initiation of these settlements shall be, it is 


proposed, by 


voluntary machinery. A Bill will be brought into Parliament to 
give to associations, formed under certain cautious and well-con- 
sidered conditions, properly organized, and consisting of not less 
than, say, ten thousand members to each association (a certain pro- 
portion of whom must be composed of practical agriculturists and 
farm-labourers, spinners, weavers, smiths, carpenters, &c.) com- 
pulsory powers to obtain land, selected mutually by each association 
and the Secretary of State. When it has settled down upon the 
land the Secretary of State will grant it the common and perpetual 
tenure of the land and a charter of communal self-government. 
All rent, if any, will be paid in one communal sum and to the 


Secretary of State, and it will be fixed at one sum for 
only to decrease by Parliament, which will settle with 
in this way :— 


ever, subject 


the landlords 


Should any portion of the land have been unlet for a period of ten 


years before Parliament entered into possession, the question of com- 
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pensation is to be postponed for two years as to this portion, and 
no rent for two years shall be chargeable over it for two years. If 
the unlet period be twenty years, then no rent shall be charged for 
four years. And so on, taking one-fifth of the no-rent past period 
to settle the no-rent future period. This will apply to the three 
parties—the National State, the local State, and to the landlord or 
persons financially interested in the land. To prevent bogus 
letting, unlet land is defined as land where there was less than one 
permanent labourer employed to the hundred acres at twelve shil- 
lings a week for two years before its appropriation by Parliament. 
It is proposed that the average annual rent actually received during 
the last twenty years shall be taken as the basis of compensation, 
when it arises, and that this compensation shall take the form of an 
annuity of the same or near the same amount as this rent, and that 
this annuity shall be placed in the yearly estimates presented to 
Parliament, and be under its annual control. 

How will the associations get the means to start their agricultural 
and industrial business? The scheme provides that the Secretary 
of State shall advance by instalments a sum, without interest, equal 
to £25 per head in the form of food, raw materials, seeds, plants, &c. 
The Government of South Australia has been endowing some settle- 
ments out there with £50 per head. We, however, here have 
to deal with a vaster problem than that of South Australia. Her 
ten Settlements include only 1,500 souls; here we want to start 
with one million to make any serious experiment. Would twenty- 
five millions be a large sum spread, say, over a period of five 
years, to raise by new taxes, if the people wish to pay them, in 
order to inaugurate this magnificent evolution in the social history 
of Great Britain? Ifthe people say: We demand that you, 
our ministers and government, tax us to provide the means for 
this great undertaking,—I should like to know any government in 
this country that could resist that demand. It is one thing for sec- 
tions of the people to ask for this sum or that sum for certain public 
objects—it is another for them to form a party which shall go to 
Parliament and vote the money. These, therefore, must be the three 
supreme ideas : I. Here is the plan-—the practical plan to save us from 
foreign competition, and to place us in a situation of security and 
plenty. II. The only thing needed to carry that plan out is the 
land and the money. III. We will vote only for the party that will 
vote the land and the money. 

If these three supreme ideas hold the British mind, so simple, so 
direct, so powerful are they, their accomplishment must be an early 
certainty. 

AnpDREW Ret. 
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AstatTic politics seem to be attracting no small measure of public 
interest. In January the new Anglo-Russian alliance was ushered 
in by a sanguine manifesto, in the Contemporary Review, from the 
pen of Canon MacColl. The pleasant intercourse between the Czar 
and the Prince of Wales, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
former, was hailed as a starting-point for a better understanding 
between the two Governments, an immediate result of which we 
might hope to see in the settlement of the Armenian question.’ In 
May, an unsigned article, in the same review, makes a great advance 
on the position taken up in January. Russia and England between 
them are to settle the China question as well as the Armenian. 


** All international Asiatic questions arising along the zone that divides the 
respective regions of influence of England and Russia should be handled as if, 
for practical purposes, England and Russia had become a dual Empire, with a 
common foreign office and a common foreign policy.” 


This last is a bold proposal, but one that will hardly commend 
itself by its practical sagacity to the common-sense of the British 
public. Passing over a multitude of other considerations, there is 
the obvious one that confidence between the two Powers is not estab- 
lished so firmly as to warrant such an extensive copartnery. The 
article in the May number of the Contemporary evidently founds on 
the one in January. ‘The fact that no criticism of that article has 
appeared in any of the monthlies in the interval, seems to have led 
to the belief that its positions are unassailable. A greater mistake 
could hardly be made. And although I cannot claim for myself a 
perfect immunity from all mistakes on a subject so wide as this, yet 
I venture to present the case as it appears to me after an attentive 
study of the best authorities, some of whom will be quoted in the 
course of this paper. 

It is clear that before a man proposes to enter into partnership 
with another in any business, inquiry should be made into his ante- 
cedents. So here. Before we enter into any alliance with Russia for 
the better government of the vast populations of the Far East, we 
must satisfy ourselves as to her previous relations to us and to other 
people in those parts of the world in which we have had dealings 
with her. These are mainly those which concern Turkey and India. 

The position taken up by Canon MacColl is, that Russia has no 
designs on India, and that she has no designs on Constantinople. The 


(1) On this subject see the closing paragraph of this paper. 
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reason given in each case is that conquest is impossible. True, the 
following admission might have suggested caution before enounc- 
ing propositions so welcome as these two :— 


‘If Russia believed that her interests would be served by thwarting British 
policy and damaging or destroying our rule in India or elsewhere, I have as 
little doubt that she would eventually yield to the temptation as I have that 
England would prove just as fallible under the stress of a similar temptation.” 


This places the character of both nations in a strong but not very 
amiable light. Of the two, the palm for real sagacity and insight is 
borne away by our rivals :— 


‘‘The difference between the two nations is that Russia takes a much more 
enlightened view of her interests in this respect than England takes of hers.” 


This is a curious inversion of commonly received beliefs. That 
interest alone prevents England and Russia from flying at each 
other’s throats, and that Russia’s sense of interest is much more 
enlightened than our own, do not furnish very stable premises for 
an argument in favour of alliance. 

But leaving generalities and coming to the particular issues before 
us, how does Canon MacColl establish the proposition that Russia 
has no designs on India? On the ground that the conquest of India 
is impossible. But it should not be forgotten that the conquest of 
India is not the only means by which Russia might thwart British 
policy, and damage, if not destroy, our rule in India. An invasion 
like that of Alexander the Great may possibly be impracticable." 
But there is another dauuger more subtle, yet not less to be dreaded, 
now actually existing; and it is one that increases, rather than 
diminishes, day by day. I mean the slow but sure advance towards 
India that Russia is continually making, which saps our commerce 
and weakens our prestige with every additional league she gains. The 
importance of maintaining the prestige of superiority is acknow- 
ledged by every conquering race, and ours is no exception to the 
rule. Of this the Indian Mutiny is in proof. The disasters attend- 
ing the Crimean War—from which, nevertheless, we emerged victo- 
rious—undoubtedly contributed to that terrible uprising, which only 
miracles of heroism prevented from issuing in irretrievable ruin. 
True, our empire in India is more firmly seated now than in 1857. 
But if there is one lesson more than another taught us by that 
catastrophe, it is that beneficent efforts for the moral uplifting of our 
Indian population are not enough of themselves to secure loyalty; a 
conviction of our military supremacy is also necessary. Hence the 
value of such expeditions as the one that has so successfully achieved 


(1) Colonel Hanna’s Can Russia invade India? seems to establish this, but does not 
affect my argument. 
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the relief of the Chitral garrison, the echoes of which have resounded 
far and wide with the best effect. 

But the gradual approximation of Russia to our frontiers cannot 
be regarded as otherwise than a distinct peril, which the settlement 
of the dispute about the Pamirs has done very little to remove. 

Canon MacColl quotes opinions as to the invasion of India given 
by the Duke of Wellington and Lord Hardinge nearly sixty years 
ago. As well cite the speech of Cobden at the London Tavern in 
1849, when he told his audience that we “could crumple that Empire 
up, or drive it into its dreary vastness, as I now crumple up that 
piece of paper in my hand.’’ Canon MacColl’s own utterances in 
the January number of the Contemporary are those of his chapter on 
the ‘Russian Bugbear,” in his work on the Zastern Question, pub- 
lished some eighteen years ago. But things have moved on since 
then, and events have happened which no writer can afford to leave 
out of the account. Take the following series of annexations that 
have occurred since 1880 :— 


‘« Storming of Geok Tepe by Skobeleff, and occupation of Askabad, January, 
1881; formation of Transcaspian Province and annexation of the Akbal-Tekke 
Oasis, May, 1881; occupation of the Tejend Oasis, October, 1883; annexation 
of Merv, February, 1884 ; occupation of Kerki, May, 1887.” 


Add to this the construction of the Transcaspian Railway, begun in 
1880, extended to Samarcand in 1888, and since then carried on to 
Tashkend. On the importance of this Mr. Curzon says :— 


‘‘ At this moment (1889), the most advanced point of the Russian frontier, 
as settled by the Joint Commission, is at Chihil Dukhtaran, where is the twenty- 
third boundary pillar, exactly fifty-five miles as the crow flies from Herat. 
The Dritish have pushed forward a modest seventy miles from Quetta to 
Chaman, but are still four hundred and sixty miles from Herat. These 
fizures will prove more plainly than any number of words the prodigious change 
—I will go farther, and say the absolute transformation—in the scene which 
the Transcaspian conquests of the Czar have brought about, and the seal 
which has been set by the completion of the new railway. It means that the 
power of menace which the ability to take Herat involves has passed from 
English to Russian hands; that the Russian seizure of Herat is now a matter 
not so much of war as of time; and that the Russians will thus, without an 
effort, win the first hand in the game that is destined to be played for the 
Empire of the East.” * 

From the proof that designs against India are not impracticable, 
the step is short to the proof that they are actually entertained. 
Evidence exists of four several projects within the century for the 
invasion of India. The first was entertained by Napoleon and the 
Emperor Paul in 1800; the second, by Napoieon and the Emperor 
Alexander, at Tilsit, in 1807; the third was brought forward during 
the Crimean War, a plan being submitted by General Duhamel to 


(1) Curzon’s Russia in Central Asia. (2) Lbid., p. 295. 
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the Emperor Nicholas; the fourth was sketched out by General 
Skobeleff for Alexander II. in 1876, and actually commenced. All 
these date before the existence of the present engineering fucilities 
and the present extension of Russian rule. To suppose that the 
designs which gave birth to them are laid aside for ever, would be to 
forget all we know of human nature. Opportunity, and with oppor- 
tunity the kindling of passion, which it so often awakens, are all that 
is needed to incite the Russian eagle to another swoop southwards, 
bringing it nearer than ever to its coveted prey. 

The earth-hunger of which the Russian emperors have betrayed 
such striking symptoms, is not by any means confined to royal 
personages. The military element in Russian society is exceedingly 
strong, and is naturally possessed by a keen craving for advance. 
On this point I may quote an authority that will not be suspected 
of Russophobia :— 


“The Central Asian advances were chiefly due to the military Russia—‘the 
Russia of the army. The officers there had everything their own way, and 
used their opportunity, as officers will, to bring their frontier up to the line 
at which the control of affairs passed from the hands of the general staff to 
the Foreign Office.” ! 

During the construction of the Transcaspian Railway reports were 
industriously circulated through Russia as to its progress, and in 
these its importance for strategical purposes was always insisted on. 
In a recent English publication, Captain G. V. Taronovski maintains 
the absolute necessity of an addition to the territory already won in 
Central Asia, owing to the scanty supply of water,—“ the command 
of all the drainage area of the Aralo-Caspian depression being abso- 
lutely necessary to subsistence on such a soil and in such a climate.” ” 
The sentiments of court and camp are not slow in spreading to 
hamlet and cottage, especially when they appeal to imagination, and 
are reinforced by the principle of patriotism. A deep-rooted preju- 
dice as to the character of British rule in India adds its own incen- 
tive to the lust of power inherent in a military State. On this point 
I will quote again the testimony of Mr. Curzon, in this as in all else 
an unimpeachable witness :— 

** And here lam brought into contact with a cardinal misconception under- 
lying, and to agreat extent vitiating, every Russian argument bearing upon 
invasion—vamely, the deeply-rooted conviction, which has been betrayed by 
every Russian who has written upon the subject, and which was expressed to 
me by every Russian with whom I conversed about it, that the British rule in 
India is one of odious and incredible tyranny, that the majority of the Indian 
people are plunged in bitter affliction, and that the smallest spark falling on 


this magazine of combustibles must produce an explosion that will blow the 
British authority to atoms.” 


(1) W. T. Stead’s Zruth about Russia, p. 96. 
(2) Asiatic Quarterly, January, 1895. 
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The true interest of Russia may possibly be to curb all these 
currents of feeling, to cease her ambitious striving after more terri- 
tory and greater power. But who is to persuade her of this? Who 
is to apply the bit to the mouth of the restive steed, that ‘‘ champs 
bit, paws ground, and hopes the promised fight?” Even the newly- 
mounted rider, of whose pacific intentions we have heard, might 
find this task too much for him. And it is to be remembered 
that the advent of a new sovereign is the addition of a force whose 
value and direction only experience can ascertain. 

By way of transition to the question of Russia’s designs on Turkey, 
the existence of which Canon MacColl denies with equal strenuous- 
ness, I may here quote two sentences from his January article, or 
rather from his former publication, from which they are borrowed :— 


‘The only reason why Russia should trouble us in India is that she may 
gain some advantage in a possible aggression upon Turkey. . . From the 
point of view of British interests we have no motive for thwarting Russian 
policy in Turkey, except for the purpose of preventing ber from using Constan- 
tinople, or any other coign of vantage in the Ottoman Empire, as a base of 
operations against us in India.”’! 

Upon the former of these statements the reader will form his own 
judgment after reading the testimonies I have already quoted. To 
the second it is impossible to give anything but a most emphatic 
denial. India is admittedly the brightest jewel in Queen Victoria’s 
crown, but it is not the only one. The possessions of Great Britain 
are found in every quarter of the globe; her commerce, on which 
her home population is increasingly dependent, enters every sea and 
threads every important river. Her influence, if not supreme, is yet 
powerful among all civilised nations, and among some that are not 
civilised. In all that pertains to the real progress of mankind, England 
still leads the van. Her interests, therefore, are those of civilisation 
itself. The same cannot be said of Russia. In all that is most precious 
to the statesman and philanthropist, Russia is centuries behind ; and 
her aggrandisement, whatever it may mean for the tribes of Central 
Asia, cannot mean progress to the world at large. Russia seated at 
Constantinople would mean Russia dominant in the councils of Europe. 
It would mean her attainment of that ascendency, to prevent which 
we poured out so much blood and treasure forty years ago. This 
would be a danger, political, social, and commercial, were India 
non-existent. But the existence of India as a British dependency, 
of course, increases the peril. 

According to Canon MacColl, however, Russia has no designs 
upon Constantinople. A candid admission accompanies this denial. 
“Tf it can be shown that it would clearly be to the interest of 
Russia to possess herself of Constantinople, I will admit that she 


(1) MacColl’s Eastern Question, p. 307. 
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will endeavour to obtain possession of it, all protestations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” This challenge it is not very difficult to 
accept, with the simple proviso that “interest” be judged, not from 
the stand-point of our English critic, but from that of the Russians 
themselves. Their words and their actions must be taken as tke 
clue to their views. In order to ascertain these views it is only 
necessary to examine one or two of Canon MacColl’s quotations, 
and to see what they really mean. They contain utterances of 
high-placed personages, professions which, as quoted, serve the pur- 
pose of impressing the imagination of the reader, but that are not 
even brought forward for the purpose of building any argument 
upon them. It is overlooked that, side by side with these profes- 
sions, there are to be found in the very same utterances admissions 
on which it is easy to build an argument of a different complexion. 
The following is from a private letter of Count Nesseirode in 1829, 
explaining why the Emperor Nicholas did not occupy Constanti- 
nople then, when Turkey lay prostrate at his feet. These are his 
words, as quoted by the Canon :— 


‘In the opinion of the Emperor, that monarchy, weakened and under the 
protection of Russia, is more advantageous to our interests, political and com- 
mercial, than any new combination which might force us either to extend our 
territories by conquest or to substitute for the Ottoman Empire some States 
which would not be slow to compete with us in power, in civilisation, in 
industry and wealth.” 

These words may mean that the Emperor did not want Constanti- 
nople at all, or that he did not want it just then. The latter inter- 
pretation suits quite as well as the former, and fits in better with 
the facts of the case. What the Emperor feared was that other Powers 
would step in, and not suffer him to enjoy unmolested the new 
addition to his dominions, but would present some “ new combina- 
tion,” or “substitute some States” less pliable than weakened 
Turkey. Otherwise he would have been only too ready to take posses- 
sion then. The desired consummation, however, is only postponed, 
not abandoned. A later paragraph in the same letter, overlooked 
by Canon MacColl, reads as follows :— 


‘*His Majesty will then come to a determination, he will not overburden 
the Ottoman Empire so as to ruin it, but will retain in his hands the keys of 
the country, which will enable us to keep it in check, and give weight to the 
existence of this debt, so as to make Turkey feel, for many long years, her 
true position as regards Russia, and the certainty of her ruin if she again 
brave us.” ! 


The best comment on this document is the celebrated conversa- 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas with Sir Hamilton Seymour, in 


1) Secret and Inedited Documents connected with Russian History and Diplomacy 
(David Bogue, 1854), pp. 88, 91. 
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January, 1853, the first portent of the approaching storm. There is 
no need to reproduce in full the historical passage. Canon MacColl 
does so, but does not seem to see that, though it begins with a dis- 
claimer, it winds up with something akin to a demand :— 

“Tf, indeed, Turkey were to go suddenly to pieces before the conclusion of 


that convention” (between Russia and England) ‘ and I should find it necessary 
to occupy Constantinople, I would not, of course, promise not to do so.” 


This sentence will never support the weight of an argument to 
prove Russia’s indifference to the possession of Constantinople. Just 
as little would the paragraph quoted from the later conversation 
between the English Ambassador and the Czar, to the effect that 
“the decline of Russia would date from the day that she occupied 
Constantinople.” The object of this was evidently to lull the fears 
awakened by the earlier conversation, about Turkey as the sick man. 
If other testimonies are wanted from earlier years, they may be 
found in the sentence inscribed by Catherine on the southern arch 
of the gates of Kherson, “The Road to Constantinople,” and in the 
saying of Alexander I., that the keys of his house lay there. 

So much for the utterances of Russian potentates. But deeds 
speak louder than words. Who was responsible for the Crimean 
war? Canon MacColl says, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Napo- 
leon III. ‘“ Between the two England was skilfully manceuvred 
into what I humbly venture to consider one of the most unjustifiable 
wars of modern times.” This is a most unjustifiable charge, pro- 
minent actors though the two men were, each in his own sphere. 
Kinglake overdraws both figures probably, in his desire to be 
dramatically efiective. As to Napoleon, General Hamley says :— 

‘‘Tt may be readily granted that it was most expedient, both for himself and 

his people, that he should make his influence immediately felt. But that, in 
allying himself with England on the Eastern Question, he was seizing on an 
opportunity for war, is only a surmise, for which it would be difficult to adduce 
proof... . At the time of the Vienna note, the Prince Consort, discussing 
the parties to it, said, ‘ Louis Napoleon wishes for peace, enjoyment, and cheap 
corn,’ ””! 
The chief responsibility for the Crimean war rests with the Czar 
Nicholas. His occupation of the Danubian Principalities in July, 
1853, first kindled the fire, and the massacre of Sinope later in the 
year fanned it into a flame. Canon MacColl overlooks the sequence 
of events when he says our Government published the famous con- 
versations between the Czar and Sir H. Seymour “ to influence public 
opinion in this country in favour of war.” The publication did not 
take place till after the declaration of war early in 1854, and then 
only as a justification of that step. Public opinion had been formed 
and loudly expressed months before. 


(1) General Hamley's JVar in the Crimea, p. 15 et seq. 
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‘‘ When Louis Napoleon proposed to our Government that the fleets should 
enter the Black Sea, and, if necessary, compel all Russian ships met with there 
to return to Sebastopol, the measure hardly kept pace with the feelings aroused 
in both countries (by the massacre of Sinope).” ! 

‘* It (the occupation of the Principalities) was condemned throughout Europe, 
Indignation against Russian ambition and Russian insolence prevailed every- 
where, and nowhere more strongly than in England and France. . . Mean- 
while, in Russia and Turkey the war-feeling was equally strong, and was 
rapidly assuming that character which a dispute between two ignorant and 
fanatical populations might be expected to take. ... . The two Governments 
(Russia and Turkey) were pushed forward by the religious enthusiam of the 
two nations.” * 

But what prompted the Czar to this unprovoked assault upon the 
Turkish dominions ? The dispute about the Holy Sepulchres was 
plainly a pretext, and was very soon shelved. The real motive is 
evidently that disclosed in Count Nesselrode’s letter above referred 
to. The Czar thought the time was come to succeed to the sick 
man’s inheritance. Austria and Prussia he could keep quiet; 
England and France would never unite, and the Duke of Wellington 
was dead. In a passage too long to quote here, Justin MacCarthy 
describes some of the advantages that would accrue to Russia from 
the possession of Constantinople, and also its effects upon the other 
European Powers. So far from its being no concern of ours, he 
says :— 

‘The tendency of this ambition was of importance to Europe generally as a 
part of Russian aggrandisement ; but of the great powers it concerned England 
most; France [next], as a Mediterranean and naval Power ; Austria only in 
a third and remoter degree ; and Prussia at the time of King Frederick William, 
least of all.”’* 


The effect of the Crimean War, disastrous as was its prosecution, 
in removing a terrible incubus from the mind of Europe, can hardly 
be realised in the present day. An effectual curb was placed for the 
time on Russian ambition. But that it was only “scotched, not 
killed,” is plain from subsequent events. In the struggle of 1877 a 
religious pretext was again put forward, not, it must be admitted, 
without some solid basis of fact, for armed intervention in the affairs 
of Turkey. There is no need to recount the story. This time Turkey 
was without allies, and seemed as if about to fall an easy prey to its 
great opponent. And, as a matter of fact, after stubborn resistance, 
the Russian eagles reached the walls of Constantinople. Does anyone 
doubt that they would soon have floated from the dome of St. Sophia, 
or that, once floating there, they would have remained in perpetuity, 
could Alexander II. have had his own way? Canon MacColl him- 
self thought at the time that Russia had come to stay, if we may 

(1) General Hamley’s War tn the Crimea, p. 19. 


2) Molesworth’s History of England, vol. ii., pp. 523, 524. 
(3) Justin MacCarthy’s History ef our Own Times, vol. i., p. 286 et seq. 
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judge from the closing paragraph of his book, published the 


same year. 


‘Lord Derby’s policy makes war absolutely certain within the year—pro- 
bably within a few weeks—and, in addition, leaves Russia mistress of the 
situation. I have not the fear of Russia that some have; but if Russia is 
bent on mischief, certainly Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby have played her 
game with a degree of skill which even General Ignatieff could not have 
surpassed.”’ 

The prediction was not fulfilled, and that through the influence of 
Lord Beaconsfield himself, who, at this very Berlin Conference, put 
back the Russian frontier 600 miles from Constantinople, and brought 
home “ peace with honour.” 

And are we to suppose that Russian ambition is dead now? 
Readers of the Forrnicutty Review? do not need to be reminded 
of the intrigues recently brought to light, by which Russia is 
seeking to undermine the governments of Roumania and Bulgaria, 
to whose creation she was a reluctant party. The hollowness of the 
pretence that her only interest in these principalities is a spiritual one 
is thus fully exposed. In these provinces the rights of Christians 
are established, and Christian princes occupy the throne, and yet 
Russian interference is secretly going on. 

The above considerations are perhaps enough by way of comment 
on the assertion that Russia has no designs on Constantinople. These 
considerations are not without bearing on the Canon’s main argu- 
ment on the subject, that one “ which renders all other arguments 
superfluous, viz., the argument of impossibility in the present con- 
dition of the political world.” ‘If England gave Russia carte blanche 
to occupy Constantinople, there are at least two great Powers, and 
several smaller ones, which would step immediately to the front and 
put a veto on the acquisition.” Germany and Austria are, of course, 
the two great Powers, and Roumania and the Balkan States the 
lesser ones. That it would be to their interest to intervene needs 
no demonstration. But that they could and would, without the 
assistance of England, is at least very questionable, especially 
considering the attitude of France towards one of those Powers. 
Twice already within the last half-century Germany and Austria 
have had the opportunity of defending these threatened interests of 
theirs by force of arms, and in each case they have declined to do 
so. In 1854 they were withheld to some extent no doubt by the 
forwardness of England and France to fight their battles, and to 
some extent also by the transfer of the scene of war to the Crimea. 
In 1877 the influence of Prince Bismarck, unwilling to estrange the 
Russian Emperor, availed to preserve Germany’s neutrality. 


(1) MacColl’s Eastern Question, p. 479. 
(2) Forrnicutty Review for July, 1898, pp. 105—115. 
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What the two Powers would do in some future Russian advance 
towards Constantinople remains to be seen. As long as they are not 
occupied with serious business of their own, they will be at liberty to 
watch the movements of their giant rival. But let war break out 
between Germany and France, and the situation will be changed at 
once. How easy it will be then for Russia to claim the object of 
her ambition as a reward for support to Germany, or even in 
return for a benevolent neutrality! A precedent for such a course 
is to be found in her informing the Powers assembled in London, in 
1871, that she considered herself no longer bound by the article in 
the Treaty of Paris which required the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea. What Russia would do with her prize when she had secured 
it, is a speculation into which there is little need to enter. That 
consideration does not trouble the minds of those who cast longing 
eyes upon the glories of the Golden Horn. Russia will not be 
deterred from seeking possession of Constantinople by fears of criti- 
cism without, or complications within, her borders. For the one 
she will still have her diplomacy, and for the other her divine mis- 
sion. If, as the mistress of Constantinople, she commanded the 
mouths of the Danube, she might soothe Germany and Austria with 
the promise of a strict neutrality in those waters. If “ Moscow 
would be jealous of the new Byzantium and Byzantium would hate 
Moscow,” the same tactics that reconciled Moscow to St. Petersburg 
would reconcile both to the new metropolis at Constantinople. 

Before passing from this part of the subject I must add that 
Canon MacCoil seems to give away his case in the following candid 
avowal. ‘‘ Russia is bound to find a free outlet to the sea, and if she 
is forbidden it at the Dardanelles, she will take it in the Persian 
Gulf.” This is a fatal admission. Russia has enough land, it seems 
—too much indeed for her comfort—and she desires no more; but 
though she does not want land, she wants water. And Canon MacColl 
would give it to her, not only in one of the two specified directions, 
but in both. ‘For my part I see no objection, from the point of 
view of British interests, to her having it in both places.” In what 
sense can the term “ British interests’”’ be employed here? Even 
in the narrowest commercial sense is it not patent how close must 
be the connection between British interests and British naval 
supremacy ? Such an increase to Russia’s power must mean a 
corresponding diminution of our own. It must mean a speedy 
assumption of that very ascendency which forty years ago was the 
object of so much dread throughout Europe. Canon MacColl cannot 
see why the addition of the Russian navy to the navies of other 
nations in the Mediterranean must disturb the balance of power as 
agaiust England. But the English people can see why. They 
know that the possible alliance of Russia with France is even now a 
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continual menace to the peace of Europe. And they will never 
believe that the addition of such a fleet as Russia is constructing in 
the Black Sea will do anything but increase the danger. 

That there may be danger to England from the presence in the 
Mediterranean of a great naval power, Canon MacColl allows. There 
is, he tells us, ‘a Power that has set itself to malign the good name 
of England, and damage British interests.”” That Power is France. 
According to the Canon, we have only ourselves to thank for it. 
“The truth seems to be that we have for years past been so complai- 
sant towards France that she apparently thinks she may take any 
liberty with us with impunity.’”’ We have not been so entirely 
complaisant. We have let France have her own way in Tunis, 
while we have had ours in Egypt. But granting Canon MacColl’s 
contention, I may ask, How is it that the kind of treatment which 
has had this pernicious effect on France will produce no such effect 
on Russia? Here is the difference between the two Powers. Con- 
cede everything she demands to France, and you make her insolent. 
Concede everything in like manner to Russia, and you only make 
her obsequious and humble, or at least willing to go hand in hand 
with England in efforts for the benefit of mankind. In short, ally 
yourself with Russia, and you may then, between you, rule the 
world. Before this consummation is accomplished, there are two 
things the English people will want to know. They will want to 
know what price they will have to pay for the Russian alliance in 
the way of concessions, and what further price they will have to pay 
in the loss of all other alliances. And when the balance is struck, 
every Englishman will say that it was an enormous sacrifice to 
make for the doubtful benefit of bondage to a Power whose govern- 
ment is despotic, whose people are degraded, and whose ambition is 
boundless. 

Upon a review of the whole subject, one or two conclusions are 
strongly suggested. One is that the interest, real or apparent, of 
any nation is not a sufficient clue to its policy in any given crisis. 
Studied in the “dry light of reason,” not many of the ostensible 
pretexts for war would bear the test of investigation. Occasions of 
offence may be infinite; causes of discord are few, and lie deeply- 
rooted in the passions and prejudices of human nature. While that 
remains unchanged, the smallest offence may give rise to the most 
serious complications. 

That being so, it follows that caution must predominate in the 
counsels that determine our attitude towards other nations—a cau- 
tion that will always become more circumspect in proportion, not so 
much to the power of any particular State, as to its disposition or 
tendency to wield its power with unreasoning prodigality aud for 
unscrupulous ends. <A firm and outspoken, but temperate, mainte- 
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nance of rights will always secure respect, when backed by the 
ability to assert them; just as a weak compliance with bellicose 
demands ensures humiliation and disgrace. 

This dignified attitude of self-respect will not, however, disqualify 
us for friendly co-operation, wherever and whenever co-operation is 
desired. Rather it will add weight to our counsels and secure 
attention to our advice. As regards Eastern Asia it is too soon 
to decide what our course of action should be. Advisers without 
number have rushed to the aid of the Government, but its policy 
will have to be shaped by the course of events. 

As to Armenia the case is different. The existence of burning 
wrongs that are a disgrace to the nineteenth century has been proved 
beyond contradiction. Every Christian Power must be interested in 
putting an end to the enormities of Turkish misrule. But even here 
caution is required. If an autonomy is to be established, let there 
be some guarantee for its reality. Let not the execution of the will 
of Europe be entrusted to a committee of one.’ And, above all, let 
it be made manifest that the spirit in which we seek to influence 
other nations is not that of a selfish regard to our own interests, but 
that of a benevolent desire for the welfare of the world. 

Au¥YRED J. FRENCH. 


(1) The speech of the Duke of Argyll at the meeting held in London, on Tuesday, 
May 7, so exactly confirms the positions taken up in this paper, that I cannot but quote 
a few sentences from it. ‘‘ Their object’’ (in the Crimean War) ‘ was not to support 
Turkey as an Empire at any cost; it was to establish this as an European principle, 
that whatever might be the fate or the future of Turkey, that fate and that future was 
to be in the hands of Europe, and not in the hands of Russia alone. . . . The war 
could have been avoided, but only by allowing Russia to establish her exclusive right 
to the seat of the government of Turkey ; but they could not have taken that course— 
the people of this country would not have allowed them to take that course.’’ In 1887, 
‘‘Though the Turks offered a very gallant resistance, they were overcome by Russia, 
who was almost at the gates of Constantinople, and forced the Treaty of San Stefano 
on the Turks. At that moment the English Government stepped in and said to Russia, 
‘No, you shall not have this Treaty ; we will take it out of your hands, and we will 
insist that Turkey shall give the promise to protect the Christians to all of us, which 
you intend she is to give to you alone.’ . . . It was now our duty to undertake an 
active and executive protectorate.’’ A resolution at this same meeting, moved by 
Canon MacColl, calling on the Government to ‘‘ insist on the introduction of definite, 
adequate, and permanent reforms, to be carried out under effective and continuous 
European supervision and control,’’ will have the support of every Englishman. 
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A “MovEMENT” is a curious thing. It begins in hopelessness, 
thrives on opposition, lives by ridicule, matures by apathy, succeeds 
unnoticed, and then something quite simple happens as the result of 
years and years of apparently unproductive agitation, and the 
“movement ” comes to a triumphal conclusion. It looks very much 
as if something of this sort might happen over the question of giving 
University degrees to women. Higher education for women has 
ceased to be a thing of wonder. If young ladies may drive alone 
in hansom cabs, go without chaperons to dances, ride bicycles in 
knickerbockers, have latchkeys, and play cricket, or even football, 
there can be nothing very alarming in their using their brains to 
such effect that they pass the most difficult examinations, and come 
out above their male competitors. Yet we have had our Miss 
Fawcett and our Mrs. Butler, and Girton, Newnham, and Lady 
Margaret Hall have become quite humdrum institutions ; but neither 
this nor that will probably have been of so much positive effect in 
determining the degree question in England, as the fact that a young 
English lady, who could not get a degree at Oxford or Cambridge, 
has just been allowed the full reward of her abilities at one of the 
Prussian Universities—Géttingen. If the typical country of reac- 
tionary ideas about women and their place in life—if Germany, with 
its hausfrau ideal and its Emperor William, allows such an innova- 
tion, why is it, people may ask, that a Cambridge Wrangler and an 
Oxford first-class woman could not receive the same honour in her 
own country ? If it was only prejudice that stood in the way, it 
must be time to drop prejudice, and see whether any practical diffi- 
culties prevent it. At any rate, it is probably not without reason 
that an important meeting of the Oxford Association for the Educa- 
tion of Women was held within a fortnight of the day when Got- 
tingen University made an Englishwoman its first Prussian ‘“ Frau- 
lein Doktor,” and that this meeting decided to take steps at once for 
an attack in force upon Oxford University for the admission of 
ladies to the B.A. degree. This Association includes such names as 
those of the President of Magdalen, Professor Pelham, Professor 
Lodge, Mr. A. Sidgwick, and Mr. Gerrans, all influential men in 
the University; it is the ultimate official governing body of the 
women’s colleges at Oxford; and the meeting on May 4th has 
settled a contested question of policy in favour of a forward cum- 
paign. 

The story of the capture of Germany is one which is worth 
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telling. Hitherto it has been generally understood, both here and 
in Germany itself, that the characteristic word verboten was pla- 
carded up against women at the entrance of every German lecture- 
room. As a matter of fact, there have been lady students at Leipzig, 
Heidelberg, and at other German Universities, but everything has 
been done, as far as possible, sub rosé. And among the German 
Universities those of Prussia have been the least inclined towards 
such an innovation as the admission of women. Heidelberg in 
Baden, Tiibingen in Wiirtemberg, Leipzig in Saxony, have been 
more or less kind under their respective Governments to certain 
aspiring lady students, but unofficially, and often only by the most 
ludicrous dodges for winking at the forbidden thing. But the 
Prussian Universities, which are under the direct control of the 
German Emperor, had had their orders peremptorily from their 
Imperial master, as late as 1892, not to open their lectures or degrees 
to women. Berlin University has been sternly conservative in the 
matter ; its principal Professors have had the ear of the Ministry of 
Education ; and until 1893 Gottingen also, which with the rest of 
Hanover became Prussian in 1866, was absolutely closed to all but 
male students. It was in these circumstances that Miss Grace 
Chisholm, after taking her Part II. in the Cambridge Mathematical 
Tripos, and leaving Girton College in the summer of 1893, was led 
by her own desire of attending .the mathematical lectures of Pro- 
fessor Klein of Gottingen, and also by the encouragement given to 
her by the progressive party among the Géttingen Faculty headed 
by Professor Klein, to make up her mind to go to Gottingen, and 
to see whether, when once on the spot, she could not get permission 
to study at the University. The story of how she obtained this per- 
mission, and what use she made of it, may now be more fully told ; 
and, having the pleasure of the acquaintance of this young lady— 
who, I may mention, is no “blue,” but a typically active young 
Englishwoman, who was one of the lawn-tennis ‘‘ champions” at 
Girton—I have had the opportunity of hearing the details from 
several different sources. It certainly was a plucky thing to go off 
to Germany on the apparently hopeless errand of conquering the 
foreigner on his own soil; and it was still more plucky, because, 
though Miss Chisholm was a good German scholar, she was by no 
means so practised in speaking German, that the mere fact of the 
foreign tongue itself was not at first an impediment which would 
have given pause to some one of less determination and energy. 
Miss Grace Chisholm had already shown her enterprise in the 
matter of passing examinations. In 1892 she was placed between 
the 23rd and 24th Wranglers in Part I. of the Mathematical 
Tripos at Cambridge, and within a fortnight she proceeded to add 
yet another laurel to her crown, by taking a step never before 
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thought of, and one which in its conception involved a certain amount 
of audacity. The examination for the Final Mathematical School at 
Oxford takes place after the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge, and 
Miss Chisholm conceived the idea of attempting to obtain a First 
Class at Oxford in the same year that she had become a Wrangler 
at Cambridge. Not being a member of either University, but being 
admitted only by favour as a woman to the examinations at both, 
there was no technical obstacle in her way. But it had always been 
supposed that the Final School of Mathematics at Oxford was more 
difficult than the First Part of the Tripos at Cambridge. I must 
explain, as an Oxford man, that one of the principal objects in life 
to us Oxonians has always been to make outsiders understand that 
there is nothing so very grand in being a Senior Wrangler at Cam- 
bridge! Once upon a time it may have meant something. But 
now—this is what we were accustomed to say—the Senior Wrangler 
is only the top man in a mathematical examination which takes place 
at the end of the third year of study at Cambridge—an examina- 
tion comprising mainly the more elementary subjects, and followed 
for those mathematicians who devote themselves to the more abstruse 
subjects, by Part II. of the Tripos in their fourth year. At Oxford, 
on the other hand, under a different system but a no less high 
standard of examination, the more elementary mathematical test 
takes place in ‘‘ Moderations,” at the end of a student’s second year, 
while the Final Honour School in his fourth year (it is very rarely 
taken in the third) corresponds to the best part of the Cambridge 
Part I. combined with Part II. On such reasoning as this did we 
Oxford men attempt, I fear without much success, to impress upon 
the non-University public that their custom of thinking a Senior 
Wrangler a much more important individual than an Oxonian who 
had been placed in the First Class of the Final Mathematical School, 
was utterly erroneous and based solely upon an exploded tradition. 
I blush to relate that Miss Chisholm’s exploit gave a very serious 
blow to this argument. For she won her First Class, and thereby 
proved that the very highest mathematical honours at Oxford could 
be gained by a lady who had only finished her third year at Cam- 
bridge, and was twenty-three places off from the Senior Wrangler of 
her year. 

When Miss Chisholm arrived at Gottingen, it was a pleasant 
surprise for her to find that she was not alone. The notion of an 
attack upon Germany had also sprung up in America ; and, a year 
or two before this, an American lady had applied for leave to attend 
lectures at Gottingen, but without success. The news, however, 
that Professor Klein was meditating another forward movement, 
suggested that the time was ripe for a fresh application, and accord- 
ingly Miss Winston, of Wisconsin, and Miss Maltby, of Massachusetts, 
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found themselves at Géttingen, in Miss Chisholm’s company, in 
the autumn of 1893. Application was at once made through the 
Géttingen Professors, whose lectures they wished to attend, to the 
Minister of Education in Berlin, and for a week or two the decision 
hung in the balance. An adverse answer would mean that the 
three ladies had made their journey for nothing, and this, in fact, 
seemed to their friends and relations the most probable result. 
But when the answer arrived, and was found to be a favourable one, 
it was recognized that the preliminary victory had been gained. It 
may be convenient here to set out more minutely the precise position 
which has been accorded to women students at Géttingen University. 
These three ladies were not admitted simply as ladies, but because in 
each instance their credentials and qualifications were so good as to 
put a certain compulsion upon the authorities. Each new candidate 
for admission must still, as in their case, apply through the Curator 
(something like the Proctor) of the University, to the Prussian 
Government, and the application must be accompanied by testi- 
monials and a recommendation from a member of the University 
Faculty, who can testify to the extent and nature of the applicant’s 
previous study. If the application is considered satisfactory, the 
Curator instructs the Pro-Rector (or President of the Faculty— 
practically our Vice-Chancellor) that no considerations of sex are to 
stand in the way, and the woman candidate is then entered on the 
University register as a ‘hearer’ (JIcspitant), but she is not 
allowed to matriculate. She may then attend the lectures of any 
Professor who will consent to her coming, and may have in other 
respects all the privileges of the regularly matriculated male 
students—and pay the same fees. Stress, it will be observed, is laid 
therefore upon the fact that the admission of women is still an 
exceptional thing; but the important point is, that when once ad- 
mitted the lady student may proceed with the whole course open to 
men, and though not a matriculated member of the University, may 
take the regular examinations and the degrees witheut further 
hindrance. 

But this last privilege was not finally granted until March of the 
present year. Since permission to attend lectures had been given 
tv the three ladies mentioned, the Géttingen Faculty had been 
thorcughly confirmed in—and its hesitating members converted to— 
the opinion that this course was a wise one to take. Indeed, the 
three young ladies unquestionably had a very “‘ good time,” for they 
became very popular with everybody, and were looked upon with affec- 
tionate pride by the youngest and oldest Professors. One result was 
shown in the passing of a resolution, of which this is a translation: 
“The Faculty does not refuse to women, as such, permission to take 
the Doctor’s examination, but reserves to itself the right of present- 
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ing, or of refusing to present, to the Minister any particular request 
for such permission.” Here the question of the conferring of 
degrees was distinctly raised, and it was advanced still further by an 
official intimation being made in answer to an application by Miss 
Chisholm to know whether she might enter for the Doctor’s degree, 
that the Faculty would leave the matter open until a dissertation had 
actually been sent in. The Doctor’s degree, I must explain, depends 
upon, first, a satisfactory thesis upon a special subject of original 
work, and, secondly, an elaborate vird voce examination. The result of 
this communication was that, in the summer of 1894, Miss Chisholm 
set to work upon a thesis, and by Christmas it was ready to be sent 
in. In January the Faculty unanimously recommended that she 
should be allowed to take the vivd voce examination for the degree, 
and their recommendation was sent up to Berlin for the sanction of 
the Minister of Education. Then came an anxious period both for 
the ladies themselves and also for their friends the Professors, who 
by this time had quite come to identify themselves with the fortunes 
of their protégées. For six weeks they waited, and heard nothing, 
and everybody became impatient and prepared for disappointment. 
At last the tension became too much, and one day Miss Chisholm 
asked the Curator privately whether he thought it would be any good 
if she herself went to Berlin and tried to obtain an interview with 
the Minister. ‘I think it probably would,” was the reply, a little 
surprised but prompt; and the next day Miss Chisholm went to 
Berlin without more ado, armed with letters from the Curator and 
from some others of her Academic friends. The result was exceed- 
ingly gratifying. The Minister, Dr. Bosse, received the young 
English lady with great courtesy and good nature, “‘ pumped” her 
about the way in which the Géttingen experiment had succeeded so 
far, professed the greatest surprise that she had not already received 
her degree, declared that he had expected her to be examined first 
and to ask for his sanction afterwards, and gave her a written 
permission for all that was asked, within twenty-four hours of her 
arrival. This was victory indeed, and Miss Chisholm went back 
to Géttingen at the end of March with the practical certainty that 
after the Easter vacation she would return to the University only to 
take her degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the earliest possible 
moment. The final ordeal was passed on April 26th, and the result 
of a two hours’ examination in mathematics, physics, and astronomy 
by the Faculty of Philosophy was that Miss Chisholm was granted 
her degree magnd cum daude—that is, with second-class honours. 
The first-class, or swmmd cum laude, is very rarely given, and when 
it is remembered that in this case the candidate was a foreigner, a 
second-class must be accounted very good indeed. Indeed, it is this 
foreign element which will impress many people most. Nor did this 
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fight for a German degree entail merely the mastering of a foreign 
language for the purposes of the final examination, for one of the fea- 
tures of the German lecturing system is that the students themselves 
have now and again to give a lecture on their own particular subject 
to the whole class with whom they attend the different Professors. 
One is reminded of the case of a distinguished Orientalist, lately 
deceased, who was so imperfectly acquainted with English when he 
went up, as an undergraduate, to Oxford that he applied for permis- 
sion to write the answers to his examination papers in any other 
language, and was refused. He got a second-class, too. 

What has now been accomplished at Gottingen clearly puts the 
question of the admission of women to Prussian Universities on a 
somewhat new footing. It is too early yet to say to what extent the 
exceptional privileges now open will be utilised; but, whether or 
not there are German women ready to follow in the footsteps of 
Miss Chisholm, here, at any rate, we find the University of 
Gottingen a German home of learning, and not only German but 
under the jealously conservative régime of Prussia, which, having 
allowed women, even as an exception, to attend the men’s lectures 
and take the men’s examinations, does not make any difficulty about 
allowing them to take the degree also. Considering that Miss Chis- 
holm had in her own country qualified for the B.A. degree, both at 
Cambridge and at Oxford, and yet is unable to take it at either of 
them, the contrast between ourselves and Germany seems eminently 
absurd. Why is it that women may not take degrees at Oxford or 
Cambridge ? 

Probably neither the ‘“ powers that be” at our two ancient Uni- 
versities, nor the public generally, really know how isolated Oxford 
and Cambridge are in this respect. If we add Dublin University to 
their number, it is almost exactly true—I am not sure about Russia 
—that they stand against the world in their refusal to treat women 
on an equality with men. In Great Britain itself all the other Uni- 
versities have opened both examinations and degrees to women}; 
London, Durham, Victoria University, all the Scotch Universities, 
the new Welsh University (which has a clause in its charter com- 
pelling it to have women on its governing body), and the Royal 
University of Ireland. All our colonial Universities do the same ; 
and Cambridge still cherishes feelings of resentment about the petition 
presented to her by the combined Australian Universities in favour 
of the women’s degree. America I need hardly mention. Paris—the 
one French University—the Italian Universities, Sweden, Switzer- 
land; but it is unnecessary to go through them one by one. To 
all intents and purposes Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin stand in a 
little ring of their own, recognizing no degrees from anywhere else, 
and allowing none of their own to anybody but men. But if that 
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is so, someone may ask, why bother about them? Why do not 
women go to these other Universities and take degrees there? It is 
a plausible objection ; but the answers are surely sufficient. In the 
first place, it is intrinsically absurd that these three Universities 
should stand out, and women naturally want to bring them into 
line with the others. But also, it is unquestionable that Oxford 
and Cambridge have a prestige above all others; their examinations 
are more important, and their degrees carry more weight. And fur- 
ther, it is pointed out, that if they meant to confine themselves to 
men, they ought not to have gone so far as to admit women to the 
examinations at all. It might be reasonable to say that Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin were men’s Universities, and that there was 
no necessity to open them to women; but having opened their 
examinations to women, and having allowed Girton, Newnham, Lady 
Margaret Hall, Somerville Hall, and the other women’s colleges to 
be erected in connection with the Universities, it is illogical and 
unfair to stop there, and deny the degree which is the official certi- 
ficate to the world at large of having taken the prescribed University 
course. 

As a mere man, who has taken an Oxford degree, and has never 
found it of the slightest possible use, perhaps I may be permitted to 
say that the anxiety of ladies to be allowed to present a University 
with £7 10s., in exchange for a couple of letters, has frequently 
occasioned me some surprise. The plain fact about the B.A. degree 
is that it means very little. Indeed, it is a very misleading thing, 
because it is equally open to the mere “ passman ” and to the most 
brilliant scholar of his year, and puts them both on the same level. 
If you want to know what a man has done at Oxford, you think 
nothing of the B.A. degree and everything of the class he has 
taken, which would be the same whether he took his degree or not. 
It is the fashion to take one’s degree ; and the fashion is so strong 
that schoolmasters are practically obliged to do so; but for ten 
men out of every dozen who pay the extra fees to the University, 
the degree is quite useless in after-life, and in England we never 
think of putting it after our names, except occasionally on the 
title-page of a book, if we write one. However, there is another 
side to this question. If ‘ going to the ’Varsity ” ever became as 
common an incident in the lives of well-to-do young women as it is 
in those of young men—if, say, as many lady students as men 
went into residence annually at Oxford or Cambridge—this aspect 
of the degree—its uselessness—might prevent its being sought by a 
large proportion of the ladies. On the other hand, the University 
might then begin to regret, from a financial point of view, that it 
had ever done anything to check such an important source of 
revenue; and the authorities even now do not seem to have con- 
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sidered bow much the University Chests would benefit by the 
additional fees which women are ready to pay. But as things are, 
and as they certainly will continue to be for many years to come, 
it is practically only the women who intend to make use of the 
degree, or of its equivalent, who are energetic enough to take the 
examinations ; and this denial of the ordinary label to them is really 
a hardship. Not merely among English people ignorant of the 
conditions of University life, but outside England, and in the 
colonies more particularly, it is difficult for a woman who has done 
even brilliantly in the Oxford or Cambridge examinations to obtain 
posts, educational or otherwise, which the degree, though it means 
absolutely nothing but a payment of fees, would at once have 
secured her. In this way our two ancient Universities have 
actually done harm to several women who have used the facilities 
there for taking the examinations; for after a distinguished career 
at the University, closing without the degree, they go over the seas 
only to find that their record in the schools is unrecognized, and 
that the time spent in study under the best tutors of the greatest 
Universities of Great Britain would have been more profitably 
employed anywhere else where a degree of any sort whatever could 
have been obtained. The result in practice must be that the action 
of Oxford and Cambridge will drive English lady students away, 
possibly to America or Germany, and that our cleverest women will 
adorn the inferior or even the foreign Universities. To call this an 
unpatriotic policy may have no effect ; but it is also inexpedient, if 
our old Universities wish to boast of the “pick” of our native 
intellect. 

That Oxford and Cambridge have not opened their degrees to 
women has been due almost entirely to a general sort of objection 
to doing so, which is only a more or less reasonable or unreasonable 
form of prejudice. But there is one more practical obstacle. If you 
allow them degrees, it is said, you will make women regular mem- 
bers of the University, with votes. This result strikes a good many 
otherwise unprejudiced persons as objectionable. But why? In any 
case their voting power would be very small; and that there is not 
much force in the objection on its merits would appear from the fact 
that other Universities manage to get over it. However, if anybody 
is really influenced by this consideration, it might be best to advance 
step by step; the degree would do to begin with; the vote might 
be separated, and wait for a subsequent occasion. The movement 
for women’s degrees is not necessarily a suffrage movement also. 

If properly qualified English women need University degrees, 
they will have them. In point of fact, they can get them 
practically everywhere but at Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin ; and 
the refusal there is unjust, unpatriotic, financially foolish, and edu- 
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cationally mischievous. Common-sense must at length prevail; and 
it will not prevail the less soon because most people will rightly 
think that the women who will want degrees are on the whole a 
limited and exceptional class. There is an unconsciously amusing 
touch in some of the sentences in an open letter recently sent by an 
American lady at Gottingen to the Collegiate Alumnw of America, 
describing what has been done in Gottingen and what the pioneers 
of that movement hope for its future. ‘It is plainly understood,” 
she writes in perfect seriousness, “that no woman student is desired 
who is not well prepared and has not a definite aim and motive in 
her study; no one is desired who comes out of curiosity or mere 
amusement. If this year instead of fifteen women there had come 
one hundred, we would have had cause to tremble for the outcome 
of the experiment ; the mass would have been too large and too 
heterogeneous. It would be deplorable for it to become within a 
few years the mode, the fad, for American women-students to study 
at Géttingen University ; the University would not desire it; it 
would overtax the present limit of its hospitality ; it would thwart 
the success of the experiment and the purpose of the cause.” 

Not unnatural, perhaps, this sort of notion that every girl will 
want to go and do likewise; but how far from the truth, here in 
England, at any rate! The problem of “the Odd Women,” at our 
present stage of civilisation, necessitates that some should earn 
their living, or at least occupy their single lives, by the work of 
hand or brain; and if the teacher finds that a University degree is 
to-day an essential, she must have it—if not at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, then Oxford and Cambridge are deliberately keeping their 
pupils back in the race, and that is not one of the functions of an 
ideal University. But though there are the Odd Women, there are 
also the Even Women, who will never, within the range of our 
vision into the future, have to work in the same way that every 
man must and ought. “The cause” is therefore a limited one, 
after all, so far as concerns the admission of women to men’s most 
difficult examinations and men’s degrees. Good education for 
women is a very different matter; but though our modern ideas 
about education are becoming sadly narrow, public opinion has not 
yet agreed that women have no other things to learn than those 
which are valuable to men. Even when Oxford and Cambridge fall 
into line with the other Universities, there will still be a large 
majority of the nicest and most highly cultivated women, just as we 
see them now, who will never have had the least inclination to pass 
an examination or take a degree. 


An Oxrorp B.A. 




























MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MUNICIPAL CAREER. 


Mr, CuamBertaty’s startling intervention on behalf of the Con- 
servative party in the recent London County Council election had 
an interest and significance which did not end with the declaration 
of the polls. It suggested reflections and raised questions which, 
with the increasing urgency of social reforms and the growing im- 
portance of the municipality as the agency by which they may be 
effected, are likely to recur again and again in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
future relations with the democracy, of whom he was once a trusted 
leader. Mr. Chamberlain spoke then, as he will speak again, with 
all the weight and authority of his well-earned reputation for muni- 
cipal work at Birmingham, and although it is impossible to be posi- 
tive, it is only too probable that they contributed not a little to turn 
the scale against a Progressive victory. This being so, it becomes 
both interesting and useful to examine Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal 
career with some care and exactitude—to inquire in detail into the 
meaning that it should have in those civic politics which are begin- 
ning to divide attention with Imperial affairs. 

The part played by Mr. Chamberlain in the London election only 
served to remind us of a fact which, in truth, he was one of the first 
to recognise. ‘‘ Here I have learned whatever I know of official 
administration, whatever experience I have gained of public life,” 
said the right honourable gentleman in the Birmingham Town Hall 
on the occasion of a banquet held in honour of his appointment as a 
cabinet minister. In other words, upon his unique reputation as a 
municipal reformer, Mr. Chamberlain rapidly built for himself his 
position in national affairs ; by his unprecedented success in the Bir- 
mingham Town Council he paved the way to triumph in the House of 
Commons. It is now nearly twenty years since Mr. Chamberlain 
resigned the Mayor’s Chair in order to seek a seat in Parliament ; 
but the influence of his municipal career over his whole public life 
is yet far from exhausted. Nine years ago, indeed, it could be made 
the subject of effective sneer across the floor of the House. To-day, 
such is the higher estimation of that sphere of public work in which 
Mr. Chamberlain graduated, Mr. Sexton would hardly care to twit 
him with the possession of a mayoral mind. 

Mr. Chamberlain was elected a member of the Birmingham Town 
Council in 1869. He was in his thirty-fourth year, but then, as 
now, he did not look his years, and his nomination is said to have 
given by no means unqualified satisfaction to some of the grey- 
beards in municipal affairs. But Mr. Chamberlain had won his 
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spurs as a speaker at the Birmingham and Edgbaston Debating 
Society, and, having been appointed the previous year Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the rapidly growing National Education 
League, was beginning to be known in the political circles of the 
town. ‘There can be no doubt,” said the Birmingham Daiiy Post, 
in justification of the choice of the Liberal party in St. Paul’s Ward, 
“that Mr. Chamberlain is eminently fitted to represent the ward. 
He is a large ratepayer, a man of thorough business habits, enlarged 
views, and marked ability—belonging, indeed, to precisely the class 
of men most desirable in the Town Council.” It was probably due, 
in part, to the effect of this testimonial that the threatened opposi- 
tion fell through, and Mr. Chamberlain’s election went unchal- 
lenged. 

For the first year or so of his municipal career Mr. Chamberlain 
contented himself with proving to his colleagues the possession of 
those ‘‘ business habits” to which his eulogist had alluded—habits 
which he had early acquired, of course, on leaving school for the 
office at the age of sixteen. On the two committees to which he had 
been appointed—the Watch and Free Grammar School Committee— 
he caused no small astonishment by the promptitude and energy 
with which he set himself to master every detail of their work. 
Before very long his influence made itself felt at every meeting of 
these Committees. In the meantime, however, Mr. Chamberlain did 
not take a very active part in the debates at the public meetings of 
the Council, and of his diligent routine labours in committee the 
town heard nothing. The question of facilitating the admission of 
the children of the poor to the Grammar School, which Mr. Cham- 
berlain again and again raised in committee, obtained an increasing 
amount of attention, and before his three years’ term as a member of 
the Council expired he had made some bitter enemies by his deter- 
mined stand in favour of the Sunday opening of the Art Gallery 
and Free Reference Library. 

In the School Board, on the other hand, to which Mr. Chamber- 
lain was elected on its creation in November, 1870, he at once took 
a leading position. In a rather presumptuous spirit of self-confi- 
dence the National Education League nominated candidates for all 
the fifteen seats, with the chastening result, under the operation of 
the cumulative vote, that only seven were successful. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was of the number, and from the outset he was foremost in 
combating the policy by which the sectarian majority sought to 
minimise as much as possible the effect of the Education Act. Tire- 
less in committee, ever on the alert to take advantage of an opponent’s 
blunder in tactics, eloquent and resolute at the meetings of the 
Board, Mr. Chamberlain, in the three years, made a great impres- 
sion on both friends and foes, and made possible the personal 
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triumphs which, although then probably unsuspected by his warmest 
admirers, were so quickly to follow. 

In consequence of his action on the School Board, quite as much 
as his votes on the Town Council in respect to the Sunday question, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s re-election to the latter in November, 1872, was 
hotly contested. The municipal elections of that year are still 
remembered in Birmingham on account of their exceptional severity, 
and it was said by the newspapers of the time that the opposition to 
Mr. Chamberlain in St. Paul’s Ward was “ unequalled for virulence 
in any part of the town.” In the end, Mr. Chamberlain succeeded 
in defeating his opponent by a majority of 62 votes. In the course 
of this contest, it is interesting to notice, Mr. Chamberlain got a 
foretaste of that abuse to which he was subjected by a section of his 
Conservative opponents during the brilliant period of his Mayoralty. 
Even his speeches, describing the beneficence of the work which the 
Municipality might undertake, were described as “‘ frothy spouting, 
seasoned by antiquated Joe Millerisms.” 

The elections of 1872 were really the turning-point in Bir- 
mingham’s municipal history. For the first time they were 
avowedly fought on party lines, in each case a Conservative being 
pitted against a Liberal. At the moment both parties were anxious 
to disclaim responsibility for the innovation. The Conservatives 
laid it at the door of Mr. Chamberlain, who was alleged to have 
expressed a desire to turn out every political opponent on the 
Council, and the Liberals traced it home to Mr. Sampson Lloyd, 
M.P., who had urged his Conservative friends to use the municipal 
elections as a means to the Parliamentary representation of the 
borough. To whoever the responsibility belonged, there can be 
little question but that the result, on the whole, was very greatly 
to the good of the town. In after years Mr. Chamberlain frankly 
declared in favour of municipal elections being fought on party 
lines :— 

“Tt is of the essence of our representative institutions that we 
should have party government, and the lines of party, if they are 
not defined by politics, will be fixed by something less honourable 
and less definite. They must be fixed by local prejudice or personal 
preference, and if you have lesser issues in place of the greater I 
believe you will find that there will be less extended interest in the 
work which has been done. There will be inferior character in the 
representatives. You are likely in such a case to have a more 
apathetic constituency and less efficient representation.” ? 

Mr. Chamberlain was doubtless speaking in strict accordance 
with his own experience of municipal life. When he entered the 
Birmingham Council its elections were decided chiefly by “local 


(1) Speech at Birmingham, Oct. 27, 1880. 
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prejudice” or “ personal preference”; there was great apathy on the 
part of the mass of the citizens; and only a small proportion of 
them, as a rule, troubled to record their votes. With the elections 
of 1872 all this was changed. In Mr. Chamberlain’s own ward, 
for example, 665 electors voted out of 947 on the register. In the 
newspapers, at public meetings, in the homes of the citizens, 
municipal affairs received an amount of attention which had never 
before been given to them. And it was this awakening of civic 
spirit which ushered in Mr. Chamberlain’s day of great things, 
which enabled him to accomplish so much in such a short space of 
time. 

Nevertheless the new departure was not accomplished without 
vigorous protests. After their severe defeats year after year it was 
only natural that Conservatives should long for the return of the 
time when “local prejudice” or ‘ personal preference ” were 
paramount, whatever were the feelings with which they entered on 
the first contest. But in some cases even men who described them- 
selves as Liberals joined in the outcry, and, as the supposed author 
of the mischief, Mr. Chamberlain was singled out for their attack. 
I am bound to say that Mr. Chamberlain gave a Roland for every 
Oliver, and, having regard to subsequent events, it is curious to find 
him referring to one of these assailants as “‘ Judas Iscariot.” There 
was much wild talk about “tyranny” and ‘‘ government” by a clique, 
but nothing can be found to justify it in the records of the Corpora- 
tion during “the Chamberlain era,” with the possible exception of 
one occasion, when a member was turned off one of the committees, 
because he had written a pamphlet strongly attacking Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy. 

On the other hand, the conclusion cannot be resisted that if 
Mr. Chamberlain had not declared war upon the Conservatives in the 
Town Council he could not have so promptly brought about those 
beneficent changes in whose favour all parties in Birmingham are now 
ready to testify. At the beginning of Mr. Chamberlain’s career 
Birmingham was by no means in the vanguard of municipal pro- 
gress. Compared with Glasgow, Manchester, and Bradford, it had 
heavy arrears to make good. Not only were gas and water still 
private monopolies and the central part of the town a congeries of 
slums, but there was a great deficiency of open space for the purpose 
of recreation ; little more than a beginning had been made with the 
educational work of the municipality, and it still lacked a worthy 
home. For the fulfilment of all these objects several earnest-minded 
members of the Council had striven again and again, but their best 
efforts had been too often frustrated by the indifference and inertia 
of their colleagues and of the citizens at large. 

The first act of the Council, after these crucial elections of 1873, 
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was to elect Mr. Chamberlain Mayor by an almost unanimous vote. 
Such little opposition as was manifested by the nomination of another 
gentleman (who, however, declined to stand) arose not from any 
questioning of Mr. Chamberlain's personal fitness for the office after 
his four short years of municipal service, but from suspicion of his 
Republican principles. It was then generally anticipated that the 
Prince of Wales would be visiting the town during his year of office, 
for the purpose of opening the new municipal buildings, which were 
approaching completion. As is well known these fears were quite 
dissipated, and Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct on the occasion elicited 
praise from all quarters. But with a man of less adroitness it might well 
have been quite otherwise. One of Mr. Chamberlain’s earliest public 
speeches had been delivered in the Birmingham Town Hall in 1870, 
at a meeting called to express sympathy with the newly proclaimed 
French Republic, and in the course of that speech, it was remembered, 
he had declared that “a republic was bound to come in England!” 
It was further said that at election meetings Mr. Chamberlain had 
pledged himself against the expenditure of the ratepayers’ money in 
the entertainment of royalty. Altogether it was a critical time in 
his municipal career. In the result there can be no question that 
by the course which he took—in giving the Prince a welcome which 
was cordial without being sycophantic—Mr. Chamberlain strength- 
ened himself in the good opinion of the town generally, and at the 
same time did not materially impair his growing popularity with 
the Radical party. 

With the beginning of 1874 Mr. Chamberlain retired from busi- 
ness, and, until his election to Parliament in June, 1876, practically 
gave the whole of his time to municipal work. In this short period 
of two and a half years, Mr. Chamberlain succeeded in bringing 
about the municipalisation of Birmingham’s gas and water, and the 
adoption of his great improvement scheme, while he gave an impetus 
to the progress of the town which did not exhaust itself for ten years 
or more. Mr. Chamberlain first brought forward his plan for the 
acquirement of the gas-works by the Corporation, which he had pre- 
pared in friendly consultation with the directors of the two Com- 
panies concerned, on January 13, 1874. Such was the impression 
which his clear and convincing speech made upon tha Council, that 
his plan was approved by fifty-four votes to two. Yet, at the 
municipal elections in the previous November, several of the Conser- 
vative candidates for the vacant seats had questioned the policy of 
municipalising the gas supply, one of their number contending that 
while it might be advisable in small towns, where in the lighting of 
the street-lamps the local authorities were the principal consumers, 
it was in a large community an objectionable and most hazardous 
experiment. Their views obtained some amount of support when 
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the question was directly submitted to the decision of the ratepayers 
themselves. At a town’s meeting, later in the year, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal was approved by “a large majority,” but, a poll 
being demanded, no fewer than 1,200 ratepayers, out of about 
4,000 who took part in it, voted in favour of the continuance of the 
régime of the Birmingham Gaslight and Coke Co. and the Bir- 
mingham and Staffordshire Gaslight Co. To Mr. Chamberlain’s 
movement for the municipalisation of the water supply, on the other 
hand, I have been unable to find any trace of serious opposition. 
Not a single member of the Council ventured to vote against his 
scheme when brought forward in December, 1874, and at the town’s 
meeting which followed there was hardly a dissentient voice. Yet, 
only five years before, when a highly-esteemed alderman, who had 
spent years in the town’s service, had urged the municipalisation of 
the water supply upon the Council, a deaf ear was turned to his 
exhortation. In 1854, when the Council had actually resolved upon 
this step, it was turned aside by the hostility of the ratepayers. 
There were heroes before Agamemnon, but such circumstances as 
these might well have persuaded Mr. Chamberlain’s friends that in 
him they had the first of a new order of municipal statesmen. 
Reverting to the debates that took place on the municipalisation 
of the gas, it is startling to find the family likeness of the arguments 
to which Mr. Chamberlain had to reply to those now used by his 
friends in the municipal politics of London. ‘ He believed,” one 
councillor is reported to have said, in a speech which was typical of 
many, “that the Council ought not under any circumstances to 
become manufacturers of any article, inasmuch as their time was 
fully occupied in attending to their ordinary business. . . . If 
they were to buy up the gas companies it might lead them to other 
great things, such as the banking business of the town. He believed 
that the monopolising spirit of the Council might lead them into 
trying that.” To such arguments Mr. Chamberlain replied with the 
broad proposition that ‘all monopolies which were sustained in any 
way by the State ought to be in the hands of the representatives of 
the people—by the representative authority should they be adminis- 
tered, and to them their profits should go, and not to private 
speculators.” And at the Mayor's banquet on November 9, 1874, 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke even more plainly as to the aims and prin- 
ciples underlying the proposals which were winning such prompt 
acceptance : “ They were really becoming Communists in this country 
without knowing, because, although the word Communist had an 
ugly sound to those who remembered the outrages which disgraced 
the latter days of the Commune in Paris, it must be borne in mind 
that the leaders of the organization fought for the same principles 
of local self-government, and these principles of Republican institu- 
VOL. LVII. N.S, 3a 
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tions English citizens would descend into the streets to fight for if 
need be.’ 

Even after the Corporation had decided to take over the business of 
the gas companies, and the measure had been piloted through a 
Parliamentary Committee, largely owing to Mr. Chamberlain’s skill 
as a witness, there were prophecies of evil, forebodings of disaster. 
At the municipal elections of 1874 and 1875 Mr. Chamberlain was 
charged, on the one hand, with “ squandering ”’ the money of the 
ratepayers in making bad bargains with the companies; and, on 
the other hand, in bringing upon the Municipality, as a great 
employer, inevitable corruption. Mr. Chamberlain did not argue 
with these prophets, and the ratepayers of Birmingham, as shown 
by the results of the elections, simply disbelieved them. On the 
other hand, it was probably Mr. Chamberlain’s sanguine forecast of 
the results of municipalisation, rather than his advocacy of its 
abstract principle, which secured for it the overwhelming support of 
average men. Fortunately for the abstract principle the forecast 
has been exceeded by the reality. Even Mr. Chamberlain did not 
anticipate in 1875 that by municipalisation of the gas the Cor- 
poration would secure an average annual revenue of £42,000 per 
annum, whilst reducing by 35 per cent. its cost to the consumer. 
Nor did he venture to promise that whilst their daily supply of 
water would be doubled, the citizens would be saved £33,000 a year 
in its cost. 

From the beginning of his municipal career, Mr. Chamberlain had 
never ceased to reproach his fellow-townsmen with the large squalid 
and insanitary areas, the wretched streets and foetid courts in the 
centre of Birmingham. To the constantly expressed fear that 
drastic measures would involve heavy increase in the rates, Mr. 
Chamberlain was never tired of replying that it might be a question 
of rates, but it was also a question of life and death. Mr. Cham- 
berlain recognised the wisdom, however, of finding a new source of 
revenue before undertaking the clearance and reconstruction of this 
pestilential district, and accordingly he first devoted all his energy 
to the question of municipalising the gas. With this object accom- 
plished, and with the passing of Mr. Cross’s Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, by which the powers of the Municipality were increased, Mr. 
Chamberlain, in July, 1875, took the first step towards the end he 
had in view. He obtained, without opposition, the appointment of 
a committee to receive representations with regard to any insanitary 
area in the borough and to submit a scheme for its improvement. 
Few members of the Council probably anticipated that the passing 
of this modest resolution would ultimately lead to the adoption of a 
scheme involving the rehousing of a population of 16,500 and an 


1) Birminghem Daily Post, Nov. 10, 1874. 
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expenditure of over a million and a half sterling. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who had acted as Chairman of the Committee, defended its scheme 
both inside and outside the Council, with such eloquence and enthu- 
siasm that the opposition of “vested interest” and timid people, 
which threatened to be formidable, was never able to organize itself. 
Mr. Chamberlain had far more difficulty in the following year in 
obtaining Parliamentary sanction for the scheme, and afterwards of 
reconciling his impatience with the legal formalities which had to be 
observed. At one time serious delay was threatened by the fact 
that the Council had no funds in hand which they could legally use 
for the purpose of purchasing property required, whereupon Mr. 
Chamberlain offered to advance £10,000 out of his own purse, and, 
stimulated by this example, other rich citizens raised the loan in 
a day or two to £50,000. 

With his election as Mayor for the third time in November, 1875, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal career may be said to have reached its 
zenith. Having been made an Alderman, he had not had to undergo 
a second contest on the expiration of the Councillor’s three years 
term of office. But the municipal elections of that month were 
dominated by his personality, against the supreme influence of which 
the Conservatives or “‘ Moderates” then made their last, unavailing 
protest. ‘‘ He had a high regard for the abilities and talents of the 
Mayor,” said Councillor Lowe, who was the leader of the forlorn 
hope. ‘‘He was a great man and had a great mind; but they 
must remember that France had once a great man in the person of 
Napoleon. The Mayor was as much the Napoleon of Birmingham 
as the late Napoleon was Emperor of France. He was not only 
Mayor, but he was Town Council too.” With the picture of a dicta- 
torship, the vision of a disaster, thus brought before their eyes, never- 
theless the people of Birmingham elected only one candidate out of 
six in opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

Mr. Chamberlain resigned the Mayoralty in June, 1876, in order 
to become one of the Members of Parliament for Birmingham. In 
his capacity of Alderman, however, he continued to take some part 
in Birmingham’s municipal work till four years later, when he was 
appointed President of the Board of Trade. It was during this 
period—in January, 1877—that he persuaded the Council to pass, 
by 46 to 10, a resolution in favour of the municipalisation of the 
drink traffic on the Gothenburg plan. But Mr. Chamberlain’s 
municipal career may be properly said to have ended with his elec- 
tion to Parliament. From that time the House of Commons had his 
heart and brain, and on its floor his hope and ambition were centred. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal career thus covered a period of less than 
seven years, as compared with nearly twenty which he has given to 
Parliamentary life. Having regard to the real value and enduring 
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effect of the work he has been able to accomplish in the two arenas, 
during these two spaces of time, one cannot help thinking that pos- 
terity will owe more to Mr. Chamberlain, the municipal leader, than 
to Mr. Chamberlain, the Parliamentary gladiator. ‘“ I will confess to 
you,” said the right hon. gentleman, in the speech of October, 1880, 
from which I have already quoted, “that I am so parochially 
minded, that I look with greater satisfaction to our annexation of 
the gas and of the water, to our scientific frontier in the improve- 
ment area, than I do to the results of that Imperial policy which has 
given us Cyprus and the Transvaal; and I am prouder of having 
been engaged with you in warring against ignorance and disease 
and crime in Birmingham, than if I had been the author of the 
Zulu war, or had instigated the invasion of Afghanistan.” In his 
heart Mr. Chamberlain must feel to-day that, measured by the work 
of seven years in the Birmingham Town Council, there is a con- 
siderable deficiency in the results of his twenty years’ service in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal career is briefly written on the 
fountain in the centre of the square wherein Birmingham’s chief 
civic buildings have been placed. With this tribute in memory 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal career almost every citizen of 
Birmingham to-day is in hearty accord, even including those 
who, at the time, were his bitter assailants and determined oppo- 
nents. But many who were then his helpers and supporters cannot 
but feel keen regret that, having led the battle of municipal 
progress in Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain should have thrown in 
his lot with the forces of reaction in London. They remember what 
he must have forgotten when accusing the London County Council 
of “ ambition’’—that on his own confession he was always inclined 
“to magnify his office as councillor and mayor of Birmingham.” 
They remember what he must have forgotten, when twitting the 
Council with its readiness “ to run a pawnshop or rebuild St. Paul’s” 
—that when, in the golden age of the Birmingham Corporation, his 
opponents scornfully asked what it proposed to do next, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was wont to reply in this sarcastic fashion : ‘‘ Oh, in the next 
session we shall promote a Bill to remove the seat of government to 
Birmingham and to put the monuments of Westminster Abbey into 
our Art Gallery.” They remember what Mr. Chamberlain must 
have forgotten, when he joined company with those who never tire 
of cheap sneers at the London County Council—that on one historic 
occasion in Birmingham he declared that “ municipal institutions 
represent the authority of the people. Any disrespect shown to us, 
any ridicule unduly cast upon our functions, strikes through us at 
the constituency itself and lowers our authority and our power of 
public usefulness.” 

Freperick Doman. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE WAR BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND CHINA. 


Tue great war in the extreme East has lasted not quite ten months.' 
It has destroyed the reputation of one Empire, and made that of 
another. In endless ways it has been full of instruction, but I pro- 
pose to deal with it only in so far as it has illustrated the rules of 
International law. To the student of this science an outbreak of 
hostilities is always interesting. He knows that in war-time the 
questions with which he is concerned come thicker and faster than 
in time of peace, and that he can turn for their solution, either 
directly or by analogy, not merely to the often ill-defined practice of 
nations, or the frequently uncertain results of diplomatic discussions, 
but, in many cases, to clear and authoritative decisions of Courts of 
Prize. 

The law of war, as is well known, consists of two great chapters, 
dealing respectively with the relations of one belligerent to the 
other, and with the relations of each belligerent to neutrals. 

The former topic has been under discussion for at least six cen- 
turies; for, not to mention classical antiquity, the literature of it 
may be traced from the canonists and casuists, through the dreamers 
of a law of Nature, down to the positive systems of the present day. 
The latter topic is comparatively modern, dating, as a clearly defined 
subject of separate inquiry, only from the eighteenth century ; 
though it has already come far to surpass in complexity and import- 
ance the law of Belligerency. 

I propose to call attention to some points in which each of these 
departments of International law has been illustrated by the war 
which has just been brought to a close. But, first of all, a word or 
two upon the applicability of International law to the nations which 
have been engaged in this combat ; a question upon which some very 
random observations have appeared in the public press.?, Are China 
and Japan, with reference either to one another or to other Powers, 
subject to the duties which are recognised as subsisting between the 
States of Europe? We come here upon a large question, no less 
than the essential character of International law, and the sphere of 


(1) It ended on 8th May, when the ratifications of the Treaty signed at Shimonoseki 
on 17th April, were exchanged at Chefoo. During the armistice, the war, of course, 
continued to subsist : ‘‘ Non pax est inducize ; bellum enim manet, pugna cessat.’’ 

(2) E.g. in the Saturday Review, 11th August, 1894: ‘‘ There was no legal war. . . 
The code of International law does not apply to barbarians, who have nothing of 
civilisation beyond a chatter of words and a supply of deadly weapons.” Cf. even the 
Law Journal, 1894, pp. 478, 513, 536. 
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its operation. According to the older theory, no doubt, the law of 
Nations was the law of Christendom ; as little applicable to infidels 
as was the “common law ”’ of the Greek cities (ra cowa tov ‘EXAHvev 
vopupa) to societies of barbarians. The Reformation, by breaking 
up the religious unity of Europe, obliged the jurists of those days to 
look less and less to religion as the test of subjection to what was 
later described as the “‘ public law of Europe,” and of membership 
of the “ Family of Nations.” It came to be understood that the 
members of this “ Family” are the States of Western Europe and 
their derivatives in North and South America, as sharers not so 
much in a common religion as in a common civilisation and stock 
of moral ideas. That any other States possess these qualifications is 
not to be presumed, but needs to be established from the special 
circumstances of each case. The accession of the Oriental races to 
the law or “ concert’’ of Europe may be taken to have begun by 
the formal admission into it of the Ottoman Empire by the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856. Since that date, the maintenance of permanent 
diplomatic intercourse between the European Courts and _ several 
Powers of the remoter East, together with the increasingly large 
number of Treaties made with such Powers, and well observed by 
them, have accustomed us to regard these new-comers as belonging 
to the charmed circle; though, perhaps, as admitted to it only on 
probation. Such might seem to be the position of Japan; but such 
could hardly be said to be the position of China; for China is far 
behind Japan in readiness to assimilate the ethical ideas of the West, 
or to enter into the network of Treaties which so much facilitates 
the social life of the world.* In particular, she has neglected to 
accede to the Geneva Convention for the treatment of the wounded, 
to which Japan long ago became a party ; nor have her courts and 
codes any pretension so to satisfy European requirements as to 
justify the Western Powers in resigning, as they are about to do in 
the case of Japan,” the extra-territorial privileges enjoyed in the 
Empire by foreigners. Antecedently to the war, therefore, we should 
have said that Japan was admitted on probation, while China was 
only a candidate for admission, to the “ Family of Nations.” Let us 
now see what further light kas been thrown upon the respective 
qualifications of the two Empires by subsequent events; and first with 
reference to the law of BELLIGERENCY, where we have to consider: 
I.—The declaration of war. IJ.—The conduct of warfare. I1— 
The commercia belli, i.e., such quasi-friendly transactions as occur 
between enemies. 

(1) #.g., the “universal conventions’’ as to weights and measures, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

(2) Great Britain, by Treaty with Japan of 16th July, 1894, provides for the 


cessation of such privileges after five years from that date. The United States and 
Italy have already followed suit. 
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I.—War was formally declared by Japan on Ist August, 1894, 
and the challenge was accepted in a counter-declaration issued by 
China on the following day. But hostilities were already in 
progress. On 25th July, a Japanese squadron had been engaged 
with Chinese men-of-war which had been convoying transports 
carrying reinforcements for Asan, in Korea; and Japanese troops 
had captured Asan itself on the 29th. A state of war existed 
therefore between the two countries as early as 25th July; and 
there is nothing irregular in a war thus commenced. It has long 
been a settled doctrine of International law that a declaration, 
though laudable and for several purposes convenient, is not an 
essential preliminary to legitimate warfare, and that, even when 
issued, it may be followed by acts of hostility without an interval.’ 
For proof that practice has been in accordance with theory, it will 
be enough to refer to the historical sketch of the subject which 
was prepared for the War Office by Colonel Maurice, when the 
possibility of this country being invaded without notice by means of 
a Channel Tunnel was under discussion. 


II.—With reference to the conduct of warfare, China has not 
accepted the customs, nor has she bound herself by the express 
conventions, which prevail among civilised nations. The signal 
made by Admiral Ting, before the battle off the Yalu, “If the 
enemy shows the white flag, or hoists the Chinese ensign, give no 
quarter, but continue firing at her till she is sunk,’”® need, there- 
fore, occasion no surprise. Sung, the Imperial Commissioner, is 
stated to have posted notices in Northern Manchuria, offering 
10,000 taels for the decapitation of three Japanese generals;* and 
it seems to be established that the Chinese commanders habitually 
offered and paid rewards for the heads and hands of prisoners,* 
who might indeed be accounted fortunate if they escaped a fate far 
worse than instantly inflicted death. It was the torture and muti- 
lation of those Japanese who happened to be made prisoners during 
the operations against Port Arthur which stung their fellow- 
countrymen into madness, and explains, though nothing can excuse, 
the massacres which were carried on by them for four days after 
the place was taken. 

With the lamentable exception just mentioned, the conduct of 

(1) See Lord Ellenborough in Orme v. Bruce, 12 East, 226; Lord Stowell in the 
Nayada, 4 Rob. 253, and the Eliza Anne, 1 Dods. 247; Betts, J., in the Hiawatha, 
1 Blatch. 

(2) Statement by Captain McGiffen of the Chen- Yuen. 

(3) Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 12th April, 1895. 

(4) Claims on this account are said to have been found among the papers of a Chinese 


general, and Mr. Hart, correspondent of the New York World, saw payments made for 
heads in the governor’s yamen at Port Arthur. 
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the operatiors of war by the Japanese seems to have been in 
accordance with the best European practice, and with the Pro- 
clamation addressed to the army on 22nd April, 1894, by Count 
Oyama, the Minister for War. This remarkable document lays 
down that “ belligerent operations being properly confined to the 
military and naval forces actually engaged, and there being no 
reason whatever for enmity between individuals, because their 
countries are at war, the common principles of humanity dictate 
that succour and rescue should be extended even to those of the 
enemy’s forces who are disabled either by wounds or disease.” It 
goes on to state that Japan became a party to the Geneva Con- 
vention (‘more commonly called the Red Cross Association”) in 
June, 1886, and that ‘her soldiers had already been instructed 
that they are bound to treat with kindness and helpfulness such of 
their enemies as may be disabled by wounds or disease.” China, 
not having joined the Convention, may behave badly, ‘ but never- 
theless her disabled must be succoured, and her captured kindly and 
considerately treated.” * 

It may be worth while to mention seriatim the points in which the 
Japanese conduct of warfare may be tested by the rules of Interna- 
tional law. 

1. There seems to have been no employment of privateers. As 
against China, a non-signatory of the Declaration of Paris, this 
would have been lawful for Japan, though herself a signatory since 
1886." 

2. There has been no complaint of any violation of the St. Peters- 
burg Declaration on the part of the Japanese. The Chinese are, 
however, accused of firing explosive bullets. 

3. The Japanese Government seems to have taken some precautions 
against the employment of savage auxiliaries, by prohibiting the 
enlistment of those two-handed sword men the “Samuri.’”’ Some 
of these people, however, accompanied the troops in the guise of 
coolies, and have been guilty of a certain amount of wanton cruelty.® 

4. The bombardment of Tung-chow by a Japanese squadron, 
as a feint, in January last, was complained of by the missionaries, 
on the ground that it is an open town. But there seems to be 
no doubt that it is defended by forts, which replied to the enemy’s 
fire.* 

5. The treatment of peaceful inhabitants and foreigners in places 
occupied by the Japanese seems to have been praiseworthy. Thus, 
when Kinchow was taken, an officer was stationed in every store to 


(1) H. Norman, The Far East, p. 378. 

(2) See the official collection of Japanese Treaties, vol. ii. (Tokio, 1889) p. 399. 

(3) See an article in the North American Review for March, 1895, by P. Villiers, 
special correspondent of the Standard. 

(4) Times, 19th March, 1895. 
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protect the proprietor from soldiers and coolies, and the Japanese 
governor of the town fed hundreds of Chinese daily.’ <A special 
guard was posted over a British missionary found in one of the 
houses during the street fighting at old Nieu Chang ;* and after the 
taking of Ying Kow, on 6th March, 1895, protection was assured to 
all law-abiding citizens, and six hundred soldiers were detailed to 
safeguard the foreign residents. 

6. Quarter seems, as a rule, to have been freely granted to non- 
resisting combatants. It is not established that the Naniwa con- 
tinued to fire, as was alleged, upon the sinking Kowshing, and upon 
the troops and sailors who had taken to the boats or had leapt into 
the water to avoid sharing her fate. At Port Arthur, for once, there 
isno doubt that the behaviour of the Japanese was detestable. Much 
may be pardoned of what occurred when the stronghold was first 
entered by its assailants. If a certain number of non-uniformed 
coolies, or of soldiers who had thrown off their uniforms, received 
short shrift, when found with rifles in their hands, what was done 
was not without the sanction of recent European precedent. But 
unfortunately the Japanese, officers and men alike, were carried far 
beyond what could be excused even by their finding the mutilated 
remains of their tortured friends exposed on the gateway of the town. 
For four days, after the first, the massacre of non-combatants, of 
women, of children, was continued in cold blood, while European 
military atfachés and special correspondents sickened at the whole- 
sale murders and mutilations, which they could do nothing to pre- 
vent.® It is said that at last but thirty-six Chinamen were left 
alive in the city. They had been spared only to be employed in 
burying their dead fellow- -countrymen, and each was protected by 
a slip of paper fastened in his cap, with the inscription: ‘This man 
is not to be killed.”’ * 

In pleasing contrast to all this, is what occurred upon the capture 
of the sister naval arsenal to Port Arthur, Wei-hai-wei. The Chinese 
troops found in the fortress were dismissed in safety, as were the 
foreigners who had been assisting in the defence of the place, with 
the exception only of an American who had been arrested under 
suspicious circumstances at Kobe, but released on giving his parole 
to return forthwith to the United States. So, after the capture of 
Makong in the Pescadores, the Chinese officers were sent to Japan as 
prisoners of war, but the rank and file were despatched in junks to 
the mainland, there to be set at liberty. 

7. In 1886, Japan gave in her adhesion to the Geneva Convention 


New York Herald, December, 1894. 

Times, 6th March, 1895. 

Times, special correspondent, 8th January, 1895. 
North American Review, March, 1895, p. 325. 
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for the treatment of the wounded,’ and in the same year a society 
which had been founded in 1877, on the occasion of the Satsuma 
rebellion, for the better relief of the sick and wounded, enemies as 
well as friends, was reorganized under the patronage of the Mikado, 
and formally enrolled in the list of Red Cross Societies, whose head- 
quarters is at Geneva. Many ladies of high rank have qualified in 
it as nurses, it has thousands of subscribers, and it possesses fine 
hospitals at Hiroshima, Osaka and Tokio, where such of the Chinese 
wounded as could be moved so far have received every kindness and 
the best medical attendance.” 

The Japanese had no opportunity of conforming to the prescrip- 
tions of the Geneva Convention which relate to the surgeons and 
field hospitals of the enemy, since no such functionaries or institu- 
tions seem to be known to the Chinese army. 


III. The most rudimentary, and therefore the longest and most 
generally accepted, principles of International law, are those which 
teach the sanctity of ambassadors, the respect due to a flag of truce, 
and the good faith which is required in the performance of such 
agreements as may be entered into between enemies. ‘ Etiam hosti 
fides servanda.”’ 

Little fault is to be found with either belligerent with reference 
to these principles, except that the Chinese are said to have fired on 
a flag of truce sent to inform them of the conclusion of the armistice. 
When, at the outbreak of the war, the departing Japanese minister 
was insulted by offensive cries and pelted with mud, by a disorderly 
mob of soldiers, while embarking with his suite at Taku, the Chinese 
authorities lost no time in expressing their regret, and in punishing 
the offenders. ; 

The Japanese Government, though it refused, and very properly, 
to treat with Mr. Detring, and subsequently with two Chinese 
envoys, as being imperfectly accredited, received the plenipo- 
tentiary, Li Hung Chang, with every mark of friendly deference, 
and at once opened negotiations with him, at the little town of 
Shimonoseki, which had been selected for the purpose on account of its 
peaceful character. Greater precautions should, as the event proved, 
have been taken for his safety, but when, on the 25th March, an 
attempt was made on the life of Li Hung Chang, by a fanatic or 
lunatic who fired at him in the street, the would-be assassin was 
promptly tried, and sentenced to penal servitude for life; the 
police officials who had failed to make the outrage impossible 
were dismissed; and the Mikado, not content with tendering the 


fullest apology to Li Hung Chang, and sending his own medical 


(1) Treaties, vol. ii., p. 393. 
(2) See a special article in the Times of Sth January, 1895. 
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attendants to see to the wound, proceeded to grant to China, what 
had previously been refused, except on probibitively severe terms, an 
unconditional armistice, extending over the greater part of the scene 
of military operations. 

The armistice was scrupulously observed, and the peace negotia- 
tions, down to the signature of the Treaty of Peace on 17th April, 
and its ratification on 8th May last, proceeded as correctly on both 
sides as could have been the case in Europe. 


The questions raised by the relations of belligerents one to 
another are less complex and delicate than those which arise between 
belligerents and neurRaLS. Great Britain announced her neutrality 
in the late war by a proclamation issued on 7th August, 1894, and 
her example was promptly followed by the other maritime Powers 
of the West. The presumption is, of course, in favour of neutrals 
being entitled to carry on their trade, or otherwise pursue their 
ordinary avocations, as if the war, to which they are no parties, 
were not being waged. This attitude of aloofness has, however, 
become subject to numerous modifications, most of which are indeed 
inevitable, The ordinary rights of states need, in many cases, to be 
specially re-defined when those states, by the outbreak of war between 
their neighbours, come to occupy the position of “neutrals;” and 
states which are so placed become ‘pso facto subject to a set of duties 
which have no existence in time of peace. 

A few words upon such of the rights of neutrals as have made 
themselves felt during the late war. The sovereignty of the 
neutral over its own territory including its territorial waters, 
implies the right to prohibit hostilities taking place there. No 
attempt was made to infringe the British right over Hong Kong, 
or to commit acts of war within its waters. An engagement seems 
even to have been given by the Japanese that they would not attack, 
and by the Chinese that they would not by torpedos obstruct the 
access to, a port in which all foreigners are so interested as Shanghai. 
The persons and property of neutrals in China have been respected 
alike by the Chinese and by the invaders. It is true that a few days 
after the outbreak of the war, a British vessel, the Chung King, 
while lying at Tong Ku, was boarded by a number of Chinese 
soldiers, who seriously maltreated sixty Japanese, men, women, and 
children, who happened to be on the ship; but an ample apology for 
the occurrence was made by the Viceroy to the British Consul.’ The 
arrest, on a French mail steamer in Japanese waters at Kobe, of two 
American citizens, whose papers showed that they were proceeding to 
China to assist the Government there with certain military inven- 
tions, though a novel proceeding, was probably justifiable. The 
(1) London and China Telegraph, 1894, p. 650. 
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neutral right to continue diplomatic intercourse with both belli- 
gerents was not interfered with on either side during the war. 

But the duties of neutrals are far more prominent than their 
rights. In the first place, a state by becoming neutral, is precluded 
from certain courses of action which would ordinarily be open to it. 
Secondly, a neutral state is obliged to prevent certain classes of acts 
with which, but for the war, it would have nothing to do. Thirdly, 
a neutral state is obliged to acquiesce in penalties being inflicted by 
the belligerents upon its subjects, for acts which, apart from the war, 
would be perfectly innocent. Let us see how far these several heads 
of duty have been illustrated by what has lately occurred. 


I.—(1) A neutral state is, ex ci termini, precluded from allowing 
its armed forces, in any way, to take part in the hostilities. A salute 
fired by Admiral Fremantle in honour of a Japanese man-of-war is 
alleged to have given notice to the Chinese of what was intended to 
have been the secret approach of a Japanese squadron to the harbour 
of Wei-hai-wei. This was unfortunate, and caused much irritation 
in Japan till the accidental character of the occurrence became 
thoroughly understood. (2) A neutral state, though it may not 
furnish troops to either belligerent, is not compromised by assistance 
rendered by individuals not belonging to its own army or navy, to 
one or the other combatant. A good many Europeans seem to have 
been serving China during the late war, but Germany was not 
responsible for Major von Hanneken, nor we for Admiral Maclure.' 
(3) A neutral state is bound to abstain from selling its ships of war 
to either belligerent. If, therefore, as was alleged, the Chilian 
cruiser, Esmeralda, was sold to Japan in November last, or if, as was 
also alleged, half of the Chilian fleet was sold to China, a gross 
violation of neutral duty occurred. 


IT.—A neutral state is bound to prevent certain acts by persons, 
or within territory, subject to its control. It is, for instance, bound to 
prevent its territory from being used as a base of hostile operations. 
So the British proclamation of neutrality brought into force the two 
“twenty-four hours” rules in all ports of the Queen’s dominions. 
Under these, no Chinese or Japanese war ship could, under ordinary 
circumstance, remain in such ports for a longer time than that men- 
tioned, nor could she leave such a port within a shorter time after the 
departure from it of a warship or merchant vessel belonging to the 
other belligerent. Again, although a neutral government is not bound 
to prevent the export by its subjects of munitions of war, to be used by 
the belligerents, it is bound, according to modern views, to prevent 


(1) Lieutenant Bouchier, R.N., who had been lent to the Chinese Government, left 
its service, under instructions from Admiral Fremantle. 
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the export of ships of war to be thus used. As to the limits of this duty, 
so much discussed with reference to the Alabama, there is still much 
doubt ; but, in order to be on the safe side, neutral governments are 
in the habit of taking, under “ Foreign Enlistment Acts’ or similar 
pieces of legislation, powers considerably in excess of their Interna- 
tional obligations, against a trade which so closely approximates to 
the sending forth from their shores of a hostile expedition against a 
friendly Power. An armed vessel, the Zutsuta, built in the Tyne 
for Japan, got clear away before the war was declared; but during 
the war so close a watch was kept by our customs authorities upon 
all building yards, that no accession to the naval strength of either 
China or Japan was possible from that quarter. So, for instance, 
when a vessel called the Diogenes, built at Blackwall, and evidently 
fitted for war service, was about to proceed to the mouth of the 
Thames for her speed trial, the Foreign Office, which had been 
kept informed of the progress of the ship, communicated with 
the Admiralty, which sent a detachment of thirty blue-jackets 
and marines to go on board of her and see that she did not leave 
British waters. 


III.—The duty of a neutral power to acquiesce in belligerent 
interference with the trade of its subjects relates to three main 
topics, viz., blockade, contraband, and belligerent service. The 
neutral power is under no obligation to prevent its subjects from 
engaging in the running of blockades, in shipping or carrying con- 
traband, or in carrying troops or despatches for one of the belli- 
gerents; but, on the other hand, neutral subjects, so engaged, can 
expect no protection from their own Government against such cus- 
tomary penalties as may be imposed upon their conduct by the 
belligerent who is aggrieved by it. With a view to the infliction of 
such penalties, a belligerent is armed with the right of “ visit and 
search,” i.e. his cruisers may stop and overhaul any merchant vessel 
reasonably suspected of any of the offences in question, may arrest 
her, and may bring her in with a view to obtaining her condem- 
nation by a Prize Court. 

No blockade seems to have been established during the late war, 
but the question of contraband from time to time became prominent. 
There are many objects, such as rifles and gunpowder, as to the 
contraband character of which there can be no doubt ; but it is not; 
unusual for a belligerent to announce, in a proclamation issued at the 
outbreak of the war, what other objects he intends to include in the 
prohibited list. Japan seems to have made such a proclamation with 
reference to lead and coal, but to have promised not to interfere with 
the carriage of rice. No similar announcement was made by China, 
although, early in September, a British ship bound for Japan, on 
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touching at Shanghai, was not allowed to proceed on her voyage till 
she had discharged a quantity of chlorate of potash which was part 
of her cargo.' On the 21st of the same month a Chinese cruiser 
stopped the British steamer Pathan, in Formosa channel, on sus- 
picion of carrying munitions of war, and took her into Keelung for 
further examination.” Subsequent searches for contraband have, of 
course, been more usually made by the cruisers of Japan. In the 
course of March last several steamers, under the British and the 
German flags, were stopped and searched by Japanese fast cruisers 
in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. These proceedings were, in some quarters, 
described as “ high-handed,”’ but were perfectly legitimate. On 10th 
April the British steamer Yiksang, with 220,000 cartridges on board, 
shipped at Shanghai, as was alleged, in good faith as bamboos and steel, 
was seized at Taku and carried to Japan, where her case was speedily 
brought before a Prize Court, sitting at Sasebo, which ultimately 
released her. It must be noticed that, quite early in the war, a 
system of Prize Courts, of first instance and of appeal, was duly 
called into existence in Japan, and a body of rules of procedure, 
worthy of the best days of Doctors’ Commons, was promulgated for 
their guidance.” I have asked a friend, who is a member of the 
Japanese Government, to send me any available reports of Prize 
cases. The cases have probably not been numerous, and can have 
hardly afforded an opportunity for the appearance of a Japanese 
Lord Stowell. 

The remaining ground for the arrest of a neutral vessel by a 
belligerent, that she is engaged in the service of the enemy, by 
carrying troops, officers, or despatches, was illustrated by a case 
which occurred at the very beginning of the war. On July 25th, 
1894, the relations between China and Japan with reference to 
Korea being very strained, and several transports convoyed by men- 
of-war having already landed reinforcements for the Chinese forces 
at Asan, in that country, a Japanese squadron, cruising off the 
island of Sho-pai-oul, on the Korean coast, was attacked about 7 a.m. 
by Chinese warships returning from Asan. About 9 a.m. the 
Kowshing, a British vessel, carrying further Chinese reinforcements 
for Asan, appeared on the scene, whereupon the Naniwa, one of the 
Japanese cruisers, turned back from pursuing the Chinese men-of- 
war and signalled to her to stop. <A boat from the Naniwa then 
boarded the Howshing, and finding that she was carrying 1,200 
Chinese troops, with several generals, including the German Major 
von Hanneken, inquired of the captain whether he would peaceably 
follow the Naniwa to Japan. The Captain said, “ Yes. I am power- 

(1) Times, 13th September, 1894. 


(2) Reuter’s telegram, Shanghai, 26th September, 1894. 
(3) Set out in the Japan Weekly Mail, 25th August, 1894. 
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less to refuse, as you are a man-of-war.” The Chinese officers, 
however, declined to allow this to be done, and made preparations 
for shooting Captain Glasworthy and his English officers should any 
attempt be made to take the ship to Japan. After some more 
parleying, and a final signal from the Japanese to “ quit the ship 
immediately,” the Vaniwa, between 12 and 1 p.m. fired a torpedo 
and then a broadside at the Mowshing, exploding her boilers, and 
eventually sending her to the bottom. Al! on board who were able. 
to do so took to the boats or leapt into the water, and most of the 
Europeans were picked up by the boats of the Naniwa. The first 
arrival of this news in England produced a certain amount of excite- 
ment. Leading articles were freely garnished with such phrases as 
“insult to the British flag,’ “ample apology to be exacted from 
Japan,” “wanton outrage in time of peace,” ‘‘ full compensation for 
the owners and for the relations of such of the English officers and 
engineers as may have perished.’ It was some time before the 
facts of the case were clearly ascertained,’ and still longer before the 
public was educated in the legal principles applicable to the occur- 
rence. It is, however, now, I believe, pretty well understood that 
the views asserted from the first by Professor Westlake and myself 
were correct.” As early as August 8th, I maintained, in a letter to 
The Times, that a state of war may well exist without declaration ; 
that a neutral vessel, after notice of a war so existing, is liable, if 
engaged in a forbidden traffic, such as the carriage of troops 
for a belligerent, to be arrested and carried in for condemnation 
by a Prize Court, and that, if she refuses to allow herself so to be 
carried in, her submission may be compelled by the use of so much 
force as may be necessary. Applying these principles to the case 
in question, I went on to say : 


“The Kowshing, therefore, before the first torpedo was fired, was, and knew 
that she was, a neutral ship engaged in the transport service of a belligerent. 
(Her flying the British flag, whether as a ruse de guerre or otherwise, is wholly 
immaterial.) Her liabilities, as such ship, were twofold :— 

‘‘1, Regarded as an isolated vessel, she was liable to be stopped, visited, and 
taken in for adjudication by a Japanese Prize Court. If, as was the fact, it 
was practically impossible for a Japanese prize crew to be placed on board of 
her, the Japanese commander was within his rights in using any amount of 
force necessary to compel her to obey his orders. 

‘**2, As one of a fleet of transports and men-of-war engaged in carrying rein- 
forcements to the Chinese troops on the mainland, the Kowshing was clearly 
part of a hostile expedition, or one which might be treated as hostile, which 


(1) For a good account of them by Captain 8. Eardley Wilmot, R.N.,”see the Fort- 
NIGHTLY Review for January, 1895. 

(2) We were, however, described, in a paper called Concord, October, 1894, as 
“recreant doctors of law,’’ “ backsliding jurists,’’ who ‘‘ have brought on their own 
reputations, or on their profession, a scandal and reproach which public opinion will 
insist on having removed,”’ 
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the Jupanese were entitled, by the use of all needful force, to prevent from 
reaching its destination. 

‘The force employed seems not to have been in excess of what might lawfully 
be used, either for the arrest of an enemy’s neutral transport or for barring 
the progress of a hostile expedition. The rescued officers also having been set 
at liberty in due course, I am unable to see that any violation of the rights of 
neutrals has occurred. No apology is due to our Government, nor have the 
owners of the Kowshing, or the relatives of any of her European officers who 
may have been lost, any claim for compensation.” 


Our review of the course of recent events would seem to lead to 
the following conclusions. Japan, apart from the lamentable out- 
burst of savagery at Port Arthur, has conformed to the laws of war, 
both in her treatment of the enemy and in her relations to neutrals, 
ina manner worthy of the most civilised nations of Western Europe. 
China, on the other hand, has given no indication of her acceptance 
of the usages of civilised warfare ; and, although she was prepared 
to exercise the rights conceded to belligerents against neutral com- 
merce, took no steps, by establishing prize courts, to secure vessels 
engaged in it from improper molestation. This is the more to be 
regretted, because for more than thirty years past International law 
has been studied at Pekin. The works of Wheaton, G. F. de Mar- 
tens, Woolsey, and Bluntschli, as well as the Manuel des Lois de la 
Guerre of the “ Institut de Droit International,’ have been translated 
into Chinese ; and the translator, Dr. Martin, is Professor of the Law 
of Nations at the Imperial College of Tung-wen. But the Chinese 
have adopted only what I have already described as the rudimentary 
and inevitable conceptions of international law. They have shown 
themselves to be well versed in the ceremonial of embassy and the 
conduct of diplomacy. To a respect for the laws of war they have 
not yet attained. 

T. E. Hortanp, 


Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy in the University of Oxford. 
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PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE NEW GALLERY. 


Ir is perhaps unnecessary at this stage, when the two chief summer 
exhibitions of modern pictures have been a full month before the pub- 
lic, to re-open the discussion as to whether they are up to, above, or 
below the usual mark. The oracles which are prompt to speak on such 
occasions have long since decided the point for themselves, although 
with a lack of unanimity even more striking than that of oracles in 
general. When we say that such and such an exhibition is a good or a 
bad Academy,do we mean that it is amusing or dull, as the case may 
be, to the lover of anecdote and stage-dramatic pictorial art? Do 
we mean that certain prominent painters to whom the picture-loving 
world naturally looks on such occasions are satisfying or disappoint- 
ing? Do we mean that the exhibition in question is interesting tc 
those who love to dive a little below the surface, and to make out 
for themselves which way the stream is taking us; how far our 
national art, in undergoing the metamorphesis which is more or 
less transforming all the modern schools of the world, is likely to 
preserve or to lose its distinctive individuality ? From this last 
point of view the two exhibitions are certainly in an unusual degree 
interesting and instructive, All the opposing forces are in the field: 
the rieille garde no longer in absolute opposition, and some of its 
veterans more influenced by modern fashions than they would care 
to confess ; then the moderates and the opportunists who would not 
lag behind and yet are careful not to run counter to what may be 
called the vested interests in art; lastly, the impetuous spirits of 
the advanced band, who more openly break with tradition, and not 
content with mere incorporation in the ever-swelling army of the 
moderns, enrol themselves under some particular flag as pleinairistes, 
impressionists, symbolists, or whatever still newer and more fashion- 
able designation may reach us from head-quarters abroad. We 
speak not here of the extreme irregulars, for whom even compara- 
tive moderation means reaction, for whom to pause in the headlong 
onward march or to slacken the pace means to betray; who can 
pardon the overt opposition of the conservative but not the compro- 
mise of the moderate. These light horsemen—a fast dwindling band 
in England, where they were never numerous—have their home still 
at the New English Art Club ; much like those Parisian extremists, 
who, deeming even the Salon of the Champ de Mars—that Seces- 
sionist sister of the old Salon in the Palais de 1’ Industrie—unworthy 
of the purs des purs, take refuge in the galleries opened to them by 
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MM. Durand-Ruel and other patrons of advanced art among the 
picture-dealers of Paris. 

One of the most curious and significant things to be noted in con- 
nection with these English exhibitions is, indeed, the fact that they 
leave just this impression, that many of the forces of British art, the 
older and the newer, have come together in truce rather than in oper 
war, and even in something like amity, on the present occasion. The 
younger generation, that which has more or less openly taken its in- 
spiration and the groundwork of its technique from I’rance, is natu- 
rally jubilant and to a corresponding degree successful. Ali barriers, 
even those inner ones of the Royal Academy itself, are rapidly going 
down before them, and one post after the other, as its veteran occu- 
pant disappears or retires, is filled by a painter chosen out of their 
number. Much pathos and interest attaches, however, this year to 
the work of some of the elders of British art, and it is the interme- 
diate body of those who remain stationary and but slightly moved— 
the mainstay of what we have ventured to call the vested interests 
—which is the least interesting, though in its ranks are, no doubt, 
many artists well and solidly equipped, if curiously incapable of 
stirring us whether to ardent admiration or violent disapproval of 
their accomplished mediocrity. 

The style of the original Pre-Raphaclite Brotherhood, in its literal- 
ness and its naive pathos, is recalled by these latest productions of 
Sir J. E. Millais, “St. Stephen,” ‘A Disciple,” and ‘Speak! 
Speak!” at the Academy, though in execution they come nearer to 
a later period of the master’s career. In a full-length portrait at 
the New Gallery, Mr. Holman Hunt shows himself technically just 
what he was forty years ago, and more, save that his peculiar man- 
nerisms are more difficult to bear with, now that time has abated 
the intense fervour, though not the sincerity, which belonged to his 
prime. The strange, relentlessly wrought portrait which he con- 
tributes, serves to recall how, in his heavy and over-deliberate fashion, 
he worked out for himself, many years before p/ein air had been heard 
of, the problems connected with the presentment of the human figure 
in the open air, with the true colour of shadows and with illuminations 
generally, both natural and artificial. The later, the more literary, as 
well as more avowedly decorative, phase of English Pre-Raphaelitism, 
is still distinctively represented at the New Gallery by its chief ex- 
ponent, Sir E, Burne-Jones, under whose wing take shelter one or two 
of those faithful admirers and imitators whose light has grown paler 
and paler as his own has grown brighter. Mr. Watts, though as 
a moralist he is an Englishman and a modern, is, in pictorial style, 
as in artistic temperament, an Italian of the Cinguecento—not, in- 
deed, that he ever condescends to imitate in the narrower, meaner 
sense of the term, but that his art has that amplitude, that simpli- 
city in splendour, that total absence of self-consciousness which make 
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it stand out in the strongest contrast even to the best that is produced 
to-day. Luckily he does not this year attempt the task—so impos- 
sible a one for the painter, unless he belong to the time when alle- 
gory and symbolism are in the blood, in the national life—of arguing, 
moralising, preaching. It will be seen presently-that at least two 
of his contributions to the New Gallery are, in many respects, 
worthy of his best time. 

It must be owned—and some of us may not particularly relish 
having to own it—-that Mr, J. 8. Sargent towers at the Academy a 
head and shoulders above his cclleagues and contemporaries of the 
younger generation, a big figure in art whether in his eminent quali- 
ties or in his defects. It is physically impossible to pass over his 
pictures, or to treat them with indifference. On some—and we count 
ourselves among the number—they produce the most stimulating 
effect ; others they irritate and repel in the most curious fashion; 
but no one leaves a picture gallery containing a Sargent without 
being possessed by it one way or the other. We may choose to call 
his art Anglo-American now, because he has received artistic 
naturalisation by becoming a member of our Royal Academy ; but. 
it is in its essence Franco-American, owing everything to French 
training and technique, nothing to English example, or to the Eng- 
lish mode of conception. 

Besides Mr. Whistler, Mr. Sargent is the only American of to-day 
who, trained in France and endowed with all that modern French 
art can teach, has been able victoriously to assert his own individu- 
ality, and to save himself from complete absorption into the French 
school. His unsurpassed vigour and directness of execution are based 
upon the solid, brilliant technique of M. Carolus-Duran, and his style 
has been further nourished, developed, subtilised, under the influence 
of Velasquez. The alertness, the irrepressible vitality of his art, the 
half-amused, half-ironical attitude which is his in contemplating 
human nature, are all his own; they are qualities savouring of the 
New World much more than they do either of France or England. 

The United States have produced a number of the most skilful 
executants of late years, almost all of them owing their training to 
France, but, with the two great exceptions above mentioned, they are, 
to all intents and purposes, French painters. Rarely frank, bril- 
liant colourists, tempted by the audacities of contrast and comple- 
ment, like the best of our painters—when they are colourists—the 
Americans are rather in love with the subtleties of tone-harmony, and 
it is in the ready appreciation and further development of modern 
French tendencies in this particular, if in anything, that they continue 
to exhibit a racial distinctiveness in painting. As an example of what 
is here advanced, we have, at the New Gallery, Mr. G. Hitchcock’s 
“Flight into Egypt.” It is quaint without irreverence in its 
modernisation of the sacred theme. singularly dexterous in execution, 
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but, to all intents and purposes, a French picture. Like his much- 
discussed “ Maternité,” of which it is a variation, it is empty, with 
all its charm—the outcome of a school without a root. 

During the last few years France has busied itself much with 
English art, lavishing unstinted admiration upon our masters of the 
eighteenth century, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, giving Law- 
rence a much higher place in the hierarchy than we accord to him 
over here, doubtful still as to Turner, but fully conscious of the debt 
that the great French school of landscape owes to Constable and his 
contemporaries. They have been, they are still, full of interest, of a 
sympathetic curiosity, with regard to the genesis and development of 
our Pre-Raphaelite school, both in its earlier and its later develop- 
ments. Above all, while criticising the anecdotic and sentimental 
vein in Victorian art as it has been, they have pointed with envy to 
the fact that we still have over here a national school, springing, 
with its qualities as well as its defects, straight from the soil which 
produces it. They have noted how, at the great International Exhibi- 
tions—especially those of 1878 and 1889—all the world more or 
less seemed France, except the English section, entering which the 
student of the world’s contemporary painters suddenly felt himself 
in a different atmosphere. Once there, he found himself in the 
presence of something which, even if by contrast with the most 
modern performances of French masters it might appear a little 
timid, and old-fashioned, had in it, nevertheless, an element of evi- 
dent sincerity, of unforced natural growth from within, which excited 
respect and admiration. 

All this time, however, our younger generation have been getting 
nearer and nearer to the modern French tonality, to modern French 
technique and modes of seeing a pictorial subject. The differences 
of outer aspect, at any rate, are fast being obliterated, and it is 
pretty clear that if the British school is represented with a due sense 
of proportion at the Universal Exhibition of 1900 the French critic 
will no longer feel himself a visitor in a strange land when he 
enters the British galleries. It is not only that our painters, like 
their contemporaries in France, Scandinavia, Holland, the United 
States, and, to some extent, though by no means universally, in 
Germany, see as the chief element, the base of colour-harmony in 
nature the grey, the grey-blue, the grey-green, the vioiet, the lilac, 
the colours of the sky, of the air, of northern nature unrolled before 
our eyes. They, too, now prefer the plein air, the diffused daylight, 
to the magic of chiaroscuro—the sunlight permeating and revealing 
everything, to the sunlight concentrated, accentuated, transformed. 
They, a little later than their northern brothers, have now definitively 
made the step onward which is in reality a reversion to the modes of 
the fifteenth century. They have returned to the way of looking at 
nature which obtained in the Netherlands, notwithstanding the 
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preponderant influence of that greatest of chiaroscurists, Jan van 
Kyck. They have returned to the methods of illumination which 
marked the Quattrocento art of Italy, and especially of Tuscany, until 
the Umbro-Florentine, Piero della Francesca, came, and after him 
the great magician, Leonardo da Vinci ; until in Venice Antonello da 
Messina, Giovanni Bellini, Carpaccio, and Giorgione laid the perma- 
nent foundations of modern painting, and left it as it has practically 
remained down to our own times. That our younger painters have 
abjured the aids to the higher art, the mysterious poetry of chiaro- 
scuro—that most potent instrument of expression in the hands of the 
greatest masters—it would be absurd to assert; but that, like their 
brothers in art all over the world, they prefer the open diffused 
light of the tempered northern sun to a radiance concentrated and 
controlled, is now placed beyond doubt. 

This is evident even in the works of the moderates in the 
advanced group, such as Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, Mr. David Murray, 
Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Arthur Hacker, Mr. 
Gotch, Mr. Selomon J. Solomon, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Logsdail, 
Mr. La Thangue, Mr. Charles Furse, to name only a few of the 
most prominent. It is still more unmistakable in the work of the 
progressives, such as Mr. George Clausen, Mr. Frank Bramley (in 
his newest development), Mr. Henry Tuke, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. 
Edward Stott, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, and others whom, on the 
present occasion, it would be tedious to enumerate. 

We do not pretend to speak in this connection of the Scottish 
impressionists, who no longer, it appears, choose to be called what 
we generally, for the sake of convenience, call them, the Glasgow 
school. They never care to put forth their full strength at the 
Academy, knowing that it accepts them only under protest, and by no 
means delights to do them honour. This year they are not to be 
found at the New Gallery, while at the Academy their body is only 
represented by Mr. John Lavery, a gifted luminarist, who has been 
seen to far greater advantage than this summer. Now that the 
Grafton Gallery has given up—temporarily, at any rate—its exhibi- 
tions of modern art, the Scottish impressionists must be looked for 
at the Salon of the Champ de Mars, and in the two rival exhibitions 
which Munich, imitating Paris, now opens annually to the art of 
the world during the summer months. 

In passing by, it may be noted that some of our younger painters, 
who at home are still forcing their way upwards, have abroad already 
met with official recognition. Leaving out of the question such 
masters as Mr, Whistler and Mr. Sargent, whom we have no real 
right to claim, except as honoured guests, we find, keeping company 
at the Luxembourg with those two masterpieces of modern art, the 
pathetic ‘‘ Portrait of the Artist’s Mother” of the former, and the 
fiery ‘“‘Carmenvita” of the latter, pictures by Mr. Lorimer and Mr. 
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McLure Hamilton, to whom Mr. Frank Brangwyn will now be 
added, since his ‘‘ Trade on the Beach” has been this season pur- 
chased by the French Government. At the New Pinakothek of 
Munich, the inexpressible exxwé which descends upon the visitor 
when he wanders through acres of the oleographie “ high art” pro- 
ductions and the battle-pieces, representing the earlier German art of 
the century, is now mitigated by the addition to the galleries of well- 
chosen examples from the brush of Franz vy. Lenbach, Arnold Bocklin, 
and Fritz v. Uhde. By the side of these M. Dagnan-Bouveret among 
Frenchmen, and among Britons Mr. Lavery, Mr. J. R. Reid—the 
Reid of the earlier time—and Mr, Henry uke, have found a place. 

We over here have succumbed to the influences radiating from 
Paris later than most of the other races. The Americans, although 
irom them have. sprung two of the most commanding figures in 
modern art, are still, as we have just seen, avowed tributaries of the 
French; and, indeed, with artists so skilful as Mr. Alexander 
Harrison, Mr. Gari Melchers, Mr. Dannat, Mr. Hitchcock, Mr. 
MacEwen, and Mr. J. W. Alexander, they form an important group 
in the French school. 

The modern Scandinavians, including the Danes, the Swedes, the 
Norwegians, and (for this purpose) the Finns, owe now everything to 
French precept and example. All trace of their earlier style, based 
on the smooth conventionalities of nineteenth-century German art, 
have now been swept away, and France guides, though fortunately 
she does not reign supreme. The keen bracing atmosphere of 
the North gives vitality and a genuinely local character to all 
that Scandinavia’s children do in art; the heart and brain are still 
national, though the brush is essentially French. For all their 
subtlety of eye and hand, no one would mistake the Danish master 
Kroyer or the Finnish master Edelfelt for a Gaul. With the bril- 
liant luminarist, M. Zorn, the case is a little different; he is the 
most French, the most Parisian of the whole group; yet even in 
his work the stronger fibre, the coarser grain, the greater freshness 
and more unquestioning sincerity of the North make themselves felt. 

With Germany the case is again a little different; there, too, is 
to be found a strong advanced guard, the most ardent recruits of 
which are anxious to make of the Secessionist exhibition at Munich 
an even more extreme Champ de Mars. But the strong vein of 
romanticism, so much more deeply and permanently rooted in the 
German than the French nature; the strong vein, too, of realism 
combined with the imaginative power—as in Albert Diirer himself 
—colour, consciously or uncorsciously, all that young Germany 
does, and serve to differentiate her modernists from the Frenchmen, 
who have been their pioneers, 

We do not refer here to the great German-Swiss painter, Arnold 
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Bocklin, the most daring, but also the most gifted of eccentrics, and in 
the realms of the ideal that seeming contradiction, an exuberant real- 
ist. Fritz v. Uhde, whose technique is purely and absolutely French 
of the most modern type, has made a school of his own, reviving 
the Rembrandtesque ideal of modernity and evangelical simplicity 
in religious art; and this school has powerfully reacted upon the 
artistic France of to-day. Max Liebermann, again, one of the boldest, 
one of the most powerful of innovators among the Germans, owes 
even more to modern Holland than to modern France, and he is thus 
only indirectly a tributary of the French school. In other young 
German artists belonging to this Sturm und Drang period of violent 
transition over there—of whom Max Stiick is perhaps the most 
noticeable—we find a symbolism more inflated and pretentious, but 
also more convinced, than that of their French contemporaries. The 
most interesting of all these younger men is the fantastic Max 
Klinger, a romanticist, a symbolist by temperament, but yet in 
technique and in his mode of conception a passionate realist akin to 
Diirer, and to such imaginative naturalists as Matthias Griinewald. 
The one burning question with us now is, shall we be overpowered 
by the stream flowing from France, and strengthened by such 
powerful tributaries from the Old and the New World, or will the 
strong national temperament prevail, as it has done in the case of 
Scandinavia and Germany? ‘Though it is perhaps hazardous to 
give a definite opinion at this still transitional stage of the 
change, it appears to the writer that the chief danger is already 
over, and that the nutional temperament, the national point of 
view, is already triumphantly asserting itself even with artists 
whose work has an outside of a foreign colour and cut. No 
one would think of taking Mr. Waterhouse or Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, or Mr. Frank Bramley, or Mr. Tuke, or Mr. Swan, for 
a French painter. Face to face with the semi-idealistic work, 
with the studies from the nude, of Mr. Hacker or Mr. Solomon, we 
might hesitate, but a glance at their portraits would convince us. 
Acurious and instructive instance is that of Mr. George Clausen, 
who started with the worship and imitation of two widely diverging 
French painters, Jean-Francois Millet and Bastien-Lepage, taking 
from the one his rhythmic movement, his synthetic power of gene- 
ralisation, from the other his loving study of the individual in 
peasant life. He was so dominated, however, by his ideals, that he 
remained long a French rather than an English painter. Now even 
he is emerging from his state of voluntary pupilage and becoming 
an English artist for good and all, not only because his models and 
the nature which he loves to depict are English, but because, with- 
out sacrificing what he has gained, he looks at both more as the 
Englishman naturally does. We shall be told, however—and not 
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without reason—that this is not exactly the moment to praise Mr. 
Clausen for the change which has come over him, seeing that there 
is in his two interesting contributions to this year’s Academy, 
“ Harvest,” and “ The Farmer’s Boy,” a rather marked falling back 
on the great French models. ‘ Harvest” in its splendid rhythmic 
swing, its almost sculptural mode of depicting broad gesture, 
reminds one a good deal of Millet’s ‘‘ Glaneuses,”’ and not a little of 
some other canvases of the great Barbizon master that could be 
named. The “Farmer’s Boy,” too, in the breadth and simplicity 
of its design, in the pathos of its natural motive, savours of the 
mighty Frenchman. Yet, though we may appear untrue to our main 
principle, we cannot find it in our hearts to blame the English artist for 
doing here so finely what very few, indeed, of his countrymen could 
attempt with success, even though we may detect an echo in his per- 
formance. 

Then again, many of our younger band of landscape painters, Mr. 
David Murray, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. i. A. Water- 
low, Mr. Edward Stott, Mr. Padgett, Mr. Wetherbee—to take the 
names which occur to us first—have gone to France for inspiration, for 
new life-blood ; and they have done well in turning to the quarter 
whence help could be obtained, seeing that they came when the once 
triumphant school of English landscape was reduced to its lowest ebb, 
Our painters had curiously enough been able to assimilate but little 
from the greatest school of landscape, as a school, that our time has 
seen, although it had its origin in our own Constable in the earlier 
years of the century. They left the Barbizon masters, and those 
related to them, to be aped, with a curious kind of felicity in mere 
externals, by some American landscapists. Mr. David Murray owes 
them something, but most of the painters enumerated above have 
adopted the more purely decorative point of view, that peculiar 
development of the plein air which has changed the face of French 
landscape art within the last twenty years. The result has been to 
expand it as to its dimensions, to heighten and brighten the key of 
its dominant tonalities, to enhance sometimes the charm of its outer 
aspect from the decorative standpoint; but to diminish its depth, its 
strength, its pathos, and to weaken that subtle, indefinable power 
which it had of expressing and responding to the various moods 
of man. 

There is nothing new to note in the polished, ultra-fastidious art 
of the President of the Royal Academy, except that while in his 
contributions, of which the curiously forced and elaborated figure- 
study, “ Flaming June,” is the crowning instance, he appears still 
haunted by the Parthenon, and the Victories of the Temple of Niké 
Apteros at Athens, he shows himself unusually pre-occupied with 
the study of light. That inconstant divinity, the sun, in his 
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impersonal form, is also the hero of his ‘“ Flaming June,” if the 
statuesque damsel in her semi-transparent vesture of flame colour 
is its heroine. The sunlight on southern seas is here unfortunately 
more like molten brass than impalpable gold, and in the threaten- 
ing sunset of the President’s ‘‘ Lachrymex,” the same metallic sol- 
idity is again to be noted. Sir Frederic’s best picture this year is 
the ideulised portrait-study, ‘‘The Maid with the Golden Hair,” 
because it is the one in which ke comes nearest to a seeming spon- 
taneity, causing the beholder to forget a little the extreme laborious- 
ness of his method. 

We cannot be otherwise than tender to the inequalities which now 
necessarily mark the art of that noblest of veterans, Mr. Watts. 
It is still—we must say so again, at the risk of repeating ourselves 
—so large, so simple, so aspiring with all its Venetian breadth and 
splendour of colour, so entirely free from the modern preoccupation 
with the effect to be made on the beholder. 

The “Charity,” which is his chief contribution to the New 
Gallery, looks to us as if it might be an old conception only recently 
brought to completion, and itis obviously open to criticism as to cer- 
tain passages of the execution. Let us rather mark the ample, noble 
form of Charity herself—a Giovanni Bellini “ writ large,” and ex- 
ecuted in the style of Titian—and the superb design of the child’s 
figure seen from the back. The portrait, “ Mrs. Charles Coltman 
Rogers,” serves once more to exhibit the idealism with which our 
English master exalts, yet does not falsify, human nature. 

It has already been noted how Sir J. E. Millais, in the autumn of 
his life, is reverting to the naiveté and pathos which, not less than 
its uncompromising realism, serve to distinguish the earlier from the 
later Pre-Raphaelitism. 

The execution of these new works recalls, /ongo intervallo, the 
beautiful “‘ Eve of St. Agnes,” which is perhaps the painter’s master- 
piece, as regards subtlety and strength, but the mode of conception 
belongs to a still earlier time. It is this naive, this almost childlike 
simplicity, which enlists our sympathies in favour of ‘St. Stephen ” 
and ‘*A Disciple” at the Academy. 

The important canvas ‘Speak! Speak!” which occupies a post of 
honour in the great room at Burlington House, is one that those who 
only know Sir J. E. Millais by his latest performances would hesitate 
for a moment to recognise as his. It is unnecessary to describe 
again in detail the scene in the sombre chamber lighted up on the 
one side by the rays of the moon stealing in through a narrow 
casement, on the other by the yellower beams radiating from a 
candelabrum of weird form; to tell how the widowed husband or 
lover, springing from his couch, passionately adjures the apparition 
which the very intensity of his longing has called up, to com- 
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mune with him. We may admire the skill shown in presenting 
the three distinct sources of illumination—the blue moonlight, the 
opalescent hues and flashing jewels of the beautiful apparition, the 
more earthly warmth of the candlelight—but we cannot fuil to see 
how the literalness, the deliberation with which the material side of 
the subject has been worked out, impairs its power to convince the 
imagination. Even in the spring-time of his poetic youth and 
vigour, John Everett Millais was a poet-painter in virtue of his strong 
human sympathy more than by right of any high imaginative power. 
This does not perhaps hold good of the infinitely pathetic ‘ Ophelia,” 
but it does emphatically apply even to such masterpieces as the ‘* Vale 
of Rest” and the “ Eve of St. Agnes ”’ itself. 

At this stage in the career of Sir Edward Burne-Jones—when he 
has reached the apogee of his fame, and maintains intact his execu- 
tive skill—it is idle to look for any further development, for any 
modification of mannerisms or peculiarities ; and, indeed, the Pre- 
Raphaelite chief shows just as might have been expected in the 
unusually extensive display of his work at the New Gallery. His 
‘Sleeping Beauty,” which, as we learn from the catalogue, is an 
early design for the fourth picture of the Briar Rose series, is 
perhaps finer as a pure decoration than the more finished original. 
The composition is, notwithstanding certain characteristic angulari- 
ties, of great beauty in its finely balanced arrangement of line, and 
the muted colour-harmony, with its tints deadened but lovely still, 
is suggestively that of sleep. ‘The Fall of Lucifer” is, on the 
other hand, a subject so mighty, that it may not be treated as a mere 
decorative pattern, to be worked out, like the lovely ‘‘ Golden Stair,” 
with the aid of forms having more or less the semblance of humanity. 
It is not sufficient that the onward stream of the fallen angels 
issues, languid and forlorn, from the celestial gate—a band of foes 
so unwarlike, that the mere flutter of the angels’ wings would 
have whirled them forth like dust from the pavement of heaven—or 
that the down-dropping cohorts of Lucifer’s defenders serve as the 
pretext for cunning combinations and gradations, showing, grouped 
together, every shade of deep biue, azure, and gleaming silver. 

Let the English master bethink himself with what sublimity the 
great Tuscan fresco-painters of the Trecento—Orcagna, the Loren- 
zetti, the anonymous master of the Trionfo della Morte—would have 
treated this great theme, while leaving to it unimpaired its decora- 
tive aspect. As a portraitist Sir E. Burne-Jones exacts that his 
models should conform to iis standard, to his view of the human race, 
unwilling or unabie as he is to bend himself to nature, when he and 
she arein conflict. Where they fail in this, he, like Procrustes, only 
with a more amiable violence, forces them into his particular mould. 
This task has not been a difficult one as regards the full-length 
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portrait of a lady, all in the favourite grey-green tonality (at the 
New Gallery), because the sitter’s type lends itself well enough to 
the arrangement. Still, we think rather of some pseudo-Florentine 
“Temperantia” or “ Pudicitia” than of a living, breathing being 
of to-day, with an individuality of her own te be expressed. There 
is something curiously attractive in the portrait of a little girl, 
“Dorothy Drew.” It is a fairy changeling, with no purely human 
blood in its veins—strangely elf-like, disquieting, and fascinating. 
Here, as in the “ Mermaid,” the ‘‘ Wood-Nymph,” and “ Pan and 
Psyche,” Sir E. Burne-Jones is in his own element. 

The Academy is never quite complete without some striking piece 
of genre from the brush of Mr. Orchardson—the one British artist who 
in this branch combines an exquisite and perfectly-balanced executive 
skill with the subtlest power of reading the human heart. Curiously 
enough, for a master arrived at his period of maturity, he is just now 
in a period of transition, seeking to throw off the thraldom of that 
tawny, hot tonality which bas too uniformly marked all his efforts, 
and to assume a lighter, brighter, a more distinctively modern key. 
The delicate little study, “A Flower,” with its warm greys and 
whites, enlivened by notes of pale pink, yellow, and green given by 
the flowers, is the outcome of this endeavour ; and it is, unfortunately, 
the Scottish master’s only contribution to the year’s pictures. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema’s work need not long occupy us on the present 
occasion ; not because he is less excellent in his own peculiar fashion 
than usual, but because there is really nothing to say about his art 
that has not been said a thousand times already. At the New 
Gallery he shows, among other things, two portrait-groups, strangely 
conceived, powerfully yet unsympathetically realised; at the 
Academy is to be seen one of his most elaborate and, from his own 
point of view, successful performances, “Spring.” This is a marvel 
of clever illumination, of patient industry and executive skill, a 
treasure-house of material beauties sufficient to furnish forth twenty 
pictures—and yet not itself, in the highest sense, a thing of beauty. 

In his vast canvas, ‘‘The Burgomaster of Landsberg, Bavaria, 
with his Town Council,’’ Professor Hubert Herkomer strives to 
emulate the achievements of the Netherlanders in those great 
portrait-groups with which they were wont to decorate their town 
halls, their hospitals, and the headquarters of their corporations. His 
composition, showing in strict perspective the weather-worn, honest 
citizens of Landsberg seated in symmetrical order on either side of 
the council-chamber, with the mayor and the town-clerk on a dais in 
the middle, makes a surprising effect of the trompe /il order, akin 
to that which we meet with in panoramas of the higher class. One 
is alittle puzzled to decide at first how the great picture is to be looked 
upon, whether as an optical surprise or from the more elevated 
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standpoint. There is an element of unmistakable earnestness and 
strength in all these rugged portraits, and ihe effect of atmospheric 
environment is powerfully given. Yet the canvas, with its purely 
formal expression of a dreary subject, with its exact repetition of 
parts, is necessarily an unlovely one, with which one would not care 
to live permanently on intimate terms. 

So much has already been said here about Mr. J. S. Sargent, that 
there is no need to do more than sum up by a short reference to his 
pictures. For a good many years past he has chosen to be known 
almost exclusively by his portraits of women, and this year again we 
find at the New Gallery his life-size full-length of Miss Ada Rehan, 
masterly in its breadth and concision, in the firm painting of the 
head and the broadly-modelled white satin draperies, but lacking 
a little the humour and flexibility which the admirers of the 
popular actress look to find in her counterfeit presentment. In 1895 
he is, all the same, chiefly to be remembered as a painter of men, 
which need not overmuch astonish those who recall his early success 
with the likeness of his master, M. Carolus-Duran. Twice has he 
portrayed (at the Academy) the erect carriage, the time-worn 
features of Mr..Coventry Patmore, showing more sympathy and a 
truer power of suggestion in the sketch, more directness and force in 
the finished picture. The conception has not that veil of subjective 
ideality which Mr. Watts would have wrapped round it; it has not 
that weightiness, that consciousness of manhood which is to be 
marked in the best performances of Sir J. E. Millais and M. Bonnat. 
It is absolutely simple and straightforward, impressing itself on the 
eye and brain with the objective truth of a Velasquez—painted with 
a fiery directness, yet not exactly with warmth or an intuitive 
sympathy. Quite another mode of treatment is adopted in the full- 
length “ W. Graham Robertson, Esq.,” which is, in many respects, 
the most remarkable picture of the year. Here the executive power 
is so great, the hand so sure of its cunning that mere brarura is 
disdained. In the most sombre tonality, with a marked economy of 
colour and of pictorial means generally, with the aid only of an 
intense, cold light falling chiefly on the finely-modelled head, Mr. Sar- 
gent places before the beholder an essentially modern personality, 
characterized even in the simplicity and apparent immobility of its 
attitude by a curious alertness and nervous tension. This is one of 
the portraits of our day which will live, and perhaps, a hundred years 
hence, be pointed to as among the things which most strongly 
characterize this particular moment in the finishing century. 

Opportunely, toshow where Mr. Sargent originally came from, we 
have also at the Academy a single half-length, “ William Robinson, 
Esq.,” by M. Carolus-Duran, a brilliant, solid, satisfying piece of 
portraiture, well depicting the outside of the man, but little stimu- 
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lating the beholder to think either about the artist’s point of view 
on the sitter’s individuality. 

The true romantic temperament is revealed in much that Mr. J. 
W. Waterhouse has done since he wisely abandoned classic and 
oriental subjects for those medisval ones which are so much more 
congenial to him ; and in nothing more convincingly than in his “ St. 
Cecilia,” which he has very quaintly, and with the charm ofa rare 
raiveté, treated from the medizval standpoint. What this painter 
at present lacks is the power to concentrate his subject, to make its 
essential duly dominant over its subordinate parts, to group in one 
interlinked melody, fairly harmonized, all the bright, pure notes of 
his colour. 

Skill in design, measure, and many important academic qualities 
are possessed by Mr. Frank Dicksee ; but true imaginative power is 
hardly to be conceded to him. Much as he loves subjects of the so- 
called romantic order, he may not so fitly be called a romantique asa 
romanesque. His “ Paolo and Francesca,” with its many commend- 
able qualities, is but a sentimentalised conception of the tremendous 
moment in the love tragedy which was given with such unforget- 
able passion and pathos by Rossetti. 

A painter, whom we had never before credited with true imagina- 
tion, is Mr. T. C. Gotch. He strove, as it seemed, to build up an 
imaginative whole out of mere fanciful accessories ; but redeemed 
himself by a pastose, even execution, and a modernity kept within 
the limits of moderation. Here, it must be frankly owned, he com- 
pletely upsets this view of his artistic individuality, by producing in 
“Death the Bride ” one of the most powerful imaginative works 
and one of the most complete pictures of the year. Death—the 
ruddy-haired figure of a woman, young and fair, but of sly, cruel 
gaze—half lifts her diaphanous black veil as noiselessly she glides 
through a field of tall, upright poppies in full bloom. She is not 
the resistless, onstriding fate of Mr. Watts, or the majestic consoler 
of her victims, but death as cruel, with all her disquieting fairness, 
as the grim skeleton of the Middle Ages, or the hag Atropos of the 
earlier Italian art. The execution of the work is more homogeneous, 
the colour more finely balanced than in anything that Mr. Gotch 
has up to the present time produced. 

One of the most accomplished of our English p/leinairistes is Mr. 
Henry Tuke, who in “ The Swimmers’ Pool,” in the Academy, even 
improves upon his last year’s success. Thereis a delightful bracing 
freshness about his picture—or rather his study—and it shows con- 
clusively that an English painter may remain national to the core, 
and yet take advantage of all that modern art abroad can teach 
him. The effect of open sunlight, the play of direct and reflected 
rays on the naked human form, has not often been better rendered 
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than here. The same artist’s portrait, “ Mrs. George Talbot,” is per- 
haps the most interesting presentment to be found among the year’s 
pictures of a lady in the flower of youth and freshness. It is not 
only one of the ablest portraits at the Academy, but the one in which 
distinctiveness of personality is most clearly expressed under the 
smooth contours of early life: and this is, perhaps, a higher 
achievement than sympathetically to transcribe character when time 
has already indelibly graven its outlines on the human countenance, 
where all may read. 

Given the curious photographic way in which Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes looks at the world, it must be owned that he could hardly 
have done much better than in ‘‘ The Smithy,” a worthy companion 
to its predecessor, ‘The Forge.” But seeing and conceiving as he 
does, the painter can only present the one given moment that he 
has chosen. Nothing inthe accurately grouped figures, in the well- 
arranged scene, suggests either the moment just past or the moment 
just to come; and the result is a cold, limited objectivity, which 
makes the beholder ask himself whether, indeed, the thing be worth 
doing in this fashion. 

Mr. Frank Bramley has now fortunately shuken off the trammels 
of the Newlyn school, of which he was one of the chiefs, and bursts 
joyously into a major key, giving us in “Sleep” a pictorial study 
which, if a little crude in parts, is full of brilliancy and charm. Mr. 
J.M. Swan, the poet-painter of the animal world in its natural en- 
vironment, is this year himself again in “ Tigers at Dawn” and the 
“Goatherd.”” The outsider may find something to mock at in the 
eccentricities of Mr. F. Cayley-Robinson’s ‘Souvenir of a Past 
Age,’ which are, indeed, too deliberate to be quite deserving of 
pardon ; but the lover of painting for itself will be fascinated by the 
beauty of the double illumination, accentuating the attractive and 
original colour-harmony which is concentrated in the central figure. 

The most taking, the most successful piece of stage-dramatic work 
of the year—even though it be a little too much of the Porte St. 
Martin type —is clearly the Hon. John Collier’s “The Laboratory” 
at the New Gallery ; and after it in this category may be placed Mr. 
Seymour Lucas’s capital, if too conventionally romantic “ Waiting 
for the Duc de Guise,” at the Academy. In the subsection of purely 
modern genre—since Mr. Orchardson does but peep forth from his 
tent this year—there is nothing better than Mr. Sidney Hall’s keenly 
humorous, just a shade caricatural, “‘ Dominus illuminatio mea: a 
vird voce Examination in the Old Schools, Oxford.” 

No space unfortunately remains to discuss the landscape-painters 
who represent the revival of English art in the modern direction. 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, who does not count among the progressives, 
and might with some show of reason be claimed by the “ Old Guard,” 
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maintains himself by the side of his younger rivals in virtue of the 
solidity, the learned finish, and the pathos of his art, though one 
cannot but wish that the quality of his light were truer, that his 
suggestion of atmospheric effect were more convincing. Mr. David 
Murray more than ever commands attention in virtue of his spacious, 
imposing landscapes, which are in advance of anything he has yet 
done, uniting, as they do, certain qualities of style with a modified 
naturalistic treatment. He lacks that most intimate communion with 
nature which, indefinably expressed, finds its way to the heart of the 
beholder ; but that is an affair of temperament and intuition rather 
than of technical perfection. Mr. G. H. Boughton has rarely of late 
years done anything so good as his beautiful winter-landscape ‘ Even- 
song.’ Mr. Adrian Stokes takes the first place among those 
modern English landscapists who have frankly adopted the deco- 
rative point of view, with the finely-composed, brilliantly-painted 
canvas, “ An Avenue in the Marshes.” Mr. Edward Stott, in two 
pictures at the New Gallery, proves himself our subtlest student of 
light and atmospheric effect generally, and at the same time a painter 
who does not allow his enthustastic search after novelty in truth to 
overpower his genuine emotion in the contemplation of Nature’s 
quieter aspects. Mr. Alfred East takes a very honourable place with 
his great landscape, ‘‘ The Misty Mere,” at the New Gallery, avowing 
himself more than ever in love with the vapour-laden atmosphere, 
the fair, faded harmonies of late autumn; and with him may be 
paralleled at the Academy Mr. E. A. Waterlow, whose large page of 
nature, ‘Golden Autumn,”’ is not less soothing to the eye than Mr. 
East’s picture, while in the two other landscapes contributed to the 
same exhibition he shows himself equally at home with the silvery- 
green harmonies of spring and early summer. Pensive poets in the 
pastoral strain, but not very vigorous or thorough executants, are Mr. 
W. Padgett and Mr. G. Wetherbee, who remain faithful to the New 
Gallery. Mr. A. Hartley, in his remarkable “ Frost,” at the same 
place, stretches out a hand to them on the one side, while on the other, 
in his daring grapple with atmospheric phenomena of the class which 
elude pictorial treatment, he links himself on to the more purely 
impressionistic group. 

If we cannot hope to see our painters just now renewing the great, 
landscape art which was the glory of England in the earlier half of 
the century, or emulating the pathetic truth, penetrating deep below 
the surface, of the romantic-realistic school of Barbizon, we hail with 
delight their definitive breach with the popular art, half photographic, 
half spectacular, of the elder painters of to-day, who have shown 
themselves so easily satisfied with the repetition again and again of 
past achievements, so apt to resent the intrusion of new ideals, or of 
progressive movement in a direction to which they are opposed. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS, 
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IraLy is united in name it is true, but is, in fact, well-nigh as dis- 
united as before the breach was made in Porta Pia! 

All was to be done at one bound. Institutions, which would have 
been rejected in more sober moments, were adopted, and hence were 
fated from the very outset to work badly. Italy was to become a 
great nation, as it were in a day, and outside help was to be rejected 
for: “ Italia fara da sé!” 

No account was taken of the widely differing races and customs ; 
requiring—as Napoleon I. had recognised, when he harboured the 
project of forming two separate States—utterly different laws and 
measures. The language was to be all the same, and, as if in silent 
protest, many of the upper classes often speak the patois, or, failing 
that, French. When freedom is thus ushered in by a desire to 
mould all on the same pattern, and to force the square man 
into the round hole, coupled with enormously increased taxation 
(on an estate which formerly paid £400 taxes, they now amount to 
£1,680), in order to form an army and navy, much too large for the 
available resources of the nation, it is but natural that elements, 
especially where they have been freed against their will, should 
utterly refuse to be amalgamated. 

The desire for union, though the p/ebiscito purported to represent 
the wishes of the people, was anything but general. The p/ebiscito 
was packed in Rome by people from Piedmont, brought thither by 
free tickets on the railways. The true Romans, in point of fact, 
shut themselves up in their houses during the days of the plebiscito ; 
whilst the peasantry of the Romagna and of the South, through 
being ana/sabeti or letterless in many cases, and through poverty in 
others, had no voice in the matter, though they had no desire for a 
change. 

From the very outset all the stir for an united kingdom came from 
the north. Garibaldi was born in a Paduan cottage, and his expe- 
dition of the J////e to Sicily was called the “ conquest,” whilst the 
Sicilians were openly sneered at as barbarians! This contemptuous 
assumption of superiority has been the keynote throughout. Even 
Crispi, though born in Palermo, has got infected by contact witb 
the hard-headed northerners, who preponderate in the Legislature. 
The severity with which the rising in Sicily and the sympathetic 
movings in Naples were met, seems’a token of this. A little mcre 
leniency, such as was practised shortly after at Poltri, near Bari, 
where the grant of “‘domanial lands” to the citizens was met with such 
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expressions of loyalty and gratitude towards the King and the Pre- 
fect, would have completely won the Sicilians. In fact, it was when 
returning with mattocks and horns and tambours from tilling the 
communal lands en masse, by way of asserting their rights, which 
they thought were imperilled, that the people of Caltavuturo were 
shot down by the soldiery, and thus opened the series of butcheries. 
It is the blood which was shed during this state of siege, which 
spared neither women nor children nor unarmed peasants, that, toge- 
ther with the horror felt by the Sicilians at the spoliation of the 
religious bodies, will, it is to be feared, foster disunion still more. 

It is this lack of true knowledge of the requirements of each 
portion of Italy, which threatens to land the country in a thorough 
deadlock. Even the Prefects, who should watch over the interests 
of their Provinces, are chosen either from another part, or, if they 
belong to the province, their usefulness is curtailed by their anxiety 
not to be “ lifted out of the saddle,” should they press on matters 
not palatable to those who have power to unseat them. The con- 
tinual shifting and shunting has a most injurious effect, as they 
“blow neither hot nor cold,” like the vicar of Bray. In fact, it is 
asserted that one change of Prefects does more harm to the affairs of 
the nation at large, than a change of ministry. This is saying a 
great deal, for their term of office rarely exceeds eighteen months, 
but then that of the Prefects may be still shorter. Under Giolitti, 
during his term of eighteen months, first four-fifths were changed, 
or sent out, and then a full third. A stranger, such as a northerner 
still is to the southerner, or vice versa, can be scarcely expected to 
encourage the growth of a feeling of unity, especially if, as was the 
case with many of the Romans, they never inclined to it. 

The north looks down scornfully, or, at best, with condescending 
pity, on the south; which plaintively, or when roused by any 
especially galling measure, indignantly protests against being 
mulcted for the furthering, more often than not, of industries, or 
works, for the sole benefit and profit of the north. Such, for instance, 
were the works on the Agro Romano and the rectification of the 
bed of the Tiber, which have long since eaten up all the tremendous 
sums granted, and which still continue to form a drain on the whole 
nation, as, if the pumping is relaxed, all will go back into its 
original marshiness. Autonomy, granted some years ago, was to 
burden each province with its own works ; but they have to give so 
much to the Government, that they have still to be subsidized, as 
before. Not that this feeling of antagonism or contempt is confined 
to Sicily, it exists between one town and another, rendering it diffi- 
cult to curtail expenses by doing away with the numerous small 
(very small) universities, &c., and concentrating learning in three or 
four. Thus the north speaks of the centre and south as but poor 
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creatures ; the centre has the same opinion of the south, and both 
look on the Piedmontese as “ forestieri.” And this in spite of 
Crispi’s efforts to amalgamate and fuse the different elements by 
never allowing the soldiers to be quartered in their own districts, 
with the result that misunderstandings are frequent. Some end 
fatally, where homesickness makes the man really ill. Thus Evan- 
gelista, a recruit from Benevento, was quartered in the spring of 
1894 in Padua; the officers considered he was foxing when he was 
really unable to sit on his horse through illness, and then ensued a 
series of sickening brutalities, terminating with death. This gave 
rise to a hostile demonstration of the Paduan students against a 
Venetian editor, for daring to publish it, and the love of Benevento 
for Padua was certainly not increased. 

Such mistakes were never made by the Germans in the case of the 
Annexed Provinces. Prussian officers were set over them, it is true, 
but the men were quartered in their own province. Of course, to 
assert that all misfortunes are the fault of the north were; to say 
the least of it, equally wide of the mark. The hot-headed, unbusi- 
nesslike, and sanguine south, has only herself to blame, when she 
has initiated gigantic schemes, and frittered away the public moneys 
without commensurate results. And all for want of careful and 
practical supervision of the work, undertaken in a moment of public 
elation or emulation. 

The ambitious schemes inaugurated in Naples after the cholera 
scare in 1884 form a striking example, The new system of drainage is 
colossal in conception. The sewerage is all to be carried through 
huge pipes far away from the town, and emptied out into the Medi- 
terranean beyond Baja. But the works, as anyone can see, in the 
town itself, are being done in a slovenly manner. Thus surface 
drainage is made to run away into the tufa (into what we call soaks 
in some sandy parts of Surrey). The smells which arise thence, and 
which pollute the air after a downpour of rain, are terrible. And 
this, be it remarked, happens in the new part of the town, built 
since 1870, or later, where orchards and gardens formerly flourished. 
The work is only half finished, whilst the moneys, estimated as 
sufficient to carry it out, have long since been swallowed up by the 
cormorants, bred from that noxious system of sub-contracting, which 
stretches over even governmental departments, such as the Post, or 
the levying of local or general taxes, and is the bane of everything 
in Italy. You may take, for instance, a parcel to the General Post 
Office, say in Naples, and go straight, as you would do in England, 
to the parcels counter. But the “official will send you to a room at 
the entrance, where a person (who farms the post) will weigh it for 
you, and fill up your form, and often come back from the official 
with the announcement that it is overweight and can’t go. For this 
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spoilt form, if the parcel is for England, you have paid 2 francs 
70 cents, and your polite helper requests a further donation for services 
which have been worse than useless! In the matter of taxes the 
system works even worse, for the contractor and sub-contractor pares 
off his profit, till none remains for the poor. 

Their schemes are nearly always characterised with a desire to sur- 
pass those of Ancient Rome herself. Asin the scheme,which British 
gold was to further, but which—fortunately for Italy, with the mill- 
stone already round her neck of a deficit, which has run up from 
170 millions in the spring to 200 millions of lire by the autumn of 
1894—has fallen through. By this scheme water was to be taken 
by aqueducts and tunnels, which were to rival those of Old Rome, 
from Caposele on the Mediterranean to the regions of Apulia round 
Barletta and Foggia, the wine market of Italy. Utility and feasi- 
bility are not always thought of in this craze for local or national 
effect or display. Thus the Lake of Fusino was drained by Tor- 
lonia, and the fishermen reduced to beggary ; whilst the new ruins 
of the Prati di Castello, and around Rome, together with the 
crippled resources of the nobles, and of the banks, form one monu- 
ment the more of this unhappy want of foresight and of a business- 
like faculty. The original purpose is not seldom utterly lost sight of 
in this craving for display, as in the case of the houses in Naples, 
which were nominally built to accommodate and raise the moral tone 
of the very poor, after the cholera scare before alluded to. They are 
palatial, and splendidly arranged with a water supply from the 
underground lake of Serino, and gas or electric light on the stairs, 
all included in the rents, which, unfortunately, are miles beyond the 
means of those for whom they were meant. Thus the poor wretches 
are crushed back into the still remaining pest-laden piles, to utterly 
vanish when these follow the rest; besides falling out of the range 
of that sympathetic help which was extended to them formerly by 
their neighbours, who now inhabit these palaces, and who were better 
off than they were, or who, if they couldn’t help themselves, yet 
were in communication, through their work, with those who could. 
And Naples, the gay and bright, is sad; the people haven’t a laugh 
left in them. Even their picturesqueness is a thing of the past, for 
they wear their formerly bright rags till there isn’t a trace of colour 
left in them, whilst the dull Manchester goods have conquered all 
the others. Is it strange that the dull mutterings of discontent 
all point at the government, and thus foster disunion ? 

They have all, you have nothing—take their place, is a doctrine 
only too easily understood by even the most uneducated. 

Is it wonderful that the people look back longingly to times when, 
if taxation was sometimes heavy, they had processions, and pleasures 
provided, off and on, which kept them gay and contented? Patience, 
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which the church inculcated, has worn threadbare, and a settled 
gloom seems to brood over the city, which one has always been 
accustomed to consider as the most lighthearted in Europe. Taxes 
and monopolies weigh heavier and heavier all over the country, and 
always heaviest on those who can least afford it. Thus the Govern- 
ment pays two centimes for each kilo of salt, and the poor pay thirty- 
five centimes. This, ina country where farinaceous food is the staple 
of consumption, and where it ought to be as cheap as with us! In 
consequence, many never use salt, or else only rock salt, such as is 
used for cattle, as being cheaper. 

Grants towards the development of “ sport,’ such as racing, are 
given gladly by Parliament, but a grant towards the stamping out 
of the dread disease of Pellagra, which the want of salt accentuates, 
is begrudged altogether. By this short-sighted policy the popula- 
tion is depleted as much as by the emigration, of which so many 
complain. Hence the land, which is so fruitful that it can carry 
three crops at a time,’ and yields two crops of corn, lies partially, or 
wholly, untilled for lack of hands to till it, and Italy, the former 
supplier of corn to other nations, has to depend for her main supply 
on heavily taxed corn from outside. Whilst, as if in bitter irony, 
the proposal was actually made to levy a tax on “ terra incolte,” i.e., 
on land capable of cultivation, and yet, for the above reasons, not 
cultivated by the owner! The state of the country is, indeed, going 
from bad to worse, as to workers, for the northener goes off with 
child, wife, parents, and grandparents,—a fact which of itself shows no 
intention to return ; and, though the southerner goes alone, it is only 
to prepare a place for the others to follow soon after. 

Lowness of wages, and their meagre profits, made still smaller by 
the multifarious ways in which they are taxed, drive them out to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. Why, even an infirm beggar’s hut 
is taxed at 29 lire a year, equal to 24s. 2d. This is the deservedly 
obnoxious focatico, or hearthtax, under which our poor no longer 
suffer. Even the industries which have been established since 
1870 do not serve to better their condition or enrich the nation. 
The foreigners, who established them, did so because wages were 
so low, and placed their earnings almost invariably out of the 
country. 

It is true that, at first sight, it seems strained to trace disunion 
to lowness of wages, but it is difficult to be patriotic, or bless one’s 
rulers on 30 lire (25s.) a month. Now this is the pay received by 
a man of thirty-one in the Government’s employ, Agostinelli by 
name, and the son of a man whose position, one would have 
thought, should have procured him something better, had it been 
procurable. The navvies, who went out on strike in the spring of 


(1) The corn, or vegetables, and the vines with the fruit trees which support them. 
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1894, and who were working on the fortifications at Monte Mario (yet 
another monument of unfinished display, as many completed forts 
around Rome are rendered useless for want of provisions and of 
being properly joined with each other), received 1s. 5d. a day and 
their tools ; but they, poor fellows, had no bribes to count on. 

Indirectly, the Government, paradoxical as it may appear, have 
much to do with the lowness of wages given by other employers. 
The weight of the taxes, levied to meet the outlay on 246 ships-of- 
war—undermanned, it is true—given to Italy since 1871, when 
she had but a handful, together with those necessary to make her, 
not only a first-class power, but one of the double first-class, 
hampers every one so much that they, as is only natural, screw 
down wages as low as they can. Were it not for the natural or 
acquired abstemiousness of the Italians, helped by the climate, the 
poor labourers would simply die of starvation ; as it is, the physique 
of the recruits shows how underfed they have been. Whilst, with 
a winter like last year’s, which covered the plains of Piedmont 
with deep snow, and whose severity was felt even in the south, 
deaths from insufficient food and clothing are only too frequent. 

The butteri and vergi, who attend to the cattle and horses, and to 
the sheep and goats, on the Roman Campagna, are considered toler- 
ably well off, as compared to the salt-workers or sulphur-miners, or 
to the men who come down from the Abruzzi for short spells— 
somewhat like the Irish used to do for the haymaking and harvest 
in Lancashire. But our hinds would think they were going straight 
to the dogs, even on this comparative well-being. 

Meanwhile, the Bergamot mill-hands around Reggio—which 
suffered so frightfully from the recent earthquakes—are glad to get 
1s. for a day of 17 hours, and only have two meals a day ; consist- 
ing of a pod or two of pimento, soaked in oil, and black bread, for 
the first meal, and a purely vegetable soup for the evening. The 
women dance during the vintage in Sicily, it is true (they get 6d. a 
day of 12 hours under the tropical sun), but it is to “scurdari li 
guai,” to forget their misery, and their song done into English runs 
thus: ‘‘ And now that he has eaten, and that he has drunk, My 
master has given a sardine unto me; Oh, God, he hus eaten, and 
drunk wine, Whilst he’s prepared but a sardine for me.” Truly 
one marvels how they can dance at all—not that the spirit of dis- 
content and disunion is strongest where the people are worst off. 
The districts which have known better days and suffer a sudden 
depression, like around Trapani and Palermo, whose cargoes of 
lemons and oranges had been ruthlessly refused by America because 
of the cholera, were the ones where the rising was most serious and 
widespread. 

The old Governments were fatherly despots, as often as not, under 
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whom the poor enjoyed certain meagre privileges unmolested, such 
as cutting rushes and bamboos, which helped to eke out their pit- 
tance. These the Communes have taken from them, and punish 
their transgression by mulcts and fines, which, as they can only be 
levied under the seal of the Provincial Giunta’s approval, are all 
laid to the door of the Rulers. These mulcts and fines end, as 
a rule, in prison, where the unhappy offender, who often doesn’t 
even know the cause, consorts with real criminals or anarchists, who 
in his sorely tried, hitherto dumbly suffering, soul sow the seeds of 
discord and danger. These local oppressions are to the poor, in 
fact, the worst of his burdens. For his donkey—even if it be but a 
coster’s—he must pay 2s. 6d.; for a horse or mule, however dilapi- 
dated, 4s. duty (these go to the Communes), and at Pian’ dei Greci 
the duty is 4s. and 8s. For a cow, 2s. 6d.; for a calf, 1s. 3d. (hence 
many are killed off at once to the manifest detriment of cattle- 
breeding) ; and for a sheep or goat, 10d. 

Not only this, but he must pay duty on entering a “closed Com- 
mune” for the, as yet, unmilked milk. The effect on the milk is, of 
course, disastrous, as though, in the case of goats, they browse during 
the night and early morning, they pick up all sorts of garbage 
whilst wandering about all day in the town, as their owner stays 
there till the second milking to avoid a second payment. Voices, 
and those not merely of the reactionaries, have been heard wishing 
for the old fatherly ways back again, which were less expensive if 
so much less free ! 

The increase in the expenses of living, in a measure, force the 
officials to be corrupt in order to live. Thus cane-sugar is 10d. a 
lb. and beet-sugar 83d.; whilst petroleum is sold at 2s. 4d. a gallon, 
and rectified spirits for burning ls. lld. a pint! Coffee costs 
3s. 6d. an Italian lb., equal to 2lb. English, and all other not purely 
agricultural foods are equally dear. In fact, even the latter are dearer 
than formerly. The same reasons bring about commercial laxity ; 
witness the case of Pinto, a Novarese merchant, who had got the 
Government to refund the duties, which he had paid on certain rice, 
which he pretended had lain all the time in bond. And he was 
helped to perpetrate the fraud by well-administered bribes to 
Gallina, an official, and to Chauvet, a journalist, who had great power 
in Ministerial circles; boasting, in fact, that he often kept Ministers 
kicking their heels in his ante-room ! 

Galli, the Minister of that department, barely escaped being 
implicated as well in this scandalous affair. 

Another, and by no means the smallest, source of disunion, lies 
in the attitude towards the Church, to which the hot-headed first 
representatives of the new Kingdom pledged their successors. The 
same hot-headed ones have, it is true, toned down since then, and 
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many can say with Ruggiero Bonghi, that: ‘“ Nothing can be done 
without religion” ; or with Crispi, formerly the most antagonistic of 
all: “ Let us fight shoulder to shoulder against anarchy, with God 
for King and country !” 

In Piedmont, those who are good sons of the Church, and there 
are many, feel their best efforts paralysed by their feeling that the 
excommunication still rests on the King and on the ministers. Either 
the excommunication means something or nothing. If something, 
then the less we obey the King or the powers that be, so argues the 
Roman and the southerner, the better. Hence the work done for 
the Government by those who, for the sake of daily bread alone serve 
it, is done in a half-hearted way, and done badly. Whilst, on the 
other hand, if it means nothing, then the power for good of religion 
is weakened, and from thence there is a quick, short transition to 
total throwing off of all restraints, whether of morals or of authority, 
legitimate or oppressive. 

In the old Papal dominions matters are even worse than else- 
where, for the old noble families are attached both by affection and 
tradition to the Holy See. They were forbidden to take the oath 
necessary for entering Parliament, and still feel bound to obey, 
though many doubtless eat their hearts out at their inability to help 
their country. In Pio Nono, such a course was only to be expected ; 
he had suffered too much at the hands of the victors of the 20th 
September. The remembrance of the mad, bad days during the 
Triumvirate in 1848, when the priests were buried to the waist in the 
ground and stoned to death, and the way in which his more liberal 
efforts had been met with the murder of Count Rossi, was still fresh 
in hismind. The mere fact that when he appeared at one of the 
Vatican windows, many of those who merely cheered him (the 
Liberal press itself said there was nothing illegal in their greeting) 
and waved their handkerchiefs to him, were arrested, and some of 
them banished the country, showed that he was a prisoner in deed. 
When his successor, however, ascended the Papal throne, the hopes 
of those who loved their country, and yet who loved their religion 
as well, centred in his taking a different line. 

In fact it was confidently expected that he would give the Blessing 
from the balcony of St. Peter’s; so confidently, indeed, that the 
royal pair sat waiting in their carriage at the Quirinal, ready to 
hasten down for a share—like Esau of old—in his blessing. 

Reprisals, caused by baffled wishes, were the inevitable corollary, 
and the royal assent was again refused for vacant bishoprics. Many 
dioceses have thus been long widowed of their pastors, to the manifest 
detriment of souls, and the further widening of a breach which, 
though off and on, outsiders fancy will be bridged, invariably re- 
mains the same as before. 
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Thus discord and disunion have flourished apace ; many who could 
help have been perforce silent, and the lives of those who dared to 
lift up their voices for the good of the people have been rendered 
a misery by banishment, domicilio coatto (forced residence where it is 
considered best for them) or strict police supervision. Indeed a 
return to Absolutism without the “ fatherly’ seems inevitable. 
What would our free Britons say, for instance, to so deadly a measure 
as the curtailing of water to poor horses in a hot part of the country 
like Naples? I myself have seen the fountains, which in the old 
days ran clear, bright, refreshing, and free of cost, now dry and 
dust-choked, and the cabman paying a hard-earned halfpenny out 
of a sevenpenny fare for every drink of water to his panting steed ; 
the result being that the horses don’t get enough. It isa small sign 
of the way things are worked, but significant. In short, Italy was 
not ripe for a Representative Government. The Parliament scarcely 
yet understands its duties and rights, and whilst they squabble over 
a tax, asin the case of salt, and the Rendita Mobiliare (which struck 
at foreigners as well) the tax is quietly made law by a royal decree. 
The people may really be pardoned, if they think that all these 
royal decrees emanate direct from the King, but such mistaken 
impressions seriously imperil their loyalty. 

Italy has, indeed, many—and those not painless—steps to retrace, 
just because of the results of the elections, in order to bring even a 
semblance of order into the all-pervading chaos. It is questionable, 
however, whether Sonnino’s juggling’ with figures, or Crispi’s arbi- 
trary suppression of the lower civilian officials will attain the desired 
financial end, any more than they will cancel the country’s debts 
by taxing incomes beginning at £60 a year. A reduction in her army 
and navy to proportions more suitable to her pocket, and the stores on 
hand, would be nearer the mark; whilst a reduction in the super- 
abundant admirals and generals, together with the wholly unneces- 
sary number of horses, with consequent free forage, allowed to the 
officers, would be a step in the right direction. 

The heroism of renunciation must begin with the chiefs; it is 
useless to expect the underpaid lower officials to lead the way. 
That way lies discontent, and confusion worse confounded — dis- 
union piled on disunion ! 

Jos, CROOKLANDs. 


(1) He mentioned various amounts, such as “ the ordinary expenses,’’ repressing other 
‘‘ extraordinary,” to which, however, the Government are pledged. 
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THE DUC DE LAUZUN AND THE PRIVATE COURT 
OF LOUIS XV." 


CoNnSIDERED merely as a biography, M. Maugras’ volume on Lauzun 
would command an interest on account of its documentary value; 
but this interest becomes of secondary importance when we realise 
that the legendary hero of so many successes in the world of pleasure 
is here presented to us as a man in whom self-sacrifice and generous 
impulse acted more often than we had supposed as prime movers of 
his conduct. 

M. Maugras introduces us to a new, unknown Lauzun, very dif- 
ferent in character from the one we had hitherto accepted—to a man 
capable at times of whole-souled sincerity, judging himself justly, 
severely, according to a natural code of ethics largely at variance 
with the recognised ethics of his surroundings. Not that his life 
was an exemplary one; not that his moral philosophy was unim- 
peachable !—but we had been taught to look at him through such 
ill-coloured glasses that it delights us to find now and then, and un- 
expectedly, the survival, as it were, of a fine sense of right and 
wrong—a recognition of the obligations incurred by sinning. Of 
this perhaps the most striking instance is that in which both he and 
she, living among quite corrupt surroundings, esteemed death the 
right reward of their transgression—and sought it together. Even 
in that licentious eighteenth century the case surely was not the 
only one of its kind, and these survivals of a finer conscience should 
have their weight when we sit in judgment and brand the era as one 
of utter depravation ; for currently, perhaps too lightly, we speak of 
it as such and condemn it. But—-are we right? Is it not that in 
the slow, eternal revolution of things the dark side of the human 
soul must now and again come to the surface? Is it not true that 
the sum total of vice and virtue remains the same? And is our 
human family better to-day for that we seem so than we were yester- 
day because, haply, yesterday called for military virtues and to-day 
calls for civic integrity—to-morrow, again, for sentimental self- 
devotion? Who shall say that, when Rousseau preached the new 
doctrine of feeling and humanitarianism, his disciples were less 
virtuous, less strong, than their ancestors of the seventeenth century, 
whose creed was stoicism and hero-worship? Descartes has made 
way for Montesquieu, and the soul-stirring voice of Port-Royal finds 
no echo in the verse of Corneille. Polyeucte, in turn, is forgotten 
by those who listen in wrapt attention to the passionate pleading of 


(1) The Due de Lauzun ; The Court Life of Louis XV. From the French of Gaston 
Maugras (Osgood). 
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the “ Nouvelle Héloise” ; and yet, alittle later, the note of Polyeucte 
once more rings so true that Napoleon will exclaim, “‘ Were Corneille 
alive I would dub him prince!”’ The day of heroism has dawned 
again, and the superhuman characters of ‘“ Horace,” of ‘ Médée,”’ 
fire the popular mood. 

To him who reads aright it becomes evident that throughout the 
eighteenth century, as through the preceding ones, the strong indi- 
viduality of the French people, ever the same though dressed in 
varying moods, has remained intact. Austere and unassailable 
during the religious wars—somewhat Spanish in expression under 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.—it once more lapses into its cherished 
chivalry about the time of the Régence. Nor is it among the 
various ‘“‘sectes”’ of the reign of Louis XV., nor again among the 
instances of conspicuous, noble self-sacrifice which the Court life 
exacted under Louis XIV., that we must seek its true character. Let 
us rather look for it during the eighteenth century in the generous 
rivalry of Lauzun and Guimenie—in the friendship of Madame du 
Deffand and Madame de Choiseul ; there, under the powdered wig, 
we discover unaltered, untouched by time or evolution, the same 
fine spirit of chivalry that stirred knight-errants to knightly deeds 
in the days long ago. It is at this time that Brissac, Mont- 
morin, and a thousand others, equally chivalrous if unknown, 
abandon the safety of exile for one more look at the face they 
love, and mount the scaffold content with the exchange of a life 
for a smile. How well the Prince de Ligne understood this spirit 
when he wrote, “‘ If a nobleman be in love with a peasant-girl their 
bastard must yet be a gentleman; but a bouwrgeoise married for her 
money cannot bear a gentleman, even to the best blood of France.” 
And was he not of knightly spirit, that Chevalier de Boufflers who, 
because of his love, sought exile in America, there by his deeds to 
become worthy of Madame de Sabran? Both were free; they might 
have married then, but his youth had been a stormy one ; he wished 
to blot it out by better work, and a survival of the spirit of the 
eleventh century bade him seek absolution in self-sacrifice. Twenty- 
five years passed before they met again—he an old man worn by 
many hardships, she no longer young, to be wedded in exile on the 
banks of the Rhine. Lauzun, too, was a knight, in the old chival- 
rous sense of the word, in life as in death. Of him that most trust- 
worthy panegyrist, the Abbé Barthélémy,' the faithful friend of the 
Choiseuls, wrote: “The Duc de Lauzun is the most charming 
among our guests at Chanteloup. He is the most witty, and his wit 
is of the best taste. His warm heart, his generous disposition and 

(1) The Abbé Barthélémy, a distinguished savant, had sacrificed everything to follow 
the Choiseuls, and of his devotion to them he says: ‘‘I have given up everything in 


life for the privilege of living with my friends, and I do not hesitate to admit that their 
friendship is worth a thousand times the price I paid for it.”’ 
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impulsive spirit, have made him the favourite of every one—and 
every one is right.” 


I. 


Lauzun was born in 1747, about the time when the sisters Mailly- 
Nesles had come to the end of their career of insolence ; about the 
time when, in her forgotten chambers at Versailles, the poor Queen 
Maria Leczinska whiled away the dreary hours over the since 
famous tapestry given to the Jesuits, to the accompaniment furnished 
by the sonorous slumbering of the Luynes, the Brancas, the Simiane, 
and many more worthy, brave, honest, superannuated servants, 
whose faithfulness lasted through the days of sorrow and neglect. 
The star of the “‘ favourite of love” rose evenly with that of Madame 
de Pompadour, whom, at a critical moment, Lauzun’s uncle, the 
Duke de Choiseul, saved from the impending danger of a royal 
caprice for the Cumtesse de Chaulieu-Beaupré. Mudame de Pom- 
padour remembered the service gratefully, but later, after her day 
was done (in 1771). Madame du Barry also remembered it in a 
different spirit, and obtained his exile from court. 

But to go back. It was in 1747 that the English trio, Fitz- 
Patrick, Fox, and Walpole, made their successful début in Paris, 
Fox being a bad third in the race—his despotic attitude was ill- 
calculated to please, and as Madame du Deffand expressed it, ‘‘ He 
never put himself in your place.” Walpole, on the other hand, 
became so great a favourite of hers that he was obliged to save him- 
self by flight, and he says himself, ‘“‘ Were I to stay in Paris they 
would certainly bury me there, for this extraordinary woman, old 
enough to be my mother, never dreams of sleeping. Yesterday, 
at three in the morning, she dragged me off to the /oire St. Ovide 
under the pretext, forsooth, that it was much too early to go to 
bed.” 

Among her contemporaries we must mention Marie de Vichy- 
Chamrond, a woman absolutely devoid of physical charm, but who, 
nevertheless, interested the Regent (among many others), perhaps 
merely to prove that a woman is not necessarily harmless because 
beauty has been denied her. But she was a disputatious, sceptical, 
glib-tongued creature, and certainly one of the cleverest women of 
her day, who gave her mother-superior at the convent such a world 
of trouble that she asked Massillon what means to try to turn her 
towards Christian ways. ‘ A twopenny catechism will do as well as 
anything else,” he replied, meaning, no doubt, that what is good for 
one is good for all. But we mention her chiefly because Lauzun’s 
aunt, Louise Honorine Crozat du Chatel, Duchess of Choiseul, was 
one of her most intimate friends; she was a sweet little woman, 
married at fourteen to a man who had the very faintest, if indeed 
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any, conception of conjugal fidelity, and yet in many ways deserved 
the love and devotion which she unwaveringly vouchsafed to him. 
Indeed her honeymoon began late in life, during the heavy years of 
exile, when she writes, pathetically, to a friend: “ Here I can charm 
the duke more easily than in Paris—so I dress gaily and bedeck 
myself with jewels, and play at being young, that he may sometimes 
forget the monotony of the life to which we have been condemned.” 
Madame du Deffand had nicknamed her “ grandmamma’”’ for her 
goodness and simplicity, and answering a letter in which the little 
duchess lamented the many, fast-crowding years of life, she says to 
her gently, “Don’t write to me that you are aging fast and wish 
to die; were you a hundred, and in love, your love would be requited 
more truly than were you a girl of fifteen with a heart of stone.” 
Horace Walpole admired her greatly and somewhere says of her: 
“She is the dearest, most lovable, most charming little woman that 
ever broke forth from a fuiry’s egg.” Her husband was certainly 
not a faithful one, and yet all the writers of his time echo Count 
Gleichen’s words: ‘He is good, noble, open-hearted, generous, a 
gentleman of splendid liberality, proud, daring, hot-tempered, and 
quixotic in his ideas of chivalry as were the knights of olden France. 
His eyes, bright with the keenest, most subtle wit, and the defiant 
poise of his head are delightful to look at.” To this portrait Madame 
du Deffand adds the following touches, “Compared with his wit, 
charm, and spirits, the rest of the world seems sodden and silly.” 

During the time of his exile grandpapa often ended some account 
of his souvenirs with the reflection, “‘ And yet the king would have 
made such an excellent king if he did not happen to be such a very 
bad one!” In the meantime he sought and found in himself the 
reserve energy and interest necessary for a country life; he built 
farms, ploughed new fields, bought and sold cattle, and, amid these 
occupations, forgot to regret his official position. This was Lauzun’s 
uncle, an accomplished man, as we see, and full of resources. His 
father, the Comte de Gontaut-Biron (the title of Duke de Lauzun 
was granted later), was according to his son’s testimony /e plus 
galant homme of his time, and the most unimpeachable in the art of 
savoir vivre. He seems, however, to have been singularly lacking in 
foresight regarding his own son, of whom he predicts that “ he will 
be an ugly boy but probably reasonable.” 

Lauzun’s “reasonableness” asserted itself at the early age of 
thirteen, when he fell madly in love with the sixteen-year-old 
Countess de Stainville, then just married to a man of forty or more, 
according to the fashion of the marriage d /a mode of the day, which 
the Prince de Ligne epigrammatically describes as follows :— 


‘“‘ A young lady is taught never to look a man in the face; but one day two 
men, dressed in black, lead up to her a third man, whose coat is vastly and 
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extravagantly embroidered, seam over seam. Some sort of ceremony is per- 
formed, and lo! she is become the embroidered man’s wife. As husband he 
has certain prerogatives ; as wife she certain duties; they have nothing to say 
to each other, because they are total strangers to each other. But they are of 
a different sex, and the next day something of the girl’s life has been wrested 
from her 

whom she may happen to love what the law has compelled her to give to a 
man whom she did not? A notary, abetted by well-meaning but utterly mis- 
guided parents, backed by a priest, have rudely unsealed her eyes, and hence- 
forth she will say to herself—what? ‘ Do as you are done by,’ most probably 
—and what is the usual outcome ?” 


Lauzun succeeded in obtaining a rendezvous from Madame de 
Stainville. Unfortunately his tutor M. Roch intervened and 
dragged the boy off to church to a very different kind of service. 
Lauzun fainted and there was much ado about it. Madame de 
Stainville was called in great haste, and contributed far more 
generously to the boy’s recovery than had been dreamed possible in 
the stupid tutor’s philosophy, without whose meddling he might 
have remained a love-sick swain for a much longer time. This 
certainly is not the Lauzun described by the chroniclers. The fact 
that he fainted but failed to die of his first love-temptation places 
him in a class by himself and, physiologically speaking, it were wrong 
to confound him with such men as Fronsac, Chaulieu, Rohan and 
many other boudoir heroes of his day. 

We must look upon Lauzun asa highly sensitive individual in 
whom a nervous temperament and extreme sentimentality ruled 
supreme. M. Maugras has perhaps overlooked this diagnosis or 
lightly passed it over. To be sure he admits that his nervous tem- 
perament was inherited, and endeavours to explain the fact by 
looking back and crediting the deficiency to the health of Lauzun’s 
mother, so frail a creature that, married at twenty to a man of more 
than fifty, she died in giving birth to her first child. It is evident 
to the author that this child must necessarily be of delicate health, 
morbidly nervous and totally devoid of the sound common-sense that 
usually belongs to those who live their uninteresting lives without a 
thought of achieving more than their daily routine. 

In 1767, the Duke de Lauzun, then twenty years of age, was 
married to Amélie de Boufflers, a niece of the Chevalier de Boufflers, 
referred to above.! He parted from Madame de Stainville only on 
the morning of his marriage, and, says Madame du Deffand, “ was 


(1) The Chevalier de Boufflers, whose life-long devotion to Madame de Sabran is 
worthy of the highest admiration, was so carried away by any evidence of disinterested - 
ness in any man’s effort, that he made a voyage to Corsica for the sole purpose of 
making the acquaintance of Paoli, of whom he wrote later: ‘‘ He is a man who has 
achieved great things without help of any kind; practically helpless himself he has 
fought far more mighty powers alone; he has disciplined and organized his people and 
made use of the personal authority he wielded over them to ensure the freedom of his 
country. He is a worthy descendant of the Romans of the great days of Rome.’ 
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in the worst of tempers all day; towards evening he bowed very 
politely to the charming girl he had married and repeated to her 
the same words which at the church door the Count de Kinsky had 
spoken to his bride: ‘ Madame, I love another without whom I can- 
not bear to live; and so I leave you to go back to her.’”’ Yet the 
girl he was forsaking in such a brutal way was worthy the love of 
any man. Her charm, both physical and mental, was universally 
recognised. Rousseau admires her to the extent of saying: “She 
is the most delightful little maiden—gentle, modest, winning, and of 
the noblest character.’ At the court of Marie Antoinette she was 
a great favourite, yet not one word could be said against her ; for her 
husband, nevertheless, she did not even exist, and throughout the 
whole of their married life they remained total strangers to each 
other—so that some time after their marriage Madame du Deffand 
could say, “‘ C’est un oiseau qui ne sait pas bien encore les airs qu’on 
lui a serinés.”’ 

But then to be sure the men of the day are ambitious, covetous, 
licentious creatures, whose success is due mainly to a careful training 
of their worst qualities; witness for instance the Abbé Terray 
and Maupeon. They steal right and left and tyrannise over their 
inferiors to the full extent of their power. The world despises them, 
condemns them, and yet recognises their influence. Whenever some 
nobler sentiment prompts one of them to rise above the common 
level of moral depravity, society at once laughs at him—quite 
rightly too, according to their ethics. It is considered manly to take 
what may be taken with impunity, to drape the Pharisee’s mantle 
about one’s shoulders, withal coveting the neighbour’s wife, and his 
ass, and his ox, and all things that are his. And according to the 
same ethics it is wrong to love so intensely that the flame consumes 
the altar as well as the burnt offering laid before it; and at those 
who are weak enough to listen to the pleading of an unselfish 
love society points its finger, preferring the hypocrisy they have 
succeeded in developing to the natural sincerity of a Magdalen. 
The great scoundrels that ruin a nation for their own advancement 
are the men that become the favourite heroes of society and the 
objects of their discussions. But a patriot, a good soldier who 
remains at his post through life and dies at it, a man like Lauzun, 
is dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders, Of course he did not 
admire pilfering, deeming love a more noble pursuit ; and again, to 
be sure, he was more fond of giving than of begging, and he preferred 
to become and remain a poor gentleman than to evolve into a rich 
successful scoundrel; even when he failed and fell he always 
attempted to fall nobly. 

From a certain standpoint interest should never be sacrificed to 
love—as little as sentiment should ever be sacrificed to pleasure. In 
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society pleasure is a lever, whereas sentiment, which entuils solitude, 
is a brake; and the sentimentalist is a deserter from the ranks and 
a renegade, 

In studying Lauzun’s life we discover that his false reputation as 
a great conqueror of hearts is based on two “ grandes passions,” 
generally misunderstood like the man. ‘I'he more generous, the few 
noble-minded among his contemporaries, admired him; but the 
crowd—of whom were all his biographers—esteemed his life merely 
one of caprices, and referred to these caprices as the time in 
which he sought to forget his too great sorrows. In his time little 
was known of the inner life of the man; to-day we have learned 
more. From the evidence of carefully studied documents we learn, 
to be sure, that Lauzun loved much and often and successfully, and 
yet contrived to retain his personal dignity, and that though unques- 
tionably deserving the sobriquet of “ the favourite of Cupid,” he never 
sank to the level of a libertine. That his temptations were many, 
and that he often yielded to them, we must admit, and yet we recog- 
nise throughout the whole course of his life of adventure the restrain- 
ing influence of the two women he really loved. He might have 
become a selfish man, yet no personal considerations ever checked a 
generous impulse or a brave deed. 

In 1767 Lady Sarah Lenox came to Paris with her husband, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, and one evening, at the house of the Prince de 
Conti, Lauzun was presented. His first impression was so little 
favourable to her that he remarked, “‘ If her home was in the Limou- 
sin, and she could speak French decently, no one would dream of 
paying the slightest attention to her!” This criticism, notwith- 
standing the women of “Le Temple,’ Madames de Luxembourg, 
de Boufflers, de Forcalquier, de Brionne (of whom Walpole com- 
plains: “They are all after me as though I were a Moor”’), unite in 
proclaiming her “ perfect, transcendental, unequalled.” Madame du 
Deffand joins in chorus of praise. ‘ Lady Sarah Lenox,” she says in 
a letter to Crawford, “is a great favourite here. I have not seen 
enough of her to understand her very well, but she seems to be 
gentle, amiable, spirited, and well-bred. Among us French people 
she might run the risk of being thought a coquette, and yet I do not 
think that she is.” Two days later Lauzun was placed next to her 
at supper, and began his courtship; but the young woman answered 
at once very frankly, “‘I do not care to have any lovers, especially 
French lovers, and least of all a man like you, of whom they say 
that you are worth a dozen.” It was about this time that the long 
romance of Madame de Stainville came to an end. Suddenly, 
unexpectedly, in a moment of excitement her husband determined to 
put her out of the way, and, armed with a Jettre de cachet, he drove 
her off to the Ursuline Convent at Nancy. The affair was conducted 
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according to the recognised rules of the day, and there was nothing 
to say or do about it. Lauzun, much affected, goes to see Lady 
Sarah, and his deep emotion moves her to sympathy. ‘Tell me all 
about it!” she says, and he answers, “ You see before you the most 
unhappy man of his time. I have lost her for whom alone life was 
worth living, and never again can I be aught for the woman I adore.” 
That same evening Lady Sarah wrote to him: “I love you; you 
came to me for sympathy and help in the hour of suffering and dis- 
tress, and I cannot withstand the temptation of tempering your grief. 
But I wish and mean to remain a faithful wife. Ask me no more.” 

Lady Sarah left Paris with her husband, and Lauzun posted after 
them, armed with a letter from Madame du Deffand to Walpole, 
politely written, but couched in terms ill-calculated to ensure the 
bearer more than the most slender of attentions. ‘Do something 
for him, my good friend,” she says, “ but don’t put yourself out in 
the slightest degree.” 

Shortly after his arrival in London, Lauzun is asked to the country 
place of Sir Charles Bunbury, where, whether because of the host’s 
philosophic indifference, whether because of ignorantly misplaced 
confidence, the lovers are left alone, and immediately justify the folly 
of this step. The young woman proposes a trip to Java, where an 
influential bachelor uncle will receive the runaways kindly, and 
where nothing can interfere with their love or their relations. She 
gives Lauzun a week wherein to think over the proposition, and he 
hesitates; he fears the awakening after the dream, and, deeply 
hurt by his behaviour, she leaves him after writing the following 
letter :— 

‘‘T wished Lady Sarah to belong to you alone, undisputably. But you have 
no faith, I see, either in me or in yourself. You have shattered my heart, and 
in the poor broken mirror your image is become distorted; the warm love I 
bore you is grown dead within me; we must not meet again. Henceforth ask 


me but what I can give, an affectionate regard and a remembrance of the 
friendship I can never deny you.” 


On reading these words Lauzun fainted again, as, years before, he 
had fainted in the case of Madame de Stainville, and as he was to 
faint once again on parting from the Princess Czartoryska. He 
returned at once to France without importuning Walpole, even to 
the slight extent suggested by Madame du Deffand. Walpole at 
this time happened to feel anything but kindly towards France or 
French interests. He spoke of Versailles as being both splendid 
and dirty, and loudly proclaiming his disgust at surprising a couple 
of “frotteurs” in their shirt-sleeves dancing a jig on the King’s 
polished floor—a slight contradiction perhaps, for if the floors were 
so well kept, was the palace likely to be dirty ? 

On his return to France Lauzun found Madame de Pompadour’s 
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throne at last definitely occupied by another. During the last three 
years more than one fair pretender had made the unsuccessful 
attempt to wear the favourite’s crown; and, finally, Madame du 
Barry won the prize, not, however, until after a prolonged and 
expensive siege. Her brother-in-law, Jean du Barry, had given her 
out of his own pocket a rather splendid establishment, and, to make 
use of the picturesque wording of the pamphlets of the day, he was 
“bidding for bids,” and had marked out Lauzun as a possible pur- 
chaser. But he was still smarting under the lash of Lady Sarah’s 
contempt, and neglected the opportunity. She had achieved too 
high a position to be content with a temporary caprice, and Lauzun, 
though he did admit that she deserved the nickname of “ angel,”’ 
was not sufficiently carried away to become a candidate. The 
Prince de Ligne describes her at this time in these terms :— She 
is tall, well-made, fair, with an open brow, fine eyes, a winning 
smile in a beautifully oval face, and the most fascinating marks on 
the roundest, prettiest cheeks in the world. Her nose is aquiline, 
her mouth most witty in expression, and her complexion simply 
superb. As to her figure, many a well-made woman might rightly 
envy her beautiful throat and bust.” Among many curious guests 
at her supper-table her own brother-in-law deserved the palm. He 
usually appeared in a flowered dressing-gown, wearing a hat, by 
means of which he managed to retain over his eyes a couple of 
boiled potatoes that were supposed to cure him of painful inflamma- 
tion of the lids—as painful as persistent. 

With the greatest good-will in the world it were impossible to 
accuse the ladies of the Court of the merest politeness or affability 
towards Madame de Pompadour, though no one could deny her real 
talent. But the coldness evinced by them towards the new favourite 
was of a far more severe order still. One only among them all devoted 
herself to furthering her interests, and that for reasons of the most 
transparent order—the Maréchale de Mirepoix. In distinct contrast 
to her efforts were those of the Duchesse de Grammont, a sister of 
Choiseul, who affronted and insulted the new favourite in the pre- 
sence of the whole Court. At all times men knew her as a plain, 
homely, frank, and ruthlessly outspoken woman, and called her the 
“pockmarked Duchess.” Condemned to death by the Revolutionary 
Committee, she said to them, “ You are quite right to kill me, for I 
hate you all.” And a little later, when she was late at her own 
execution, and the headsman impatiently bade her hurry, she 
answered, “ On y va, canaille!”’ Her dislike of Madame du Barry was 
not unreasonable, for it must be admitted that she herself had left no 
stone unturned in her effort to become mistress of France. But 
what of the gentle, timid Duchesse de Choiseul, to whom Walpole 
could not refrain from remarking, “In your case, madame, 1 
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cannot see the same motives as those that inspire your sister- 
in-law.” 

But of all Madame du Barry’s enemies, none was more bitter than 
the Duke, to whom the favourite, though by no means a resentful 
person, thought it well to write :— 


‘‘Remember, sir, that no minister has ever dismissed the King’s mistress, 
but remember also that many a King’s mistress has dismissed a minister.” 


Choiseul, however, was no small soul to take fright at a warning, 
and it caused him to writhe with shame when the King humbled 
himself before this ‘‘ creature.” Madame de Pompadour—ah, yes— 
but that was different. She was a woman of extraordinary attain- 
ments, whose criticism or appreciation worked its effect on the whole 
artistic effort of France. Madame du Barry was, forsooth, merely 
Jeanne Veaubernier, no more; yet, at her carriage door, hat in hand 
like any one of his courtiers, the King of France with careless 
interest reviewed his troops, while Choiseul stood by consumed with 
shame and mortification. He had but recently (1770) concluded the 
negotiations for the marriage of the future Louis XVI. to the Austrian 
Archduchess, who became Marie Antoinette of France, and on her 
presentation she had greeted him with these words, “Sir, I shall never 
forget that I owe my happiness to you.” ‘ Ah, madame,” he an- 
swered, quickly, “ A// France owes hers to you!” 

It might have seemed as though, after this, Choiseul was un- 
assailable, and, but for a woman’s caprice, history might have been 
satisfied. It was not to be. The marriage took place on May 16th, 
and the first solemn ceremony was followed by that of the “ grands 
appartemens.” Amid the pomp and full splendour of Court etiquette 
Marie Antoinette was disrobed and put to bed by the Duchesse de 
Chartres (at whose marriage to the Duke every femme galante went 
into mourning and so appeared at the gala representation at the 
Opera). A little later the King, leading the Dauphin by the hand, 
came in to kiss her and bid her good night ; and bowing, he retired, 
while one after another, according to his rank, every lord of 
France did the same. The lowest chamberlain, last in rank, made 
the last pirouette, and the young married couple were left to 
themselves. 

During the early days the new Dauphine was amazingly popular. 
She was not only beautiful and graceful—but gracious and grateful 
for any attention, and immediately responsive to the slightest mani- 
festation of sympathy. The sincere welcome of the people had moved 
her to a sense of gratitude that, alas! did not endure until the end, 
though at that time she said of them, “‘ How good they really are! 
We grind them down with taxes to supply our own luxuries, and yet 
they lick the hand that crushes them.” Was not this the woman to 
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break the favourite’s grasp on the crown? Many thought so, and 
yet it was not to be, for the merry-go-round of intrigue was the 
favourite toy at Versailles, where every man’s hand was raised against 
his neighbour. The King’s daughters hoped for his marriage. 
Even Louise the Carmelite, and at the same moment the Empress 
Maria Theresa, the former friend of Madame de Pompadour, urged 
her daughter to flatter the woman Du Barry, of whom Madame du 
Deffand wisely said, ‘Look upon her as a stick that may become a staff 
in time of need—but also a bludgeon.” With the bludgeon Louis XV. 
killed Choiseul, who paid no attention to the many warnings given 
him until, on December 24th, 1770, M. de la Vrilliére informed him 
of the King’s pleasure. He was allowed twenty-four hours wherein 
to leave Paris, and henceforth must live in exile on his own estates 
of Chanteloup. Maupeon, the creature of the King’s mistress, was 
no doubt at the bottom of this iniquitous decision ; he was a repul- 
sively ugly individual—morally as well as physically—disliked in 
Paris as well he might be, and worthy of the somewhat premature 
epitaph dedicated to him— 


** (%-git un coquin 
Qui meurut de colére 
D avoir fait un coquin 
Plus coquin que son pére.”” 


But he was upheld by the Jesuits, who likewise supported the 
favourite. The people, on the other hand, idolised Choiseul, and 
there was a great popular demonstration in Paris on the day of his 
departure—the most popular indeed of his career. He was more 
keenly alive than perhaps any man of his time to the needs of the 
people. He understood their moods, and talked to every one a lan- 
guage he could appreciate and understand. When Mdlle. Clairon, 
the great tragédienne, left the stage he wrote to her with consummate 
tact, “‘ You and I, mademoiselle, are always on the stage at the mercy 
of the public opinion; but you are sure of your applause—and I am 
often hissed. Does it not seem to you that we should stand by one 
another, and learn to forget our personal feelings in the calls of 
duty P” 

Chanteloup at once became the Versailles of the Opposition. 
Masters and men, more than five hundred people lived in the house, 
and the guests included the most brilliant names of France. Very 
wisely Louis XV. concluded to bear his former minister not the least 
evident of grudges; and when any stranger arrived at Versailles, he 
asked with much bonhomie: ‘Tell me what they are saying and 
doing at Chanteloup!” The kitchen and larder accounts tell us 
very plainly that the hosts were not blessed with solitude, for more 
than four thousand fowls and two thousand sheep found their way 
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into the kitchen annually, and the daily consumption of bread averaged 
over three hundred pounds. 

In spite of the warning sent him by friend Guimenié to the effect 
that the doors of the Bastille were ajar to close upon him on his 
return, Lauzun hurried to Chanteloup with characteristic disregard 
of consequences; then hurries back again from the proscribed house 
to the Dauphine’s regular Monday Dominos Blancs, at one of which 
balls she says to him: “On your return tell M. de Choiseul that 
I like him as well as ever, and that I shall never forget all that I owe 
to his interest in me.” Oh, the irony—the pity of it! 1770—1793, 
and these thanks. Choiseul and the Dauphine—the Dauphine and 
the headsman. 

But as yet we have reached only the year 1771. Lauzun quite 
naturally preferred exile and disgrace to the normal order of things. 
Nevertheless, as his wife was also a guest at Chanteloup, he soon 
wearied of it and sought distraction elsewhere. Not far from this 
domain lay the modern abbey of Thelema, over which presided that 
kindly monk Monseigneur Dillon, a sporting bishop, fond of convi- 
vial company. Of a Sunday, after a perfunctory mass, to which his 
worldly congregation listened vaguely while perusing the lightest of 
novels, the horns were gaily tooted and the horses were led into the 
chateau yard. When Louis XVI. remonstrated, saying: ‘‘ My Lord 
Bishop, how is it that you hunt of a Sunday, and yet forbid your 
curates to follow your example?” He answered at once: “ Because, 
your Majesty, they have but their personal vices, but I have those of 
my ancestors.” What the moral tone of Hautefontaine really was 
we can appreciate from the bishop’s advice to a young bride, who 
happened to be, strangely enough, in love with her husband. 
“Madame,” he said to her, ‘“‘I beg you to remember that conjugal 
love is the only love we do not understand here. Conceal yours, 
pray, or it may bring you trouble.” 

This worthy bishop had a niece, the Countess de Dillon, with 
whom, naturally, Lauzun fell in love at about the same time as his 
friend the Prince de Guimenié, to whom he confided his distress. 
And here, amid the most typical gathering of the worldly corruption 
of his day, we find an honest movement that does honour to both rivals. 
Guimenié answers, “I, too, have vowed my life to her, but let us leave 
her free to choose between us. She must never pay for a lover the 
price of a friend.” Lauzun wished to leave at once, but the senti- 
mental side of his character constrained him to remain, if only for 
the satisfaction of beholding now and again the beloved one. This 
time luck was against him. Guimenié was the favourite, and the 
Duke took refuge in London, there to seek forgetfulness amid new 
surroundings. 

The strict manners of the time were in strange contrast to its 
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lax morality. No gentleman would have dared to sit on the same 
sofa with a lady, especially had she honoured him with any prefer- 
ence ; it were quite inadmissible for him to rest his hand even on 
the back of her chair, and Walpole remarks :— 


“It is a matter of the nicest discrimination to detect in society the vaguest 
evidence of any personal relation between the sexes; the most remote sugges- 
tion of familiarity is carefully avoided; the colder grammar of friendship is 
tolerated, but no one quotation from the dictionary of love, and love is as 
effectually banished in words as indeed its ritual is current in facts.” 


After his discomfiture at Hautefontaine, Lauzun hurried to 
pastures new. The London season of 1773 was, perhaps, the gayest 
the Metropolis had ever known. At Lord Spencer’s little parties 
women dressed as vestals and danced symbolic quadrilles in honour 
of the now famous young Frenchman. In spite of such apparent 
liberties, court etiquette reigned supreme. Lauzun comments upon 
and deplores, and yet cannot withstand comparing the stiffness of 
King George III.’s relations to his officers of both army and navy 
with the bonhomie characteristic of Louis XV. under similar circum- 
stances and like surroundings. Nevertheless the King’s bed-curtains 
are badly tarnished and covered with soot ; in contrast thereto the 
naval maneeuvres are splendid, and probably hitherto unrivalled in 
the history of the world. Lauzun is amused and interested. He has 
asked the fates to come to his rescue in his distress, and their excess 
of zeal in his behalf throws him once more into one of those serious 
complications that seem to be the characteristic, if baneful, effect of 
his undisciplined passionate capacity for love. He asks for comedy, 
and tragedy comes of the asking. 

Lady Craven was about this time the mistress of the Count de 
Guerchy, and their relations had become so notorious that her 
husband determined to act with a vigour that savoured of brutality. 
Her most intimate friend was the Princess Czartoryska, not a pretty 
woman, very badly scarred by the small-pox, and one who probably 
had less to say to her husband in a year than to her lover in half-an- 
hour. The husband believed in the philosophy of Sir Charles 
Bunbury ; the lover was Prince Repnine, a Russian grand seigneur 
whom Catherine had exiled, and who yet believed that no ill-fortune 
could be accounted as a compensation for his love. Lauzun on the 
one hand, the princess on the other, spared no effort to save their 
mutual friends, and this labour of love threw them together, into 
each other’s arms, to recoil, amazed and in dismay. The princess 
fled to Spa—a place which the Prince de Ligne describes thus :— 
“We have here a great many... . ladies. .. . and a still greater 
number of young dandies, who close their teeth while speaking 
because they believe that an English trait. We have quite an 
assortment of bishops—with their nieces. We have delightful old 
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scoundrels, wearing the order of St. Michael ; many duchesses plas- 
tered down with rouge and chalk; one or two great ladies, like 
Madame de Vendéme, and mints of money, over the heaps of which 
hideous faces leer and wink at you.” A proper refuge for fright- 
ened virtue ! 

Lauzun tarried a month in London, then followed to Spa. The 
princess answered his pleading by saying, ‘“ Repnine has sacrificed 
everything for me. If I can forsake him is it not logical that some 
day I shall forsake you?” He replies—in the same strain as at 
Hautefontaine—“I waive all and any claim, madam, and admit 
frankly that your every thought and care belong to him who has 
paid such a price for the privilege of your love. But, allow me to 
remain here, that once and again I may see in your glance the 
gleam that shall carry the true confession of your heart.” At this 
juncture Repnine enters the room and grasps the situation. An 
hour later he seeks out his rival and says to him, “One of us should 
die.” ‘You are quite right,” answers Lauzun, “ but the Princess 
must never be able to reproach me with the slightest attempt against 
the life of a man to whom she owes so much. I will go away; I 
pity you, sir, respect you, and respectfully hate you!” 

For a few days he kept his promise, came back and broke it. The 
awakening was a tragic one. The contempt which each felt for 
himself and for his accomplice was such that life seemed no longer 
worth living. They shared a dose of poison, took too heavy a dose 
and... . recovered. 

I have noticed above this curious case of the survival of the inner 
conscience, of the instinctive appreciation of right and wrong, in 
spite of the absolute rottenness of the social environment, and I wish 
to emphasize the amazing instance of the recrudescence of the 
responsibility for sin, the penalty for which is death. It is a 
characteristic case, unique perhaps. Amid the complications, the 
refinements of a most artificial society, Adam and Eve awoke once 
more and heard, and listened to the voice of the Lord. The social 
crime passes untouched, not understood ; the crime committed was 
against friendship—the holiest laws of chivalry, of honour, of con- 
fidence, of gratitude, have been violated. The social transgression 
is unconsidered because marriage itself at this time means a violation 
of what perhaps prematurely then one might have called the rights 
of man, and to-day equally prematurely the rights of woman. For 
then a man was married to a woman much as to-day we mate 
animals of like breed. They were considered to be in the same class. 
Sentiment, individuality, constituted no pedigree. 

In spite of all these admissions the eighteenth century in France 
has been misrepresented just as Lauzun has always been misunder- 
stood, and this brings me back to my original statement, that, in the 
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aggregate, virtue remains ever the same, even though the manifes- 
tation may vary at different epochs. The eighteenth century was 
no worse than the preceding ones. Its vices were differently 
clothed, because Voltaire and Rousseau occupied the pulpit formerly 
held by Descartes, Pascal, and Corneille. The mighty uncompro- 
mising orthodoxy of Bossuet had become obsolete, and instead the 
eighteenth century substituted individuality, that is, freedom of 
thought. Walpole remarks very truly that the hitherto accepted 
ethics of right and wrong were merely “displaced,” not destroyed. 
Manners were as severe as under Port-Royal, during whose time 
even the convents retained a necessary etiquette. The greatest 
luxury, the wildest extravagance, were accompanied and tempered by 
thoughtless generosity and forgetfulness of self or self-interest. 

Kven the King does not pay his servants, and the Curé of St. Louis 
de Versailles one day says to him, “ Among my poor, your majesty, 
I have many that belong to your household, and are practically 
dying of hunger.’”’ Every housekeeper was systematically robbed. 
Madame Elizabeth, who lived most modestly, paid her butcher 
175,000 livres a year, and spent 200,000 livres for candles. The 
lower life lived on the fat of the upper life, but in society the 
real dignity of personal intercourse was cultivated and maintained 
as relics of a more chivalrous epoch. A man could write to 
a friend, “I need 10,000 livres by to-morrow night. If you have 
not got them, sell your furniture,” and he wrote this knowing 
perfectly that his correspondent thought as little of the value 
of money as he considered it himself. This disdain of wealth, 
per se, was largely owing to the existing laws in regard to primo- 
geniture. The majority of the nobles were beggars living on 
pickings or the generosity of Church and family. Money has no 
real value unless it has been earned—then, perhaps, too much, for in 
a community of wage-earners or bread-winners the sum saved comes 
to represent the measure of the effort or the value of the attempt. 
A century since this economy was unthought of, and as Lauzun was 
essentially a man of his day, he spent his money like a gentleman 
and gave up the game when the revolution happened unhappily to 
interfere with the continuance of the pleasant mode of living that 
had been. 

Thirty years ago—before Taine, and especially before Michelet-— 
the biography of a man occupying as conspicuous a social position 
as Lauzun did in his day would have been looked upon as a monu- 
ment around which to group and classify events and causes. But 
physiology and psychology have become the favourite investigations 
of modern historians—witness Taine’s Napoleon. We no longer 
want the hero; we require the man with his pedigree to explain his 
characteristics by scientific demonstration. If, forgetting a certain 
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habit of judging the eighteenth century from a picturesque stand- 
point, we investigate, dissect, analyse Lauzun’s life from a scientific 
standpoint, he seems to closely resemble modern types; he is one of 
the first nervous sufferers on record, the very class most interesting 
to the specialist of to-day. A very high-strung temperament gives 
us the key to his character, which is, within certain limits, consistent. 
He faints away—when yet a mere boy—at his first disappointment 
in love; at the close of his career, after some experience in such 
matters, he faints again under a similar provocation. His personal 
bravery was unquestioned, and yet he runs away from a spider that 
suddenly becomes a third where he had looked for a love duet. His 
death was that of a brave man, philosophically indifferent to possible 
consequences as long as appearances were safeguarded, and he is 
rather the contemporary or precursor of René, the father of the 
‘Enfant du Siécle,” than the descendant—which he really was—of 
the men of Rocroy, the men of whom France can afford to be proud. 

M. Maugras’ book is therefore valuable, not only because of the 
many new historic data regarding the time, but because he, scienti- 
fically, according to modern precepts of investigation, reconstructs 
the character of a typical man of his day, much maligned by erroneous 
conceptions, loosely stated facts, and apocryphal memoirs. He proves 
to us indubitably that Lauzun was not an uninteresting, anal Don 
Juan, spending his life on after-supper enjoyments. He shows us, 
on the contrary, that he was governed by a super-sensitive organisa- 
tion, intensely present, which he could not control. We like him 
for the very failings that should have compelled our contempt 
had he been the purely selfish man his chroniclers have taught us to 
know, because his faults, his defects, lead him to sin as much against 
himself as against others, and usually more to his cost than to his 
profit. 


Yerra Briaze pE Bury. 
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HONG KONG AND THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


WueEn Colonel Gordon was on his way home, after the extinction of 
the Taeping rebellion, the Chinese residents of Singapore took 
occasion to honour one who had rendered conspicuous service to the 
Empire. Their adulation took, I believe, the form of an intervicw 
and presentation ; and a leading member of the Chinese community 
told me, shortly after, that it had been a disappointment to many to 
find the hero such an ordinary man. They had expected—if not a 
Rustem—lofty stature at least, and imposing presence, to be associated 
with such deeds. 

A somewhat similar delusion prevails here, I fancy, in regard to 
the Straits Settlements. A perfectly well-founded idea of their 
importance is associated frequently with an over-estimate of their 
size; and it may surprise some to learn that they consist of two 
small islands, less in size than the Isle of Wight, and three small 
bits of territory on the mainland, two of which are smaller still, while 
the other is only forty miles long by twenty-five deep. The islands 
are Singapore and Penang; the territories on the mainland are 
Province Wellesley, the Dindings, and Malacca. The total area of 
the colonial territory is thus about 1,500 square miles, and the popu- 
lation, comprising nearly every nationality of Asia—Jews, Turks, 
Armenians and Persians, Arabs, Indians, Malays and Chinese— 
less than 600,000. There are, it is true, certain still smaller depen- 
dencies—the Cocos and Christmas island to wit—but the British 
flag has been hoisted there rather with a view of keeping others at a 
distance than from a sense of intrinsic value in the acquisition. 
There are also the Protected Malay States; but these are not an 
integral portion of the colony ; their relation to the Governor being 
similar to that of Hyderabad, say, and Gwalior to the Viceroy of 
India as representing the Kaiser-i-Hind. 

The history of the Straits Settlements carries us back to the days 
of romantic adventure by which the international rivalries and 
intrigues that characterised European intercourse with Asia during 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, are so often diversified and 
relieved. The interest attaching to the several localities, in those 
early days, was in inverse ratio to their present importance. Malacca 
was already an entrepdt of commerce and a flourishing State, under 
Mahomedan rule, when Albuquerque occupied it in 1509: it had 
passed, 133 years later, from Portuguese possession to Dutch; and 
been taken from the Dutch, in turn, by the English, thirty years 
before Sir Stamford Raffles, with far-seeing wisdom, hoisted the 
British flag in Singapore. 
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If, as Malay legend affirms, Singapore was once colonised by 
Javanese, all trace of their enterprise had disappeared when the 
English came to create it afresh ; for it was still covered with primeval 
forest when Captain Light obtained the cession of Penang—through 
influence, as the tale goes, acquired by marrying a daughter of the 
ruler of Kedah. Singapore seems, in fact, to have been a veritable no- 
man’s land till within a few years of our occupation ; for it was only in 
1811 that the Sultan of Johore formally annexed it to his possessions. 

England was emerging, then, pre-eminent from the prolonged 
struggles in which she had been engaged, and was about to reap as 
one portion of her reward a predominant share in the commerce of 
Asia. It is a little curious that she should have chosen new and 
comparatively unknown spots for her entrepdts, instead of building 
afresh upon historic sites; but the results have justified the prevision 
of her pioneers, for Malacca has subsided into a simple plantation, 
while the islands acquired by Sir Stamford Raffles and Captain 
Light have grown into commercial emporia and centres of political 
influence over the adjacent mainland. 

If it be true, as Orientalists tell us, that Hindu influence once pre- 
vailed over Malaysia, England was perpetuating the tradition when 
she placed her new Straits Settlements under Indian control. They 
constituted, indeed, at the time, an extension of the East India 
Company’s possessions. The Company had already, as we have seen, 
obtained (in 1786) a footing in Penang, and it followed naturally 
that Malacca and Singapore should be placed also under the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Malacca, which was finally ceded to us in 1824, in 
exchange for Bencoolen on the coast of Sumatra, was the only one of 
the Settlements which we obtained in fee simple. We still pay 
6,000 dollars annually to Kedah, as tribute for the island of Penang; 
and 4,000 dollars for the tract known as Province Wellesley on 
the adjacent mainland. We agreed to pay 10,000 dollars for Singa- 
pore, under a treaty concluded in 1824 with the then Rajah of Jo- 
hore; but this was surrendered by the present Sultan, in exchange 
for territorial compensation ; and the only extant charge consists, I 
believe, in some small annuities which will die out. 

Inconsiderable as they are in area, the Settlements had grown so 
much in population and commercial importance that they were 
erected by Lord Dalhousie into a presidency, in 1853; and felt strong 
enough, six years later, to begin an agitation for separate existence 
which culminated in their transfer to the Colonial Office in 
1866. They had always been an excrescence rather than an 
integral portion of the Indian body politic; and the only matter of 
importance discussed in the voluminous correspondence’ between 


(1) Correspondence respecting the transfer of the Straits Settlements from the India 
Office to the Colonial Department, No. 259 of 1862, and continuation in 1866. 
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the Departments concerned, had reference to the point insisted 
on by the Treasury, that the new Colony should be self-supporting. 
Some doubt, in fact, whether it would be able to run alone 
actually delayed its emancipation for several years; and when 
its financial position had been satisfactorily demonstrated, debate 
went on as to the strength and cost of the garrison which it 
should be required to maintain. It would have seemed likely that 
such men as the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. F. Peel, the Marquis of 
Hartington, Mr. Childers, Lord Wodehouse, Mr. Cardwell, Lord 
Dufferin, Mr. W. E. Forster, and others whose names figure among 
the signatories of the despatches, would have succeeded in elucidating 
this point. Yet Her Majesty’s Treasury is now pressing a claim, 
on this very score, which the Colony has resisted so determinedly 
that a high official lately admitted there was no fresh move left but 
to shoot a governor in order to obtain attention to its case. Even 
that would, however, be questionably efficacious, as the Straits 
Governors side with the Straits; so that they would be shooting 
their best friends! It is shrewdly suspected, indeed, that they have 
the sympathy also of the Colonial Office, though the necessary fiction 
of ministerial solidarity has obliged successive Secretaries to uphold 
the Treasury claim. 

The fact is that things have changed, and that the claim is based 
on an understanding arrived at under conditions that have passed 
away. ‘A primary condition of the transfer,” says the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ‘‘ was that it should entail no expense upon the 
Home Government.” “ Nor has it done so,” is the Colonial reply, 
“in the sense in which that proviso was made. The augmentation 
of the garrison has been due to Imperial exigencies. The opening 
of the Suez Canal has changed the conditions of naval defence. 
Singapore is now, practically, a naval station equal in importance to 
the Cape; and the defensive charges entailed are a matter of 
Imperial concern.” And so the controversy goes on. The Colony 
has exhausted itself in protests; but a subsidy amounting to over 
25 per cent. of its revenue is exacted, while the Cape escapes scot- 
free, Of the whole sum to be contributed by the several Colonies 
towards military expenditure under the last Budget scheme— 


The Straits with a garrison of 1,570 men contribute £100,000. 


Hong Kong Fe 2,996 bt 4 £40,000. iH 
Ceylon ns is a ee £81,000. i 
Mauritius i ” 875 as or £18,750. | 
South Africa and Natal _,, 3,331 “ a £4,000. 

West Africa oa 1,163 Mei * nil. 

Jamaica & the W. Indies ,, 4,288 + - nil. 


And the Straits do not see why they should be singled out for the 
privilege implied. 
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The trouble began with the sudden demand for the defence of our 
coaling stations which arose in 1881—2. The arrangement come to 
in 1866, as a result of the Departmental correspondence to which 
reference has been made, was that the garrison should consist of six 
companies of Ceylon rifles and two batteries of Royal Artillery, 
for the maintenance of which the Colony should pay £59,300. A 
wing of the regiment garrisoning Hong Kong was also to be stationed 
in the Straits, for sanitary reasons; but the cost of this was to be 
regarded as Imperial—the troops being admittedly a reserve for 
those employed in the farther East."_ The distinction was extended, 
even, to exclude the cost of any barrack accommodation these last 
might require, and was explicitly admitted by the Treasury in a 
letter dated 2nd of June, 1866, which closed the discussion.? It would 
be immoral to omit mention of an understanding that the arrange- 
ment should be revised at the end of five years; but it may be legiti- 
mate to remark, also, that the contingency in view seems to have 
been a possible reduction, rather than an increase of the annual 
charge. The Straits had been used as a convict station for India: 
a stipulation incidental to the change was that that arrangement 
should be terminable within three years ; and the Treasury admitted 
that a slight reduction of the garrison might be possible when that 
end had been attained. 

The promised revision did, as a matter of fact, result in a reduc- 
tion of the subsidy to £50,145, in 1872, notwithstanding that the 
opening of the Suez Canal was seen to involve an addition to the 
garrison. A demand was made that the Colony should contribute 
£30,000 towards the cost of additional defences; but it promptly 
protested that these were matter of Imperial concern, and the 
justice of the contention was seemingly admitted, as the claim was 
not pressed. It was revived, however, later on; and admitted, then, 
under circumstances which are appealed to, now, as strengthening 
the objection to have to pay for the garrison as well. 

When it was resolved, eleven years ago, in pursuance of the 
recommendations of Lord Carnarvon’s committee, to strengthen the 
defences of Singapore and Hong Kong, the maxim was laid down by 
Lord Hartington in the House of Commons (in July, 1884), and 
endorsed by Lord Derby in a despatch bearing the same date, that 
the Colonies should bear the cost of the necessary works, Her 
Majesty’s Government contributing the armament ; and at an inter- 
view with the Inspector General of Fortifications, in April, 1885, 
the Straits Association accepted the principle, on the clear under- 


(1) The Treasury to the War Office, May 12, 1866. 

(2) ‘As regards that portion of your letter which refers to barrack accommodation 
for any troops stationed in the Settlements for Imperial purposes, my Lords agree that 
no charge on this account ought to fall on the Settlements.”’ 
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standing that the armament and garrison should be contributed by 
the Imperial authorities. The cost of the new fortifications at Singa- 
pore reached £80,000; while Hong Keng was called upon for 
£120,000 ; and cordial appreciation was expressed in Parliament, of 
the promptitude with which the work was done. The energy of the 
Colonies, indeed, surpassed that of the Home Government; for a 
note of dissatisfaction was evoked by delay in providing the pro- 
mised guns, long after the fortifications had been ready. Eventually, 
however, they came; came also, as the Saxon chronicler would 
express it, demands which changed complacency to angry discontent. 
For, in defiance of all that had gone before, the Straits were called 
upon, in a despatch dated December, 1889, to pay— 

(a) £28,976, being one-half the loss sustained by the Imperial 
Exchequer owing to the military contribution having been paid, 
lately, in dollars calculated at 4s. 3d., instead of at the depreciated 
rate prevailing. 

(b) Any cost incurred up to the end of 1889 for the maintenance 
of military works and buildings. 

(c) £100,000 a year, instead of £50,145, towards the cost of the 
garrison. 

(d) For its own armed police, militia (if raised), and volunteers. 

(e) For the construction of barracks (roughly estimated at £60,000) 
during the next five years. 

(f) It was further intimated that Her Majesty’s Government 
renewed their contention that the Colony was liable for the whole of 
the military expenditure (estimated at £136,154 per annum), although 
they did not, for the moment, press the claim. 

(g) And the Colony was, further, in a despatch dated December, 
1890, required ‘‘ to provide all lands and buildings required for its 
defence.” 

It is scarcely surprising that these demands caused absolute 
alarm. Willing to meet any plausible claims, the Colony expressed 
readiness to pay the £28,000 for loss by exchange, and to vote 
£60,000 for new barracks; but refused the addition to the military 
contribution as an attempt to exact undue sums under shelter of 
words and stipulations that had been employed in a widely different 
sense. The Home Government declined, however, to modify its 
attitude, and directed the Governor to obtain a vote for the amount 
required, by methods which it would be difficult to characterize more 
strongly than in the language of his answering despatch. When a 
situation is created in which a Governor feels called on to protest 
that he was— 


‘* Wholly unable to conscientiously support the justice of all the claims which 
Her Majesty’s Government had made, and the same views which I held were 
shared by every member of my council. My instructions, however, were 
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perfectly clear, and I had to require each member of the Executive Coun- 
cil to vote against his conviction and in support of the claims of Her Majesty’s 
Government. When, therefore, the vote was taken in the Legislative Council 
and was unanimously opposed by the non-official members, it was carried by 
the official majority alone, acting under my instructions.” ! 


Englishmen, who resent dictation above all things, and above all 
things cherish the Commons’ right of control over the national 
purse, may be led to reflect whether the evolution of Crown Colonial 
Government has kept pace with their own conceptions. 

The Treasury alleges, as we have seen, two maxims: Ist, that 
the Settlements were allowed to separate from India only on condition 
that the change should entail no charge on the English Exchequer ; 
2nd, that the military expenditure was to be revised at the end of 
five years. The Colony replies that this had reference to conditions 
which have entirely changed; that the stipulation had reference to 
the cost of such troops as were needed for local purposes ; that the 
increased garrison is rendered necessary by the fact that Singapore 
has become a naval coaling station of supreme importance, and that 
the distinction between local and Imperial needs has been recognised 
by statesman after statesman—from Lord de Grey, who wrote, in 
1865, “‘ that the amount of force to be maintained would be deter- 
mined by the wants and means of the inhabitants,” down to the 
present Lord Derby, who admitted, in Parliament, that it would be 
as unfair to expect Liverpool’ to maintain its defences out of the 
local rates as to call upon Singapore to bear a similar charge out of 
its local revenue. 

The sense of injustice is aggravated by the fact that South Africa 
pays only £4,000 for a garrison of double the strength; while a 
profier of “relief” which resolves itself into the transmutation of 
five sums of £100,000 into five sums of £80,000, £90,000, £100,000, 
£110,000 and £120,000 is regarded as a play upon words and 
figures.” Half a million does not cease to be half a million, whether 
it is divided into even or uneven portions. Lord Ripon goes on, it is 
true, to say that if the revenue should be unexpectedly affected by 
a further fall in silver, or other untoward cause, Her Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to reconsider the situation; but he 
concludes by repeating the claim which the Colony repels—to exact 
the full cost of the garrison—should its assertion appear reasonable in 
or after 1899. The dissatisfaction excited in the Colony by this 


(1) Sir Cecil Smith to Colonial Office, 19th February, 1890. His Excellency 
renewed his protest on the 21st March, in almost equally strong terms: ‘‘ The Con- 
stituted Authorities of the Colony have been required by Her Majesty’s Government 
to meet a money claim without having had an opportunity of having their views on 
the correctness and justice of the claims considered. Such a course is, so far as I am 
aware, wholly without precedent.”’ 

(2) Lord Ripon to the Government of the Straits, November 6th, 1894. 
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decision was so great that the unofficial (Singapore) members of the 
Legislative Council, the (unofficial) Justices of the Peace, and the 
members of the Chinese Advisory Board resigned their offices; nor 
has any one since been found willing to accept nomination to the 
vacant posts. 

The Colonial Office has been so absorbed, presumably, in evolving 
these remarkable variations of £100,000 that it has only just suc- 
ceeded in making available to the public a report on the trade and 
revenue of 1893. The gross trade in that year was $286,982,000, 
equalling (at the then average rate of exchange of 2s. 63d.) 
£36,759,000. The arrivals and departures of shipping aggregated 
10,600,000 tons. The revenue amounted to $3,706,308, and the 
expenditure—owing to the increased military chayges—to $3,915,482. 
The deficit for 1892 had been $617,000. There has been a deficit, 
in fact, every year, since the new charges were imposed, which has 
had to be met out of reserves that had been put by, under special 
instructions from the Colonial Office, “‘ to meet emergencies which 
might arise in the future owing to bad seasons, depression of trade, 
or other calamity.” Fresh taxation has been imposed ; necessary 
public works have been stopped ; and only by these stringent efforts 
has an approximate balance been reached in 1895. Nor is there any 
sense of finality, even yet; for, should this process of starvation 
result in a surplus, it will be devoted, the Colony is told, “ together 
with what remains of existing Colonial balances, to the construction 
of the new barrack accommodation rendered necessary by the 
increased and concentrated garrison of Singapore.” 

Much good advice has been given the Colony, from various quarters, 
to enable it to extricate itself from the difficulty. It has been 
suggested that the Protected States should be required to contribute; 
but the project is at least premature, and presupposes a relationship 
which has not been avowed in the case of the Indian native States. 
The latter have come forward, voluntarily, to offer military con- 
tingents ; but no demand was made upon them for help. They are, 
besides, highly organized communities, whereas the prevalent con- 
dition of the Malayan peninsula was anarchical before Sir Andrew 
Clarke inaugurated, in 1874, the policy which has since borne: such 
excellent fruit ; and the continued application of their revenue to 
internal purposes is essential to their future progress. 

The Protected States are six in number, and, with Johore, cover 
practically the whole peninsula south of Kedah. They are in various 
stages of development—from Perak, with a prosperous revenue, to 
Pahang which can hardly pay administrative expenses. They 
have come under our influence at various intervals during the last 
twenty years, and have attained degrees of commerce and organiza- 
tion corresponding approximately with the length of the connection. 
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But it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that their future 
progress would be commensurately retarded by every dollar that is 
withdrawn from their budget; for development is, in their case, 
synonymous with public works. They would hardly have been able 
to progress at all if the Home Government had put forward its 
present claim ten years ago; for it was with money lent them by the 
Colonial Exchequer that they were able to make the start in road- 
making and organization which was the mainspring of future 
success ; and the impoverishment of that exchequer is now delaying 
the progress of Pahang, which is intrinsically rich, but which gets 
on slowly for want of the communications which the Colony cannot 
now lend it money to make. The day may come when the tie will 
be drawn closer, and increasing prosperity make feasible what would 
now be indiscreet. Perak—which has already a revenue nearly 
equal to that of the Colony proper—has indeed been notified that 
it is expected to contribute four hundred of its armed Sikh police to 
the Singapore garrison, in case of war; but that does not involve any 
extra charge on its income which is required, and left available, for 
the construction of railways and public works. 

It is to be hoped that, in course of time, a railway will run down 
the length of the peninsula, from British Burmah to Johore ; but 
fragments only of this have been yet commenced, and all spare 
resources are needed to extend these and construct feeders which 
tend directly to increase the revenue that is available, in turn, for 
further extension. To say nothing, then, of right and justice, it 
would be suicidal, in our own interest, to divert funds that will be 
needed, for years to come, for the development of communications 
which contribute directly to the development of commerce. 

It has been hinted that trade might be taxed, and the Singapore 
Chamber of Commerce has expressed apprehension lest the same 
spirit which assumes to prescribe military defences at its discretion, 
and exact payment for them at will, should end by prescribing this 
way of meeting the bill. But its status as a free port is of the 
essence of Singapore’s commercial existence. Its very creation was 
a phase of the policy which was combating Dutch monopoly; and 
the absolute freedom its trade enjoys has had as much as its geo- 
graphical situation to do with its growth in commercial importance. 
The trade is not the trade of Singapore, or of Penang: it is the 
trade of Malaysia and of the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, for 
which the Settlements are collecting and distributing centres; and 
the shipping is employed not only in the trade of the Straits, but 
in the great traffic between England and the Farther East. Statistics 
collected in 1890 showed that the direct distributing trade of the 
Colony amounted to about one-sixth, only, of the commerce passing 
through and calling at Singapore. Every steamer, practically, that 
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plies between Europe and Japan calls, if not to land or take in cargo, 
certainly to coal. And what is true of the mercantile marine is 
true of the navy. It is a naval station of first-class importance, and 
a base of operations for our fleet. Men-of-war have to call there 
not only for coal, but for provisions and stores. They would have 
to puttin there to dock and refit if a battle were fought in those 
seas. In fact, it may be almost said of Singapore, as the China 
Association said of Hong Kong: “ Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it were effaced as a place of residence and trade, Her 
Majesty’s Government would still have to fortify and garrison it for 
Imperial purposes as a strategic centre ;’’ and the very fact that the 
defences are concentrated there seems to strengthen the Colonial 
case. 

The truth was, in fact, frankly recognised in a despatch from the 
Colonial to the War Office in May, 1888, which may illustrate 
the surmise that it is the Treasury, backed up by the War Office, 
which is responsible for the modern claim :— 


‘The arrangements (in the opinion of Lord Knutsford) made between the 
Imperial and Indian Governments in 1865, and the agreement with the Colony 
in 1871, related to Settlements which then had little, if any, importance beyond 
that derived from local trade. The wonderful change which followed the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal was not foreseen, and apparently not realised, in 1871. 
It appears to his Lordship that, in placing a meaning upon the above-men- 
tioned agreement, regard must be had to circumstances as they existed at the 
time ; and that an agreement relating to the defence of a local port of trade 
cannot possibly be read as a promise to provide fora coaling station which sub- 
sequent and unforeseen events, independent of the local trade, have called into 
existence for supplying the wants of the Empire.” 

This is the very position for which the Straits contend ; and their 
argument is illustrated by the fact that Singapore, alone of the 
three Settlements, is fortified and garrisoned—for the evident 
purpose, it is contended, of protecting the great coal stores which 
are the life of the fleet. They make no attempt, however, to push 
the argument to an extreme. They are willing to bear a fair share 
of the cost of a garrison rendered necessary by circumstances in 
which they have a beneficial share. They offered, when the claim 
was first made, to assess that share at £70,000, or about half 
the actual cost, besides constructing fortifications; but the in- 
eidence of the contribution has been so materially varied by the 
increasing divergence between gold and silver, that they ask now 
to be assessed at a certain percentage of their revenue instead of at 
a fixed sterling sum. When we note that it takes 250,000 more 
dollars to pay the £90,000 demanded for 1895 than it took to pay the 
whole £100,000 in 1889, we may realise that the hostility shown to 
silver in England is imposing upon the Straits and other silver-using 
Colonies the same disabilities by which India is embarrassed. The 
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net result, indeed, of the close of the Indian mints and the repeal of 


the Sherman Act is that £100,000 now represents $1,000,000 
instead of $650,000, which it represented when first imposed. Even 
£70,000 thus means one-third more than it did when first proffered. 
The Colony does not, however, recede from its offer, but asks pre- 
ferably that its contribution may be fixed at, say, 17 per cent. of its 
revenue, in order to ensure some stability in its finance. It has 
also, it urges :— 

‘A right to expect that it shall not be subjected to exceptional treatment in 
comparison with other Crown Colonies, and that the present system, under which 
the claims of the Imperial Government are levied on the simple principle of 
taking from the Colony all surplus revenue beyond that which a Retrenchment 
Committee has forced down to the barest necessities, shall be abandoned. It 
is absolutely necessary for its welfare that the contribution fo be paid for mil- 
tary services shall be moderate and reasonable; that it shall be a fixed charge 
and not, as in the present instance, a charge fixed for a quinquennial period, 
it being impossible to secure any stability in the public finances, or to project 
and carry forward any public works under such a system of finance.” 


And this brings us to the question of representation. The 
Legislature of the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong consists, at 
present, of an Executive and Legislative Council. The former is 
composed wholly of officers of the Crown; the latter comprises—in 
the case of the Straits—nine officials and seven unofficials, and at 
Hong Kong seven official and five unofficial members; thus giving 
the Home Government dictatorial power. Hong Kong protests 
that the time has come for reform, and has petitioned Parlia- 
ment to increase its unofficial members to eight, in order to give the 
Colony a majority of one. The movement has been inspired by 
experiences similar to those of the Straits, though of a less drastic 
kind. The circumstances of the two Colonies are, in fact, so like that 
their cases may be considered, practically, at the same time. 

It is only fifty-two years since Hong Kong was occupied, as Singa- 
pore had been thirty-three years previously, under the idea: that it 
might be made an emporium of trade. It was then a barren rock. 
To-day it contains a quarter of a million of inhabitants ; it is the 
entrepot of a trade estimated at £40,000,000, and there pass through 
it, annually, some 14,000,000 tons of shipping. But the essential 
condition under which this progress has been achieved, and under 
which only it can be maintained, is absolute freedom of the port. If 
you tax trade you drive it away, for the island is only an entrepdt. 
The trade is the trade not of Hong Kong, but of the South of China 
and Japan. it is because trade there is free, while Saigon is heavily 
taxed, that Hong Kong has beaten the latter as a depdt for the trade 
even of French Indo-China. Nine-tenths of the population are 
Chinese—who occupy every walk of life. They are bankers and 
boatmen, domestic servants, merchants, storekeepers and clerks; but 
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the great majority are employed in the porterage of cargo and 
incidental labour, at wages of less than £1 a month. You cannot get 
blood out of a stone nor revenue from granite rocks ; nor, obviously, 
can you extract much, here, from the working-class. The annual 
revenue of $2,000,000 is derived, accordingly, from house and land 
tax, stamps, licences and similar imposts ; and it represents probably 
the limit of discreet, if not of possible, taxation. Nor has Her 
Majesty's Treasury, to do it justice, pretended to apply here the 
extreme principles of self-maintenance without self-government 
which it persists in asserting in the Straits). The Hong Kong 
garrison is larger than that of the Straits; but it is so admittedly 
maintained for Imperial purposes, and the Colony itself is so small 
that it would have been gratuitous to convict it of a duty which it 
could not fulfil. It was mulcted, however, in its degree. It had 
paid, previously, £20,000 a year. This was raised, in 1890, to 
£40,000; and it was required, moreover, to provide fortifications 
which have cost £120,000. 

Here again we are confronted by the consequences of the diver- 
gence between the precious metals resulting from the Western 
worship of gold. At the time it was imposed, £40,000 represented 
about 11 per cent. of the Hong Kong revenue, which amounted in 
1890 to $2,200,000, the rate of exchange being above 3s. It amounts 
now to 20 per cent.; the revenue for 1895 being estimated at 
$2,000,000 and the exchange at 2s. Even 20 per cent. may 
sound moderate by comparison with the military estimates at home ; 
and Lord Ripon has actually congratulated the Straits on having a 
larger percentage of revenue left for civil purposes than the much- 
suffering people of Great Britain. But a sovereign toa man with 
£100 a year represents more than ten to one with £500, because 
there is less margin and less room for adaptation. There 
can be no sound comparison, for instance, between the amount per 
head of taxation in a country where the workman earns an average 
of £62 and one where he earns barely £12. Comparisons per 
centum and per capitem lose force where the premisses disagree ; and 
comparison between percentages of revenue is equally fallacious, 
because Hong Kong has no separate municipal administration, so that 
its $2,000,000 have to cover everything, from the salary of the 
Governor to the repair of the roads. It may be mentioned, as an 
instance of the extremes to which the demands upon it may run, 
that the Colonial Office asked, not long ago, for $700,000 to 
build a new gaol. That imposition, fortunately, the Colony did 
manage to resist; compromising by the addition of two wings (at 
less than a seventh of the cost) to the existing edifice, which is 
admittedly adequate, now, for all requirements. 

The incident brings us back to the question of representation, 
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which must, of course, be considered by the light of the circum- 
stances to which it has to be applied; and we may revert, for a 
moment, to the military contribution for another instance of the way 
things now work. The demand made upon Hong Kong, in 1890, 
for an additional £20,000 was based on the declared purpose of 
adding a regiment tothe garrison ; the plea was admitted to be rea- 
sonable, and the sum was voted with a good grace, in expectation that 
this promise would be at once fulfilled. The first year of the increased 
subsidy had, however, expired before the new regiment—which was 
being raised in India—arrived ; and the Colony protested that, as 
its advent was given as a reason for the increase, the extra £20,000 
could not yet be fairly required ; whereupon the Secretary of State 
directed the Governor to “take a vote for the amount” (by the 
gentle methods I have endeavoured to describe) ; and his Excellency, 
going one better, paid over the £20,000 on the spot, waiting to 
“take the vote”’ for the next regular meeting of the Legislative 
Council, which was held some weeks later. It may not have made 
much difference, as the preponderance of official votes insured 
the result; still the Colony did not like it, and the Colonial Office 
did apologise for the informality. 

The principles of representation which Englishmen cherish at 
home are admittedly inapplicable to Crown Colonies, which contain 
a mixed population not yet, for the most part, educated up to 
franchise standard, nor certain, therefore, to rise superior to 
rotchets from which the English elector is conspicuously free. Of 
the races, for instance, which constitute the population of the Straits, 
the Malays might vote for Home rule; the Indians, for local option 
in opium ; the Chinese, for the establishment of their temples ; and all 
concerned, for the re-enactment of certain sanitary legislation which 
has been abolished by dictation from Downing Street, in opposition 
to the whole body of Colonial opinion. Free election by the whole 
community would, admittedly, be absurd. But the British residents 
who have created the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong may reason- 
ably contend that the time has come when the Mother Country 
should relax the maternal leading-strings so far as to raise the 
unofficial element in the Legislative Council at least to a parity with 
the officials, and so do away with the incongruity of submitting to a 
vote measures whose fate has been predetermined at home. As the 
Legislative Councils are at present constituted, certain of the unofficial 
members are nominated by public bodies, while others are recom- 
mended by the Government, and all are subject to approval by the 
Queen. This is the same principle which prevails in India; and 
any reform must obviously be in the nature of an extension along 
these lines. The contention is that the time for that extension has 
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come; so that, if the Home Government is to dictate, it shall do so 
nakedly, and not under the disguise of a vote obtained often against 
the conviction of the voters. 

Neither Colony dreams of self-government, in the sense attached 
to self-government in Canada or Australia. The Hong Kong 
Petition ‘ fully recognises,” on the contrary— 


‘That in a Colony so peculiarly situated on the borders of a great oriental 
Empire, and with a population largely composed of aliens whose traditional and 
family interests and racial sympathies largely remain in that neighbouring 
Empire, special legislation and guardianship are required. Nor are they less 
alive to the Imperial position of a Colony which is at once a frontier fortress and 
a naval depdt, the headquarters of Her Majesty’s fleet, and the base for naval 
and military operations in these far eastern waters; and they are not so un- 
practical as to expect that unrestricted power should be given to any local 
legislature, or that the Queen’s Government could ever give up the paramount 
control of this important dependency. All the petitioners claim isthe common 
right of Englishmen to manage their local affairs, and control the expenditure 
of the Colony where Imperial considerations are not involved. Her Majesty 
the Queen in Council has full and complete power and authority to make laws 
for the island, and local laws must be approved and assented to by the Governor 
in the name of the Queen, and are subject to disallowance by Her Majesty on 
the recommendation of her principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
petitioners recognise the necessity and propriety of the existence of these checks 
and safeguards against the abuse of any power and authority exercised by any 
local legislature, and cheerfully acquiesce in their continuance and effective exer- 
cise, but respectfully submit that, subject to these checks and safeguards, they 
ought to be allowed the free election of representatives of British Nationality 
in the Legislative Council of the Colony; a majority in the council of such 
elected representatives; perfect freedom of debate for the official members, with 
power to vote according to their conscientious convictions without being called 
to account or endangered in their positions by their votes; complete control in 
the Council over local expenditure; the management of local affairs; and a 
consultative voice in questions of an Imperial character.” 


The Straits have not yet expressed similar aspirations; thinking, 
perhaps, that the expression of one grievance is enough at a time ; 
but the circumstances of the two Colonies are so similar that von- 
cession can hardly be made in one case without the other. It may 
be made, perhaps, more readily if Downing Street will realise that 
Englishmen abroad are very much like Englishmen at home ; fully 
as capable of managing their own affairs, with an added capacity 
(gained by experience) for managing the special affairs of the 
locality where they reside ; fully as patriotic, and fully as intolerant 
of dictation. There is no thought or purpose, either in Hong Kong 
or the Straits, of trying to escape payment of quota which they 
consider themselves reasonably called upon and able to pay. A. 
petition recently prepared at Singapore, for presentation to Parlia- 
ment, says, in all good faith :— 


‘“‘ The Colony has never shirked its responsibilities to the Empire, and is fully 
prepared to contribute towards the maintenance of the troops stationed there, 
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either a fixed sum in the currency of the Colony ora fixed proportion of its 
revenue to be settled with full regard tothe local requirements and to the pro- 
gress of the Colony ; but they (the petitioners) protest also that they are ‘more 
heavily taxed for military purposes than any other colony .. . . that it is 
inequitable and unjust that the revenue of the colony should be disposed of by 
the Secretary of State by means of the votes of the official members of 
Council, given, not according to their convictions, but following the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of State, in defiance of the wish of the Colonists. They 
beg, accordingly, that the subject may receive the careful consideration of the 
House ‘ with a view to relief from the extreme burden which is at present 
causing grave discontent among its inhabitants, and arresting its development 
and progress.’ ”’ 


It is true, as Mr. Buxton remarked the other day in the House, 
that even when the Straits have paid £100,000, there remains a 
balance of £55,000 for the British tax-payer to meet; but the 
Colony precisely contends that that is an inadequate contribution 
by Imperial finance towards the cost of a garrison which is main- 
tained at its present strength for the purpose of defending Singapore 
alone, and entirely irrespective of Colonial needs. It is satisfactory 
to have a further assurance that the Government is as anxious as 
the Colonies to come to an amicable arrangement which shall termi- 
nate friction that is a source of discomfort to both; and that it is 
hoped a Departmental Committee now sitting will bring about this 
happy state of affairs. It will contribute, probably, to prevent a 
recurrence of such contretemps, if the House be led to consider 
favourably, at the same time, the desire for increased representation 
which is temperately voiced in the petition from Hong Kong. 

Neither Colony, it may be repeated, is so unpractical as to dream 
of self-government in the sense which those words bear elsewhere ; 
but there is a very strong feeling in favour of such reforms as shall 
ensure them a voice in their own affairs, and shall exclude the 
supposition that Downing Street is entitled to exact whatever sums 
and impose whatever Legislation the War or Colonial Office, or 
other Department may see fit to require. Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore are asked now for £140,000 out of the £245,000 at which 
Colonial military contributions are this year assessed. They surpass, 
probably in commercial and industrial importance, Malta, Cyprus, 
Mauritius, British Honduras, and other Crown Colonies which con- 
tribute less, but all enjoy more liberal representation than they. 
Hong Kong asks to be put on a similar footing with these ; and the 
resentment which has been excited in the Straits, as much by the 
dictatorial attitude of the Treasury as by the relative magnitude of 
the sum claimed, will probably strengthen the case of the petitioners 
when the position comes to be fairly understood. 


R. S. Gunpry. 
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A QUESTION OF COURAGE. 


‘* There is evolution of the Moral Instincts, no less than of the Rational Judgments : 
we learn to feel differently respecting social relations, as we learn to think differently of 
the cosmical relations. The boast of one age may become the infamy of another.”’ 

Problems of Life and Mind. Grorce Henry Lewes. 


‘¢ They have a fable that there was a race of men tried upon the earth once who knew 
the future better than the past, but that they died in a twelvemonth from the misery 
which their knowledge causedthem. They say that if any were to be born too prescient 
now, he would die miserably, before he had time to transmit so peace-destroying a faculty 
to his descendants.””—Zrewhon, chap. xii. Samuret Burter. 


Or late much has been written in praise of revolt, in glorification of 
those who believe that they can change the old for the new like a 
garment. Preachers, thinkers, writers, and artists of every kind 
have attracted attention and gained popularity in direct ratio to the 
novelty of their productions. The very word “ old-fashioned ” is 
now a reproach which requires no amplification, as “‘ up-to-date ” 
symbolises perfection. In the kinetoscope of change, each indi- 
vidual difference, each new departure loses its specific character and 
becomes a part of that living picture, “ Fin de siécle.’’ Above all 
(because more vitally important and universal than the rest) are the 
old relations of men and women undergoing swift and subtle altera- 
tion, at all events upon the surface, and there scarcely passes a day 
wherein some fresh attack is not made upon the old sanctions upon 
which those relations are based. And, strangely enough, the fore- 
most in the assault, the most eager in the work of destruction, are— 
women; and, with characteristic impulsiveness, they have decided 
that now is the moment when every mystery connected with life and 
thought must be laid bare, every problem solved, every restriction 
removed, every belief be challenged or destroyed. With how much 
wit, eloquence, learning, and courage are they attempting this 
manifest (?) duty, let their panegyrists witness. This is not the 
time to discuss the ultimate success or failure of their efforts. It is, 
however, permissible to doubt whether they have accurately esti- 
mated the “ price of victory,” whether they would not even now hesi- 
tate to upset the established order if only they clearly realised how 
closely it is interwoven with their happiness and that of mankind. 
For let us not blink the fact that it is the established order, the very 
groundwork of social life and conduct which their efforts imperil. 
The unwritten law upon which our society rests is the protection of 
woman by man; the belief in, and reverence of man, for her moral 
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supremacy. Destroy this fuct and this belief, and whatever results, 
it will not be a social order as we now understand it, but a chaos 
wherein the weaker half of humanity compete against the stronger, 
and wherein the stronger have lost their best safeguard against 
becoming oppressors. And it is wholly certain that women can 
destroy the belief of men in their purity and modesty—the “heritage 
is in their gift,” as Coventry Patmore said, they can cheapen 
Paradise, if they will. I do not deny that their temptations are 
great; the greater because they have come so suddenly after cen- 
turies of restriction. For causes which I cannot dwell upon here, 
it is the fashion for women’s thoughts and speech to be daring, 
extravagant, and unbridled. Even those, and they are many in my 
belief, whose convictions and sympathies are most opposed to the new 
departure, nevertheless yield to the prevailing mode, as they yield 
to their milliners’ demands that they shall clothe themselves in 
magenta emerald green and scarlet, or some other equally flam- 
boyant mixture of colours. 

Such surrender is indeed A Question of Courage, as I have termed 
it in the title of this paper—of the courage which dares to confess 
that there is a permanent difference between men and women, and 
that the privileges of the latter must imply some higher standard of 
conduct, some reticence and restriction of thought, speech, and action. 
If this be not so, let women have at least the frankness, the daring 
to face the inevitable results—to face them and prepare for them. 
Let them avowedly abolish all restrictions, abandon every pre- 
rogative. Have they the courage to do this, or are they but dreaming 
that they can retain their own place at the same time that they assume 
ours? In the notes which follow I have endeavoured to point out 
one or two considerations which bear upon this question, and incident- 
ally upon the nature of feminine courage generally. My object will 
have been attained if I have succeeded in making the issue clear. 
That issue is whether women shall descend from the pedestal—a 
real pedestal, whatever cynics may say—in the hearts of the best 
men ; or whether they shall raise us in time to come to their own level. 
One way or other the choice must be made. It is a question of courage 
that it should be made openly, and its results foreseen and accepted. 

If it were not that the word would probably seem to many readers 
affected, I should like to have substituted in the title of this essay 
the term heartage, for that of courage—the old etymological meaning 
of the more familiar word. Courage, be it remembered, is simply the 
quality of the doing or capable heart—the heart which performs its 
owner’s behests adequately and without dread or reluctance. Hence 
the old expression to put heart into a man, in the sense of inspiring 
him to noble deeds and great enterprises. The Italian fishermen use 
the word to this day in its ancient signification, and you may hear 
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them as they bend to their oars in the Bay of Naples, or round about 
Capri and Salerno, singing lustily to each stroke— 


‘* Coraggio, coraggio, 
Macaroni con formaggio.” 


So, too, Denys of Burgundy, in his celebrated watchword, ‘Courage, 
camarade, le diable est mort”; and our own sailors’ ‘‘ Cheer up, 
my hearty,’ are but synonymous expressions. Compare also the same 
use of the word in the Prologue of The Canterbury Tales— 


‘** In Southwerk at the Tabbard as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage, 
To Canterbury with devout corage.” 
Indeed, the limited modern English sense in which we use the word 
to signify bravery in the face of danger and disaster, and the readi- 
ness to endure physical or mental pain and suffering, is peculiar to our- 
selves ; and, as is the case with many etymologic corruptions, has to 
a great extent obscured the meaning of the term, and taken there- 
from the nobler portion of its significance. For, after all, the 
courage of the purely physical nature, however admirable and useful 
in moments of emergency, is but a small part of that heartage which 
includes, not only self-control and daring before foe and adversity, 
but also the whole range of qualities which differentiate men and 
women from the brute creation, and expresses to the utmost degree 
the Roman idea connoted in “ virtus””»—the part of a man—all that 
should belong to him; the part of a woman, too, perhaps. Why 
not ? In many cases, therefore, in this paper, I have used the word 
in its extended signification ; in the sense in which a “ courageous 
woman ” might be used as an analogous phrase to the French homme 
de coeur." 

But first we must solve, or at least consider, a question which to 
many will seem scarcely doubtful, the question of whether women 
are to-day more or less courageous than aforetime. That they are 
more enterprising, more audacious, more ambitious, more masterful, 
may be readily admitted ; the proofs lie thickly strewn ; and if we 
may judge from novel, pamphlet, article, play, and speech, what 
they 

° ‘* Have done is but earnest of the things that they shall do.” 


There are few domains of man’s business or pleasure in which the 
woman is not knocking—nay thundering—at the gate. Every day 
brings some new intelligence of her record-breaking achievement ; 
every newspaper reveals a new Deborah, exultant in triumph. 

One by one the inner citadels of man’s supremacy are stormed and 
taken. Senior Classics, and Senior Wranglers, doctors of medicine or 


(1) Note that the French rarely or never use the phrase ‘‘ femme de cceur.”’ 
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philosophy, editors and overseers, and factory inspectors, poor-law 
guardians, social and anti-social reformers, novelists, stockbrokers, 
playwrights, poets and essayists, are but a tithe of the distine- 
tions and occupations which have been gained or adopted by our 
daughters and sisters. Even the ‘“ dusty purlieus of the law” have 
not escaped, and the woman solicitor, though still rare, has “‘ come to 
stay.”” Ina very few years, at the present rate of progress, we may 
anticipate that there will be no profession in which women will not 
contend against men, and what is more, occasionally justify their 
contention by—success ! 

The phenomenon is the more striking on account of its suddenness ; 
the change has taken place within the last twenty years, and each year 
sees the advance quicken almost in the ratio of geometrical progression. 
Very certainly we are not yet at the top of the tide. Womanhood 
suffrage, with its inevitable accompaniment of women as Members of 
the Legislature, is within almost measurable distance, and it would 
appear impossible when this is gained that any opposition should 
prevent the entrance of women to the higher positions in the ‘ Law” 
and the “Church.” An even stranger admission must, it would 
seem, quickly follow, and the great military and naval difficulty of 

the day, the difficulty of Galion sufficient men, will be solved by the 
conscription of female soldiers and sailors; the captain of the Pina- 
Jore will be attended by his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts, in an 
official instead of a private capacity. This last step will, I know, 
sound to many readers an exaggerated and impossible one, but from 
it there is no logical escape.’ Ifthe whole field of labour and enter- 
prise is to be thrown open to both sexes, there is no slightest reason 
why the more arduous and the more perilous employments should be 
undertaken by the male alone. This again is a question of courage, 
and who shall deny, in the changed state of things, such courage to 
women? Man’s very superiority in physical strength may, perhaps, 
disappear, and, indeed, if we compare the stature and weight of our 
girls to-day with those of their brothers the disappearance has 
already begun. 

Progress, if real and true, is like the sea—you cannot stay its tide 
with a command, or because it threatens to sweep away some cherished 
possession ; and if it be true that a readjustment of the relations be- 
tween men and women is to take place on the basis of absolute 
equality—that platform dream—the disadvantages, as well as the 
advantages, of the new order must be shared by both. When so 
much is gained by the weaker sex, something also must be lost— 





1) Since the above passage was written the Gau/ois has announced that a Deputy, 
who is strongly in favour of the emancipation of women, seriously intends to bring a 
proposition before the Chamber to the effect that they shall be called upon to do military 
service. 
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some price paid. There will be a penalty for strength, as there has 
been for weakness. 

Are women prepared to pay this penalty, and do they clearly 
realise in what it consists? I can see no evidence of either readiness 
or comprehension. Nor can I see any proof that even the most 
enlightened, the most eager, of these reformers are preparing them- 
selves by training in what may be called the manly virtues, for the 
bitter hand-to-hand contest which they are so eager to substitute 
for the old life. In lieu thereof, we can trace throughout a deter- 
mination, as settled as it is illogical and futile, to retain both the old 
privileges and the new concessions, to claim at once the rights of an 
equal, the immunities of a dependent, and the respect due to a 
superior. In this respect, the only analogy I know for their conduct 
is that of members of the dramatic profession who have of late years’ 
made, and habitually been allowed, the claim to the privileges of the 
artist, and the distinction of the social aristocrat, combined with a 
comparative freedom from the obligations and the duties of ordinary 
citizenship. 

Iam not concerned in this paper to discuss the question of whether 
the change above indicated can really happen, or whether the evolu- 
tion of sex in which our women, and some of our weaker men, now 
glory so triumphantly will not, as I think, be arrested in mid career ; 
though upon that point I hold a very decided opinion. To ade- 
quately discuss even the probabilities which make for either solution 
would require as many volumes as there are pages at my disposal. 
My purpose is a much simpler and I hope a much more useful one ; 
since it is only to place before the readers of the Forrnicuriy the 
change which the present and the possible future state of things 
necessitates in the estimation and the ideals of women, and to explain 
what appears from a man’s point of view to be the probable price 
which they will have to pay for the end desired. 

Let us speak plainly, and put before our opponents (if indeed they 
must be such) the conditions of the contest ; perhaps when they know 
the weight and burden of the armour, the dangers and weariness 
of the strife, they will once more leave to us the dust and heat of the 
mélée, mingling therein only, as aforetime, to help the wounded, 
raise the fallen, and reward the victors. If not, they shall at least 
know what “ courage” is required of them, and what sacrifices they 
must make to attain it. 

Let us consider in what the physical courage of woman has hitherto 
most differed from that of man, for the difference is one not only of 
degree, but quality, and the result partly of physiological conditions, 
partly of the influence of heredity, and partly of the necessities of 
her social life, and the education which is habitually assigned to her— 
all of which must affect the future as well as the past. Broadly speak- 
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ing, it is in passive fortitude and endurance, in continuance rather 
than vehemence of effort, in self-abnegation and vicarious pleasure 
that the courage of woman excels. She will face with equanimity 
a necessary danger, but will rarely seek or delight in it. Joys of 
contest and peril have for her little meaning, and no attraction; 
they threaten the home, they are physically proscribed during a great 
portion of her life ; they conflict with her special province of being 
beautiful and her special glory of being chosen and protected. I doubt 
whether there be a woman in the world who does not in her heart of 
hearts still like being fought for, who does not admire even an ordi- 
nary feat of strength or daring more than all the honours of the 
schools. 

How strange it would be were this not so, when we remember that 
for centuries upon centuries the progress of civilisation, the evolu- 
tion of sex, has been founded upon the contest of male for female. 
When we think of the course of history, the necessities of structure, 
the influence of maternity, the slow inheritance of one uniform 
tradition of conduct, of all these diverse and potent factors alike 
tending in the same direction, there is no room for wonder that a 
radically different conception of courage should be held by men and 
women, and we must require very strong evidence to believe that such 
a conception, in harmony as it appears to be alike with nature and 
reason, is erroneous or destructible. 

At all events, the variety does exist, and does influence every 
action of life; it permeates our social code, it differentiates the 
employment of our citizens and the instruction of our children, and 
upon it are founded, in no small measure, our notions of virtue and 
social obligation. Moreover, we may ve in the highest degree 
certain that it is well that this is so; as well as that in a great 
manufactory each special workman should have his separate office. 

It is well that each sex should not see the same side of truth, 
should be able to feel admiration and delight in the qualities which 
are, in a sense, unattainable by itself. If we could make by an effort 
of will—a wave of the enchanter’s wand—women as physically 
courageous and in the same manner as men, there would be no gain 
to either. Not only would the specific qualities of male and female 
daring disappear, but from the one there would be taken away the 
most powerful incentive to bravery, while to the other there would be 
added the pain of a continual struggle of the emotions and the will 
with physical disability. 

I remember well the first time I ever clearly realised how 
beautiful, how splendid a woman’s courage could be. It was many 
years ago, when a lad I knew intimately, came back from 
college to his old home, and found his mother very ill with the 
disease which, a few months later, killed her; and it was a question 
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whether he should or should not start on a prearranged trip of some 
months’ duration. He was young, selfish, and self-occupied, but still 
he wanted to stay ; yet knowing full well that she should see him no 
more, his mother sent him on his way round the world—and, to his 
life-long sorrow—he went. Such acts of quiet heroism are of daily 
occurrence, and beside them our “ plangent wars ”’ and hair-breadth 
"scapes seem tomen small indeed. Let us be glad that they do not 
seem so to women, and that to them it is natural to endure uncom- 
plainingly and in silence—swem cuique. 

One curious detail may here be noted, for which, at first sight, there 
seems difficulty in accounting, and that is that the self-command 
and fortitude commonly present with women in ordinary dangers, 
desert her to an extraordinary degree at night and especially in the 
darkness. I remember during my travels in the East many instances 
of this, of which two may bear repetition. The first was during a 
cyclone which had somehow strayed from its ordinary latitudes and 
come bundling down to that nasty little bit of sea between New 
Zealand and Australia. This is always a detestable streak of water, 
but that time it was simply unbearable. The gale caught us in its 
fist as it were—one day out from Auckland, and broke up our steer- 
ing-gear, flooded the saloon and knocked us about generally till we 
hove-to and gave up the fight. We had, if I remember right, three 
days of lopping about in the trough of the sea, and all day the women 
behaved perfectly. Indeed, I am ashamed to say they behaved 
much better than one of the men—a fat old Jew—a high Govern- 
ment official in New Zealand, who turned a sort of livid green with 
what schoolboys call “funk.” But at night, nothing would persuade 
the women to their state-rooms, and consequently most of the men 
sat up, too, and held their hands, and patted their backs, and 
administered such other means of simple consolation as occur to the 
masculine intellect. Personally I confess never to have been able 
to think of anything except: ‘‘ Come, cheer up; it’s all right!” 
a formula which, under the circumstances, was neither specially 
consolatory nor true. 

The second time was in a very bad, but quite decent and straight- 
forward, gale in the Mediterranean. It must have been pretty bad, 
for it took us, in a 3,000-ton steamer, ten days to get from Port Said 
to Malta. For a week we only just ‘‘ kept her head to it,” and 
made about a knot an hour. One night we got a tremendous sea on 
board, which burst up also through the hawser holes and smashed, 
with a noise like thunder, the beams on which the aft-gratings lay, 
and every woman in the ship came tumbling out, half dressed, into 
the main saloon, most of them in tears or hysterics. Nothing would 
persuade them we were not going to the bottom, and they absolutely 
refused to go to bed again. I recollect the good-natured old captain 
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coming half down the companion for a moment, and standing there 
in his dripping oil-skins, with a queer smile upon his face. ‘Cheer 
up, ladies,” he said, “ we’re not going to the bottom this time,” and 
so disappeared, chuckling. They area fine lot those P. & O. captains 
and most other blue-water captains I have ever come across, and 
well they deserve Thackeray’s panegyric :— 4 

‘* We trust our lives to these seamen, and how nobly they fulfil their trust ! 
They are, under heaven, as a providence for us. Whilst we sleep, their untir- 
ing watchfulness keeps guard over us. All night through that bell sounds at 
its season and tells how our sentinels defend us. It rang when the Amazon 
was on fire, and chimed its heroic signal of duty, and courage, and honour. 
Think of the dangers these seamen undergo for us ; the hourly peril and watch ; 
the familiar storm ; the dreadful iceberg ; the long winter nights when the decks 
are as glass, and the sailor has to climb through icicles to bend the stiff sail 
on the yard. Think of their courage and kindness in cold, and tempest, in 
hunger, and in wreck! ‘The women and children to the boats,’ says the cap- 
tain of the Birkenhead, and with the troops formed on deck, and the crew obe- 
dient to the word of glorious command, the immortal ship goes down.””! 


With many apologies for quoting an unfashionable author, let me 
return to my subject. What is the explanation of this feminine 
fear of darkness—a fear which is disproportionate to, and in a way 
inconsistent with, their ordinary conduct ? I do not think it can be 
wholly accounted for by the fact of the comparatively low ebb of life 
during the night hours. It springs, I believe, from a totally differ- 
ent feeling—a feeling for which heredity is mainly responsible. 
Whatever may be the case nowadays, there was of old one peril 
against which women had to guard, and to which they were more 
exposed by night than by day; and there seems no improbability to 
me in supposing that this fear has outlived the necessity which gave 
it birth. There is also to be considered, that to those who are accus- 
tomed to depend upon others for protection, the total or comparative 
isolation of darkness takes away at once the power of perceiving the 
danger and the means of averting it. The fact is at least beyond 
dispute, and for one man who thinks it necessary or pleasant to have 
a light in his sleeping-room, you shall find ten women who “ will not 
be left in the dark.” 

Another apparent contradiction which is to be noticed is the com- 
parative fearlessness of women in the management of animals. Here, 
with one or two marked and peculiar exceptions, they fall but little 
below the physical daring of men, while they are, to the best of my 
observation, far more generally successful in winning the affection 
of the brute creation. It has almost passed into an axiom with 
sportsmen that many horses will bear a woman’s hand upon the 
reins who are absolutely intractable to a man’s control; and if we 
study children learning to ride, we find that though it takes{the girl 


(1) ‘*On Ribbons.’’—Roundabout Papers. 
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longer than the boy to obtain a firm seat and a proper balance, yet 
is she rarely more nervous or more timid. Certainly women pet 
their horses more than men. They talk to them, pat them, make 
friends of them, to a greater degree. They do not, however, 2s 
perhaps might be expected, whip them less. On the contrary, they 
for the most part adopt Solomon’s method of discipline. Few women 
drive without the whip in constant use. Possibly the symbol of 
power is in itself dear to them. Compare, in this regard, the fre- 
quency with which you find women armed with great dog-whips, 
utterly unnecessary for the control of their canine pets. In this 
case it is, perhaps, more for show than use that the scourge is carried, 
for there are few rarer or more ridiculously ineffective sights than a 
dog being thrashed by its mistress. Nevertheless, there is much 
reason to believe that the cultivation of the passive instead of 
the active virtue of courage is in some ways productive of unfortu- 
nate results, both intellectual and moral. It may, and generally 
does, lead to an exaggerated estimate of physical prowess, and some- 
times to a /dche submission equally injurious to the character of the 
oppressor and the oppressed. I think, too, that much of the petty 
tyranny which is conspicuous in the treatment of women by women 
is a corollary from their personal experience: one of those cases, 
wherein the attempt to exercise power without having acquired a 
due sense of responsibility and justice, leads to a form of govern- 
ment at once feeble and violent, afraid to make the slightest con- 
cession lest authority should be wrested from its grasp. 

Possibly, if the matter could be brought to a satisfactory test— 
which is manifestly impossible—it would be found that the supposedly 
superior kindheartedness of woman was in respect to persons in 
general a fallacy ; and that the concentration of the affections upon 
those specially belonging to her did, to a considerable extent, shut out 
the rest of the world from her sympathies ; nay, that it even rendered 
the others to be looked upon, to some extent, in the light of enemies. 
Here is a curious fact. If we read the statistics of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, we shall find that in three- 
fourths of the cases the cruelty was due, not to the action of the 
man, but to that of the woman, and that most of all in those instances 
when the suffering inflicted had been systematic, and dueto refinements 
of cruelty. Long-continued resentment resulting in the infliction of 
pain seems, if we may judge from these records, to be a feminine 
rather than a masculine characteristic ; and there is more frequently 
a lack of proportion between the grief caused and the motive for 
causing it, an infliction of penalty upon those whose only fault is to 
be the embodiment of our distasteful recollection—as, for instance, 
in the numerous cases where the victims are step-children. 

In this connection it should be noted that in the thousand cases of 
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cruelty to animals which are yearly reported in our newspapers, it 
is the rarest thing to find the culprit a woman; from that form of 
cowardice, the ill-treatment of the brute creation, they are practi- 
cally free. 

How far the conduct of large commercial firms justifies us in 
similar conclusions, it is most difficult to say ; by the nature of the 
case the evidence is hard to come by, and when gained requires much 
deduction and corroboration. Speaking from my own experience 
and eliminating the lowest class of workers, é.c., those who are at the 
mercy of the sweating fraternity, I think that the forewoman or 
manageress is a harder taskmaster than her male counterpart ; not, 
perhaps, in the sense of requiring longer hours or making severer 
rules, but because she ‘‘ drives,” “harasses,” and upbraids her em- 
ployées more, and not only exercises her authority where it is required, 
but delights in its display—its incidence. 

We must not forget that there is one respect in which the tempta- 
tion of women to harshness arises froma what is, in other respects, a 
virtue—her desire for economy. She desires, not to inflict suffering, 
but to procure her end with insufficient means; and by incessant 
personal effort and watchfulness of a kind which would be impossible 
and intolerable to a man, she does succeed in getting the last drop of 
labour from her subordinates; that in so doing she frequently uses 
up her material—kills, so to speak, the goose who lays the golden 
eggs, or drives her to ruin and despair—is but too true; but in so 
doing she spares herself no more than her unintentional victim. When 
I came to London first, I stayed in a lodging-house in Montague 
Place, where there were seven sets of lodgers, for whom one servant did 
the whole work of the house, the cooking and washing being done by a 
girland the landlady. This first-mentioned maid had, to my certain 
knowledge, eighteen hours’ work every day ; she carried up every 
meal, did every room, waited on every lodger, and slept in a dark 
closet off the kitchen in a bed with the kitchen girl, and was from 
six in the morning to twelve at night never for a moment, as it 
seemed to me, at peace. Her wages were £10 a year, and her mis- 
tress’s voice was seldom stilled. What wonder that the girl found 
the life unbearable, that she went to one more unbearable still perhaps 
—but at least less evidently cruel. 

This case is a typical but by no means an uncommon one. There 
are hundreds, and even thousands, of lodging-houses in London 
where similar dramas—may we not call them tragedies—are being 
enacted to-day, and largely from the class of such servants is 
recruited the army of “ unfortunates,’’ Nor can legislation touch 
this evil; the only hope for its amelioration is in the growth of the 
feeling that the exaction of such service is justified by no exigency 
of means, much less by any economic advantage. One of the most 
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painful anomalies of the situation is that servants in better positions 
feel so little obligation to help, and frequently treat their subordinate 
fellow-servants with equal severity and harshness. In great house- 
holds in the West End of London, where the upper servants receive 
every consideration and indulgence, there frequently goes on below- 
stairs an amount of tyranny, in which habitual overwork and coarse 
abuse make life intolerable ; and this state of things has only become 
possible of late years, since the development of luxury has gradually 
opened a gulf between the mistress of a household and her depen- 
dents; since, if the plain truth may be stated without offence, the 
former has ceased to do her duty towards the latter. 

This failure is indeed a lack of courage—the courage of the duty, 
of the warm human interest, protection, and guidance which sweet- 
ened the old household ways of English life; and to which, let us 
remember, girls were formerly trained, even in those days, now 
satirised so keenly, when they learned also sewing and jam making, 
and knew but little of aesthetics. 

Let us realise the new millennium and some of its consequences ; 
examine the manner in which it will affect women’s lives, and note 
how they are preparing to discharge its responsibilities. An equality 
of morale, of freedom, of occupation is to be established between 
men and women ; all obligations on either side are to be swept away; 
the weaker is to be placed in direct competition on equal terms with 
the stronger; the old conceptions of duty, obedience, modesty, and 
purity are to be abandoned by the one, and the old duties of respect, 
protection, and reverence by the other. We are, in fact, to start 
fresh unequally equal in the race of life. 

Well, if so, we must be prepared to face a very drab-coloured world, 
for it is evident that the first thing women must give up is that which 
at present occupies the greater portion of their time and effort—the 
desire and the attempt to render themselves beautiful and attractive. 
They will no longer have either leisure or money for such futility, 
which is, one must confess, but little reconcilable with right reason 
and the equality of the sexes. Nay, as men have at present, and 
must for some centuries to come, on the most favourable hypothesis, 
possess the stronger physical and mental powers, and be subject to 
less frequent disabilities, we may even anticipate that the passion 
and vagaries of dress will pass back to the male, and, as in savage 
days, it will once more be the “ brave ” who tricks himself out with 
flowers and feathers; sticks his squaw’s bonnet on his head; and 
comforts her for its loss with a tap of his waddy.’ Will not this be 
a sad trial to the “newest woman’s” courage? If I may judge 
from the aspect of the Park at five o’clock yesterday afternoon, the 

(1) I cannot remember where this delightful phrase, ‘‘a tap of his waddy,’’ comes 
from, nor, indeed, what a ‘‘ waddy ”’ is.—H. Q. 
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passion for dress has never been so vehement, so extravagant, so 
unreasonable as in this year of grace 1895. Well, it will be a 
change, at least, to have our cavaliers once more strutting and pos- 
turing in peacock-plumage, attended humbly by Lady and the 
members of the “ Rational Dress Society.” With the dress, too, 
must go other and more vital privileges, amongst them, if we are to 
believe our latest prophets, the institution of Marriage and the Home 
—men and women are, it seems, in the future to associate together 
only for purposes of mutual convenience, and for such temporary 
reasons as seem good to them. The children? Oh! well, nobody 
quite knows what is to become of them,' but the State is to take 
care they are provided for somehow; possibly a system of infant 
pensions may be instituted, corresponding: to Mr. Chamberlain’s pet 
scheme. 

One young lady, indeed, more throughgoing in the cause of social 
reform than her fellows, has suggested that marriages are chiefly 
desirable in order that the wife may experience the joys of mater- 
nity, and has written an ingenious but, to my old-fashioned taste, a 
somewhat unpleasant story, in which the heroine explains this point 
of view to her sweetheart, who accepts it, strange to say, with but 
modified enthusiasm. Courageous, too, are those authoresses of whom 
we have heard so much lately, who are advocating a crusade of 
women against any man whose standard of morals is less high than 
their own, those others whose ideal marriage is a sexless companion- 
ship, and those who are willing to accept any union and its conse- 
quences, provided that no ceremony, legal or clerical, has made 
union binding. 

To put it shortly, if with somewhat brutal frankness, the majority 
of women have hitherto wished to get married, and, being in action 
though not in argument, supremely logical creatures, they discovered 
centuries since that the quickest and most certain way of attaining this 
end was to make themselves attractive to men. The most powerful form 
of this attractiveness has been, is, and probably always will be, their 
personal beauty; and to enhance that beauty by every means in her 
power, and to afford as frequent and striking occasions for its display 
as possible, have been the aims of every civilised society, in so far as 
women have been able to determine them. And there is not the 
faintest reason to believe, cranks male and female notwithstanding, 
that these aims have become one whit less universal, less potent, or 
less eagerly desired. The assumption that it is possible for women 
to enter into the fierce competition of life, and yet to retain this 
attractiveness, appears to me to be wholly unsupported by evidence, 
and to be wholly contrary to all our previous experience. It is 
incredible that the same feeling should obtain between a man and 


(1) Even Mr. Grant Allen confesses to a doubt! 
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woman who are striving against one another, as between the man 
and woman of whom the one is content to give and the other to 
accept the means of livelihood. It is equally incredible that those 
who are engaged in the actual contests of professional business, 
should not lose some of the delicacy, the softness, and the sexual 
attractiveness which are the product of leisured, shielded lives, and 
a code of ethics which requires a higher standard of morality and 
conduct than is possible in trade. If women are willing to pay this 


_price, they at least show no sign of such readiness; and this can be 


proved, not only from the consideration of their fashions in dress 
and analogous matters, it is even more clearly revealed in the edu- 
cation which is still assigned to girls, the subjects taught therein, and 
the methods of life and study. But slight examination is needed to 
show that here, too, all is founded upon that same aim of rendering 
the girl socially attractive and effective, rather than of rendering her 
competent for the discharge of any special duty, or making her 
capable and thoroughly proficient in any branch of learning, or fit 
for any profession. 

I have left to the last the mention of those branches of art and 
literature which afford the clearest evidence of the New Renaissance, 
not because there is any difficulty in proving that they, too, point in 
the same direction, but because other writers have, during the past 
weeks, pointed out in considerable detail, the spread of what has 
been named sex-mania in fiction and drama. It is difficult, nay 
almost impossible, to deal with this portion of our subject without 
mentioning names; and I shall content myself, therefore, with two 
general statements, which I shall ask my readers to believe there is 
sufficient evidence to justify. 

The first assertion is that during the last few years, especially 
during the past fifteen, the character of English fiction has almost 
entirely changed: that its subject matter is commonly such as could 
not have been treated of twenty years ago, and that the raison a’ étre 
of the most popular stories of to-day is the discussion and illustration 
of unwholesome passions, and various forms of moral, mental, or 
physical disease. 

My second assertion is that the same change is evident in the 
dramas presented upon the stage, and is there carried to a farther 
extent; that the heroine most in favour with dramatist and audience 
is the heroine whose past, whose present, or whose future is unsavoury 
if not foul, and that rich heroines and their surroundings are not 
introduced with a legitimate purpose, or in the course of the play’s 
action, but that their character and their doings are selected as the 
pivot of interest ; are, in fact, glorified at the expense of simpler and 
more wholesome interests. 

These assertions are capable of absolute proof, and are purposely 
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understated, but it may be well to quote in their support the following 
passage from an essay by one of our most genial philosophers, with 
whose words the readers of the Forrnicutiy have long been fami- 
liar. The passage in question appeared in the Westminster Gazette, 
and was from the Forum of last month (May). It was a quotation, 
as will be seen, written apropos of Anthony Trollope’s novels :— 


‘*Trollope’s situations are not very striking, but then they are perfectly 
natural. And the characters never say or do a thing which oversteps by a 
hair’s breadth the probable and natural conduct of such persons. All this is 
now said to be common-place, goody-goody, and Philistine. There are no 
female acrobats, burglars, gutter-urchins, crapulous prostitutes; no patho- 
logical anatomy of diseased bodies and carious souls; hardly a single case of 
adultery, in all Trollope. But they who can exist without these stimulants 
may find pleasant reading yet in his best work. . . 

‘* For the moment poor Anthony represents to the emancipated youth of our 
time all that was ‘ banal’ and prosy some thirty years ago. The taste of our 
youth sets hard for a new heaven, or at least a new earth, and if not that, it 
may be anew hell. Novels or poems without conundrums, without psycho- 
logical problems, with no sexual theorems to solve, with no unique idiosyn- 
crasies to fathom, without anything unnatural, or sickening, without hospital 
nastinesses—are all, we are assured, unworthy the notice of the youth of either 
sex who are really up to date. In thestyle of the new pornographic and clinical 
school of art, the sayings and doings of wholesome men and women who live 
in drawing-rooms and regularly dress before dinner are ‘ beastly rot,’ and fit 
for no one but children and old maids. But we Conservatives of an older 
school are grateful to Anthony that he produced for the last generation an im- 
mense collection of pleasant tales without a single foul spot or unclean inci- 
dent. It was his boast that he had never written a line which a pure woman 
could not read without a blush. ‘This is nodoubt one of the grounds on which 
he is so often denounced as passé. His tales, of course, are full of love, and 
the love is not always discreet or virtuous. There are cases of guilty love, of 
mad love, of ungoverned and unreasoning passion. But there is not an impure 
or prurient passage in the whole library of tales.” 

If such be the character of modern prose story and drama, we are 
forced to ask for whom are these mainly written ? who supports the 
circulating library, and the problem plays? The answer must be— 
our women. Mr. Mudie might shut his shop, and the theatres close 
their doors, if men were their only, or even their chief, customers; 
and when we find that stories and plays of a certain kind are 
multiplying in number and increasing in favour, I fear we are 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that the class who read the stories 
and frequent the theatres enjoy, and, in fact, order such work. That 
in fiction they not only consume but supply the greatest quantity 
is more than probable. Here, once more, is for our women a 
question of courage—if they will cease to tolerate in fiction and 
on the stage these narratives and representations of such things 
as are scandalous, morbid, and impure, they can put a stop to their 
production! There is no decent theatre in London which would 
survive for a fortnight the absence of the female portion of its 
audience. Nay, I will even go so far as to say that if half a dozen 
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ladies only walked out of the theatre when the play offended their 
modesty, and this occurred two or three nights running, I believe 
that that play would be, in theatrical and most appropriate parlance, 
“damned irretrievably.” 

There is no need to be a prude or a puritan to feel certain that 
the eye and mind cannot habitually concern themselves with the 
adventures and emotions of any class, without becoming to a consider- 
able extent in sympathy therewith, and this must be especially the 
case where, as in novel and drama, there is a deliberate attempt to 
excite such sympathy and interest. Ido not say, and do not mean, 
that the range of either art should be narrowed to exclude such 
subjects, but I do contend most firmly that their frequent introduction 
as the main motive of the story is wrong in art and is inevitably 
injurious to both writer and spectator. It is wrong in art because it 
gives a prominence to evil which does not obtain in life, and because it 
must inevitably fulsify life since the most awful and habitual possibili- 
ties of such sin cannot be represented on the stage ; and itis injurious 
because it encourages the mind to dwell upon such subjects not with 
serious thought of pity and, if it may be, help, but viewing them 
through a misty halo of sentiment, and according their protagonists 
an easy and oft-times an unmerited pardon. No doubt there is, to 
the young and pure especially, a wondrous fascination about such 
scenes. No doubt much of what is implied therein is hidden from 
their eyes; possibly, too, there may be excited some human 
sympathy, such as may hereafter soften “ the severities of judgment 
to the sanctity of compassion.”’ But this will most of all be the case 
in proportion to the rarity of the experience, and even the slight 
gain will be doubtful, while the loss will be certain and great. 

It would be most interesting and appropriate to discuss in this 
relation the French drama, say, of Sardou, Feuillet, Dumas /i/s, 
and Augier: a drama which assuredly never used to be considered 
mealy-mouthed, nor written especially for that young person’s cheek 
which is now so often (metaphorically speaking) thrown in our 
teeth. After all, no one will deny that the young person 
has a cheek (a good deal of it, in the slang sense nowadays) 
and there seems no reason why it should not be considered occa- 
sionally. But the essential difference between the French and the 
English drama of which we are speaking is great, for the French 
dramatist, while admitting subjects and people which Mrs. Grundy 
would condemn, does so frankly and as one amongst many human 
motives, while the English problem playwright half reveals and half 
conceals his motive, never daring to strip it bare nor wholly dissever 
it from the region of romance. But on this point I have no space 
to dwell, and must leave the comparison with this slight indication. 

Other indications are not wanting to show that the essential 
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character of women has undergone no change. Compare, for 
instance, their special papers, their newest and most popular amuse- 
ments. There is not one of these which does not point in the old 
direction, which shows any real alteration of ideals, or any desire to 
abandon the old privileges. Take up the Lady’s Pictorial, the 
Woman's World, the Queen, or any other important and profitable’ 
feminine newspaper, what do we find? We find a mass of matter 
equivalent in weight to about four times that contained in any mascu- 
line periodical, of which at least half is made up of dress advertise- 
ments, and of the remaining portion, at least two-thirds are devoted 
to pictures of glorified millinery. Here and there, sandwiched 
between the sheets of new bonnets and the latest dresses, there is 
perhaps for the sake of appearances a little silly poem or a feeble 
story ; but, broadly speaking, the whole journal isa pound of incense 
to be burnt on the altar of vanity, and contains no other idea than 
the idea of enabling and inducing its readers to spend their time 
and money in the adornment of their person. I do not say that this 
should not be so; I merely ask how it is possible that it should be 
the case if women were really engaged in a social revolution, and were 
inspired by the high social ideals of which we hear so much ? Can 
it be that they lack the courage of their convictions? Surely not, 
when every platform and every review resounds with their utterance. 
The same is the case with theatrical affairs ; increased attention and 
delight in which can hardly be considered a symptom of greater 
moral earnestness. Moreover, it is indisputably the case that, at the 
very time when men are being challenged by women with respect 
to their moral backslidings, there are received in society, more 
freely and intimately than was ever before the case, women of whose 
reputation no doubt whatever can be entertained, if only they can 
plead the extenuating circumstances of being singer, dancer, or 
actress. 

For these reasons I think it is fair to assert that our women, 
despite a marked advance in certain forms of artistic and intellectual 
production, are, broadly speaking, neither desirous of, nor fitting 
themselves for, any actual change in their chief aims of life. And 
I believe it would be true to say that, with respect to moral courage, 
there has been rather a retrogression than an advance during the 
past few years. If this has not taken place, with the increase of 
excitement, the rise and spread of peculiarly morbid forms of litera- 
ture, with the introduction and multiplication of society journals, 
with the popularity of many debased forms of plastic art, with the 
overweening admiration and attention which have been bestowed upon 


(1) This latter adjective is important, as there are dozens of little ‘“ faddist’’ 
feminine journals, dragging on a miserable hand-to-mouth existence, by the help of a 
few dozen subscribers. 
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the stage, and, last but not least, with the silent but rapid decline of 
all faith in Christianity ; if all these influences have not succeeded 
in deteriorating and debasing our moral currency, it would be 
strange indeed. For remembering our first definition, moral courage, 
as physical, must be founded upon some reality of the heart, must 
spring from some rule of conduct faithfully observed, some belief 
which is not only professed, but acted upon. If we are to have 
conduct which is only intelligible and justifiable on a heathen hypo- 
thesis, we must not allow it to be accompanied by a so-called 
Christian morality, nor base it upon a Christian faith. One thing 
or the other is certain-—either the old morality and the religion on 
which it is founded are false, in which case we should abandon them 
frankly ; or they are true, in which case our new social ethics are all 
“a-gley.”’? But whoamongst our women has the courage to really 
face this question? It appears to me that, on the one hand, they are 
desirous of abandoning their old restrictions, and on the other, of 
assuming, or pretending to assume, new duties, which they are utterly 
powerless to discharge, and for which they evince no desire to pre- 
pare themselves. And I cannot but think that a return to the old 
sanctions would be the happiest progress that could be made at the 
present time. Let girls be taught, as they were of old, to be chaste, 
obedient, and loving ; let them lead while young, decent, orderly, and 
restricted lives; let them tread with difficulty, and even pain, the 
old paths of self-restraint, virtue, and unselfishness. It may be, and 
I think it is, true that greater freedom should be permitted than of 
old, but certainly that freedom should never be allowed to degenerate 
into lawlessness, insolence, and self-indulgence. Above all, unless 
all the lessons of history and experience are false, it is certain that 
no quality of courage, or other virtue, either manly or womanly, can 
be gained without discipline and self-control—without some ideal of 
duty and self-sacrifice—without discrimination between daring, and 
reckless, motiveless audacity. Our women must determine in which 
their true courage will be most evident: in seeking for new sanc- 
tions and new missions, in analysing the faults and vices of men, in 
approximating to us in thought and action ; or, in remaining such as 
we have always known them—and loved them for being—those 
whose presence sweetens our toil and our pleasure, and makes 
ashamed the brute within us. After all, there is nothing in the 
world so beautiful or so strong as a pure woman. She needs no other 
courage than to be herself, and to do her duty in that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to call her. 
Harry QUILTER. 


(1) “The best-laid schemes of mice and men gang aft a-gley.”’ 














THE HEART OF LIFE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


CuapTer XXXI. 


At last, at the end of the week, her opportunity came. Mrs. Steinberg, 
who was suffering in consequence of a genial indiscretion in her diet, from 
an attack of indigestion, which she delicately called neuralgia, retired to 
her bed, and some medicine-bottles, almost immediately after dinner, and 
left Pole and Miss De Souza alone together for a long evening. The night 
previous he had signalised himself in the House of Commons by an 
unusually brilliant answer to a question which it was expected would 
embarrass him. Miss De Souza, as they sat by the fire together, alluded 
to this incident, and then went on to speak of the satisfaction which public 
work, such as his, must bring him in many ways. 

‘‘T don’t merely mean,” she said, ‘‘ that it flatters your ambition or your 
vanity ; for all men who are worth anything are vain, just like all women.” 

“Yes,” he replied, laughing ; ‘there I quite agree with you. Vanity is 
the mother of all the graces of life, just as affection is of allthe virtues. Of 
course,” he continued, as though he was shy of a certain seriousness in her 
manner and was anxious to keep the conversation playing on the surface of 
things, ‘“‘ of course, male vanity should be of a very sober kind. I don’t 
know, for instance, which I despise most—a man who leads fashion, or a 
man who does not follow it.’’ 

‘“‘T told you,” she said, ‘“‘I wasn’t thinking of vanity. What I mean is, 
that whilst your own vanity is being flattered you must have the satisfaction 
of feeling that you are doing good to others. A right career must help a 
man as much as a true faith.” 

He hesitated before replying. She saw she had gained the day. Against 
his will, he was going to speak to her seriously about himself. ‘I 
will,” he at last said, ‘‘ put to you a very selfish question. What should 
it profit a man if he saved the whole world and lost his own soul? If you 
want to hear a confession, I feel that I have lost mine. My dear friend,” 
he continued, “TI see that you look shocked. Let me express my meaning 
in a less alarming way. You have alluded to my success in politics. It is 
nothing very great as yet; but it has been great, no doubt, compared with 
my expectations ; and although I am not rich, yet, compared with my 
expectations, I am a Croesus. But unexpected wealth, unexpected success 
in politics—yes, and even the feeling that my work has been for the general 
good—none of these things even tend to make me happy. I grant that, 
had I happiness to begin with, these things would multiply it ; but the 


, 
largest multiplier if it multiplies nothing, will yield nothing. External] 
success is the casket, not the jewel; and the fact of my finding my own 
casket empty, has, at all events, made me an authority with regard to this 


piece of wisdom.” 
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She looked into the fire, meditating. ‘I wonder,” she said presently, 
“if I may ask you one question? You tell me of your casket being empty. 
Have you lost’from it—well, what shall I say—any pearl or diamond lately?” 

He laughed softly as he answered her. ‘I always told you,” he said, 
“that you are clairvoyant; and I am going to show you that I have 
my moments of insight too. I know what you are thinking of. You are 
thinking of Countess Shimna O'Keefe. Well—I like to be open with you. 
I tried the other,day to speak as though she had been nothing to me; but 
the truth is that I actually asked her to marry me; and she for a time 
was debating whether she would not do so. She was charming! She 
was delightful! You didn’t half do her justice. But it is not the loss 
of her that has made my casket empty, though her charm, for a time, did 
conceal its emptiness from me ; and though she has incidentally helped me to 
destroy the one poor treasure there was remaining in it. But I am ashamed 
to be talking in this oracular way to you, about things so unimportant as 
these little private details. Let us talk about two things—things suggested 
by what you said just now—which are of real and general interest.” 

‘‘Tell me,” she said, ‘“‘ what things ?”’ 

‘‘ Why,” he answered, ‘should work for others—such work as mine 
at all events, which could only at its best minister to their material pros- 
perity—bring me happiness as it were at second hand, when my own 
material prosperity brings me so very little at first hand? People in 
these days tell us about the service of Man. They talk of Man as some 
great, almost immortal Entity. But Man does not exist. Man is a mere 
delusion—one of the Universals of an exploded philosophy. Man is nothing 
but aname for a countless number of men, who are always dying like 
insects, and have no greatness and no immortality, except such as they possess 
or do not possess as individuals. And yet, in spite of all this, I do work— 
I work on and on: but such strength as I get to do so, other than what ambi- 
tion gives me, springs from something deeper than any thought of men’s 
material welfare—and something, perhaps, more unreal.”’ 

«* What do you mean ?” she asked. 

‘‘T mean,” he said, “some faith, broken and confused by the blows of 
modern thought, but still not dead, in the value of the individual soul— 
in fidelity, and in affection—in the feelings that spring into light like electric 
sparks, between a mother and her little child, a husband and a wife, a faith- 
ful lover and his mistress. You see, this faith we must each of us find in 
our own hearts. We must light it on the altar, burning there—at a flame 
which is fed by experience, when not extinguished by it; and, as for me— 
shall I tell you my history still more plainly than I have done ?—Other 
hands, not mine, have raked the fire on my altar out; and the utmost I 
can do is to stand by it and chafe the embers. I hope you will excuse me. 
I did not mean to inflict all this on you. I am not given, I hope, to being 
the hero of my own anxieties.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t be afraid,” she said. ‘‘ You are naturally the most reserved person 
I know.” 

‘Well then,” he went on, ‘‘I will confide to you a certain fact. There 
is one man in the world who has done me a really great and unselfish kind- 
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ness—a little, squat-figured, grateful clergyman ; but, otherwise, I doubt if 
I have experienced from any man I can recollect anything better than 
civilities; and as to women, of those whom I have most deeply valued, 
you, my friend, with the exception of my own mother, are the only one 
who has failed to repay me with an unflinching selfishness. If you 
will think over what that means, my condition will not be a puzzle to you. 
You mentioned just now a young lady who is going to be married. I have 
nothing to reproach her with, but I have to reproach myself; for I have 
made my wretchedness worse by making an attempt—which you witnessed— 
to escape from it. And now, if you will bear with me, I am going to say 
one thing more; but about this thing don’t answer me. My position is 
such that I feel I can never console myself. I am married—not to the 
living cause of my sorrow, that can never be—but to the mental results of 
that cause. I feel that I have for ever lost all right to those affections which 
can alone give value to the successes which I certainly do not despise.” 

“T will do as you bid me,” said Miss De Souza. ‘I will make no 
comment on your confession ; but, to-morrow, if it will be of any help to 
you, I will make you one of my own.” 

To-morrow was Sunday. Mrs. Steinberg was so far recovered as to be 
able to sit during the morning before the drawing-room fire, with a Bible 
and a prayer-book beside her, adorned with golden clasps; but her consti- 
tution, though the church almost touched her grounds, was scarcely equal 
to the agitations of public worship. 

‘*T wonder,’’ said Miss De Souza to Pole, ‘‘ if you would care to come 
with me. I always feel,” she said, dropping her voice, so as not to wound 
Mrs. Steinberg’s robust and prosperous orthodoxy, ‘that church helps me 
to think, even when it does not help me to pray.” 

‘* Dear Mr. Pole,” said Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ do go with her; and see that 
nobody comes into our sittings. I declare I sometimes expect that Tom, 
Dick, and Harry will some day or other be writing their names in our 
prayer-books. And here, Mr. Pole, put this sovereign for me into the 
collection plate.” 

He assented willingly. ‘‘The morning is fine,” said Miss De Souza. 
‘“‘ Shall we start early and have a little walk first ? If you will, I will get 
ready at once.” 

‘*T will wait for you in the hall,” he replied; and presently they were 
going out together. 

As they went down the steps, she softly touched his arm. “Hold my 
prayer-book,” she said, ‘‘ while I am putting on my gloves.”’ 

‘‘T would hold anything for you,” he answered; “and, if necessary, 
bear anything.” 

“‘ Let us go into the garden,” she said. ‘‘ We have a quarter of an hour 
before us. I told you last night that I would tell you something. I should 
like to do so now; and you can think it over in church. You have let me 
know something about yourself; and if you will listen to me, I am very 
anxious to advise you: but I want to show you first that I am in a position 
todoso. I, too—do you know, I have never spoken of this to anyone except 
to you—I, too—if I may express myself in very unsentimental language— 
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have had an experience not dissimilar to what I gather to have been your 
own. I once was going—or thought I was going—to be married. I had 
always felt that, for myself, marriage would have to include everything— 
confidence —affection—passion—all. You will understand, then, how I 
must have felt and acted, and what I must have looked forward to, whilst 
my engagement lasted. Well, as you see, I am Miss De Souza still. My 
free-will offering was no sooner completely given than it lost its value for the 
recipient ; and it was at last thrown back upon me. There is history for 
history. All mine is contained in that.”’ 

‘*T am more and more touched by your kindness,” he said, ‘‘ every hour 
I am with you.” 

** Will you, then,”’ she replied, “ let me tell you where, I think, your error 
lies? We shall have to be going into church in another minute, andI don’t 
think what I want to say to you will be a bad preparation for the service. 
You are pained, I gather, by two different sets of things—things which have 
been done to you, and certain things perhaps which you regret having done 
yourself. Well, [think even repentance for our own errors can be carried too 
far. Surely repentance, if we mean by it any cloistral sorrowing over sin, 
is valuable only as the chrysalis of healthy and of energetic amendment. 
Though we may kneel for a while, we ought not to grovel always. But 
what I am thinking of principally, is not what we have done ourselves, but 
certain things done to us by others—the wounding of our personal vanities, 
the breaking to pieces of our hopes, the dilapidation of our faith in one we 
loved and trusted. I know,” she continued, speaking with more vehemence, 
“that our first instinct is to sit by the melancholy graves where the things 
that we prized lie buried, and to think that we shall insult the dead by 
being ever again cheerful. But do believe me—for I am sure of it—that 
this feeling is wrong and morbid. Try to be happy, instead of fearing 
happiness. Open the windows of every chamber in your heart, and let the 
fresh air into it, and cleanse all stains, even if your heart’s blood made 
them. Whatever the past has been, the future is still before you. Ifa few 
people have injured you, you can confer benefits on many; and if the 
affection of one person has failed you, do not lose faith in the fact that true 
affection is attainable—by you, at all events, if you will only look for it. 
Look at me,” she said. ‘‘ Let me be an example to you. I have forgiven 
and yet not forgotten the person who wounded me; but the thought of him 
would not prevent me from being married to-morrow, if only the ‘ impossible 
he,’ demanded by my exacting principles, were to ask me.” 

These last words of hers brought them to the church door; and for the 
next hour or so Pole had leisure to reflect on them, in an air that was 
murmuring with devotion, or shaken by the rolling organ. 

Her advice to him was not without its effect. It seemed to him indeed 
as though she had entered his heart herself, and opened the windows of 
those stifling and dusty chambers, where old faiths and hopes were lying 
broken as they fell. Her influence was all the greater over him on account 
of the way in which finally she had spoken of herself as an example. The 
words she had made use of, if spoken by some other woman, would have 
seemed like an adroit, or a maladroit, suggestion, that she might herself 
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consolehim. But Miss De Souza had uttered them with an air of such com- 
plete detachment from any thought of the kind, that he felt as though they 
had lifted her into some superior region, where sorrow and disappointment 
might exist, but no other form of weakness. 

‘‘T hope,” he said to her abruptly, when they walked home, “ that in 
talking as I have done to you, and in feeling what I have admitted I feel, 
I have not shown myself to youas a very weak and morbid person. Even the 
greatest of men in some ways can suffer as keenly as the weakest. In that 
sense the deeper affections make all of us equal.” 

‘‘Don’t be afraid,” she said, ‘‘ I guessed the truth only because I have known 
you so well and so long. No one, I assure you, could wear a more decent 
mask than you do; and you mustn’t be angry with me because I happen 
to know that the heart’s mask is made out of the heart’s substance.”’ 


Cuaprer XXXII. 


THE conversation just recorded had an effect on Pole, greater than he at 
the time anticipated, and also of a different kind. It did not, indeed, sur- 
prise him to find himself, after Miss De Souza’s counsel, talking and even 
thinking with slightly improved spirits. The burden which he bore she 
had lightened, though not removed. But gradually he detected in himself a 
more serious change than this. 

When Miss De Souza had spoken of the theoretical possibility of her mar- 
riage, if only the ‘‘ impossible he’’ would be good enough to make his 
appearance, there was, as he had noticed, no trace in her manner of con- 
sciousness, although she was speaking to a man for whom she professed 
a most close affection. Her eyes and her manner were as frank as though 
she had been speaking to a sister. But by-and-by, Pole hardly knew how 
himself, an idea, gradual as the first colours of morning, began to show 
itself like a flush along the desolate horizon of his mind. It was the idea 
that he might find in Miss De Souza what he had sought for and failed to 
find in Countess Shimna—that he might even find something that he had 
found, and lost and sorrowed for in another who was still sacred to him. 
On his first perceiving clearly that this idea was actually present in him, it 
struck him as a mere vagrant fancy, not worth consideration. Then when 
it again presented itself, and forced him to give some heed to it, he laughed, 
for it seemed to him invested with a certain dismal humour. 

He saw himself like a character in a farce, attaching himself to three 
women in succession, coming to each like a pedlar, with a pack full of 
sentiments and sorrows ; and as soon as all his wares had been finally rejected 
by one customer, folding them up and again undoing them for another. 
The very word “love” would at such times seem ridiculous to him ; and 
even his own little boy and Countess Shimna’s mysterious daughter, would 
appear to him with their respective parents like the absurdly balanced 
characters in a burlesque. 

But the passions of a man’s heart are stronger than his sense of humour 
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and nothing is so difficult to laugh down or resist as the craving felt for 
help and for near companionship in hearts which the conduct of others has 
reduced to desert islands. The heart is a country which not even a Roman 
conqueror would venture to call peace, because it had been made a solitude. 
In the present case, moreover, Pole’s natural desire for sympathy had been 
reinforced by Miss De Souza’s philosophic counsels, which urged him to 
seek in happiness, instead of turning his back on it, the means of keeping 
his strength strong and his sympathies active. Such was indeed the gospel 
which she continued quietiy to preach to him; and the efficacy of her 
preaching was reinforced in a way unexpected by herself. Without her being 
aware of it, her unselfish and sisterly solicitude began, so it seemed to Pole, 
to suffer a gradual change, and to take the semblance and perhaps the sub- 
stance of a different and less tranquil feeling. He saw this change revealing 
itself in all kinds of elusive signs—in the confidence with which she assumed 
his companionsbip in all idle hours as a certainty, and which expressed itself 
in such phrases as ‘‘ What shall we do to-morrow ?”’ and in the tone of her 
voice, and the lingering look which she fixed on him when he said good 
night to her, and she halted for some last word in the doorway. 

At last an evening came when, having achieved in the House of Commons 
a success more solid and important than any of his previous ones, he returned 
to Thames Wickham by a train which would bring him there by about half- 
pastten. Asense of elation, as he leant back in the railway carriage, went 
through him like physical warmth. He could no longer doubt it—he was 
a strong man amongst the strongest. ‘‘ How pleasant,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ would all this be, were there only—were there only—someone to 
share my pleasure.” 

When he reached the house Mrs. Steinberg had gone to bed, but he 
learned to his surprise that Miss De Souza still was in the drawing-room. 
He hastened in to her, with an expression of pleasure in his eyes that had long 
become unusual in them. She understood it, and yet for a moment she 
looked at him half incredulously ; and then an answering expression lit up 
her own face, whilst the fire-light, or her own pulses, tinged her with a 
faint flush. 

‘*T had no notion,” she said, ‘‘ you would be coming back so soon. Sit 
down and tell me all that has happened.” 

He took a chair close to her, and leaning over its arm towards her, he 
poured into her ear a history of the whole evening, and then handed her 
a letter which he had received from an East-End working-man. She read it 
carefully. As she did so he heard her breathe hard with interest, and her 
dark eyes, when she gave it back to him, were shining like a night of stars, 
He had never seen such an expression in her face before. It seemed for a 
moment that she was on the point of saying something with reference to what 
she had just read ; but instead of doing so she rose up abruptly from her 
chair, and said in a strange voice, ‘‘ It is late, I must go to bed. Good 
night, Mr. Pole.” And she began moving towards the door. He followed 
her and prepared to open it. Then they halted and faced each other. 
‘‘ Good night,” she said again, and she held her hand out to him. He took 
it and raised it to his lips; and, still detaining it, looked her once more in 
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the eyes. Hers, too, dwelt upon his, and a tremor of irresolution appeared 
to agitate her for a second or so. Then shaking her head and smiling 
slightly, she escaped through the door, which she had already herself half 
opened. With a rapid rustling he heard her ascend the stairs, and he for 
his part moved back to the firé-side, meditating. 

He sat there for some time with his head resting on his hand, and at last 
roused himself with an apparently irrelevant exclamation : “ Yes, I will try 
once more; I will write to-night, though by now she most likely knows,” 
He went over to a writing table, and the letter which he wrote was this :— 

‘Dear Lady Masters, as I have heard nothing from you since I answered 
your last letter and told you what the Line was to which the steamer 
belonged, I presume that you have all the information that you require. 
But in case you should not be aware of the facts, I wish to tell you that, 
having called this afternoon at the offices of the company, at Charing Cross, 
I learn that the boat in question leaves New York this day week for Milford, 
and your husband’s name is telegraphed as being amongst the passengers. 
Have you quite forgotten—I think you have—that there is a person who 
never forgets you—such a person as R. Pole ?” 

There was a pillar-box outside Mrs. Steinberg’s front gates, and going out, 
he posted the letter himself. ‘‘I shall see,’ he said, when he had done so. 
*« Before long I shall see.”’ 

It was expected that the session would end in about a week, and his 
duties meanwhile happened to have become so pressing that he was, 
for the next three days, obliged to remain in London. He felt that his 
absence from Thames Wickham would in any case have been imperative 
for a time. At last, at his club, where he was sitting in the deserted 
reading-room, the answer reached him for which he had watched and waited. 
It was this :—“* Dear Mr. Pole,—Ever so many thanks for yours. Had found 
out all about steamer. Sorry you troubled about it, but thousand thanks all 
same.—Yours, P. M.” Having read this twice over he gripped the paper in 
his hands, and tearing the sheet in two, tossed the fragments into the fire. 
“My God,” he said to himself, ‘and so there is an end of that! ” 

He looked at the clock, and then at some memoranda in a pocket-book. 
‘‘T am not,” he thought, “ after all, wanted at the House to-night,” and 
throwing himself into a chair, gave himself up to thought. At length he 
roused himself; he rose, and seated himself before some pens and paper, 
and began a letter, which though, in a certain sense, an answer to what he 
had just received, was nevertheless not even addressed to the person who 
had written it. 

‘TI believe you,” it was thus he wrote, ‘‘when you profess a sincere 
friendship for me. I never can tell you the extent to which I trust you; 
and I want you to believe that I, in the way of friendship, give to you in * 
return the best—the utmost, of which I am capable. Will you think that 
I am employing insincere and exaggerated language when I tell you that 
lately you have been walking with me through the valley of the shadow of 
death ? You have asked me to be candid with you. May I say to you 
one thing more? Ina certain sense we, both of us—you and I—stand 
alone. Do you think it would be impossible for us to act together on the 
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advice which you yourself have given me, and to look for happiness each 
with the other’s help? If this suggestion commends itself to you at all, 
you will entertain it and consider it, without any further rhetoric on my 
part. There—I have said it! I must nowabide the consequence. But do 
not write me any direct answer to this, unless I have offended you so far 
by what I have said, that you would be annoyed by my returning to 
Thames Wickham. In that case, indeed, I will ask you to let me know, 
and I will send my servant down to fetch away my things. Otherwise, no 
matter what your decision may be, I would sooner you let me know it 
by word of mouth. Meanwhile, I shall have a little time of hope—a kind 
of hope the light of which I thought never to see again; and if, finally, 
the news should be bad, I know that you will break it gently to me. 
Unless, therefore, I get a telegram from you to the contrary, I will be back 
to-morrow evening, when your hospitable aunt is expecting me.”’ 

By lunch time next day, the following telegram reached him: “ Alto- 
gether surprised ; but will explain when you arrive. E. De Souza.” 

He did not reach Thames Wickham till nearly eight o’clock, and he saw no 
one till he descended into the drawing-room. There, on the hearth-rug, was 
Mrs. Steinberg, with the firelight shaking amongst her satins, who welcomed 
him with a motherly gladness, and very nearly embraced him ; and then, in 
the midst of this welcome, gliding with a noiseless footstep, Miss De Souza 
entered, tranquil but with her eyes shining. He had no opportunity that 
evening of any conversation in private with her; but the way in which she 
hung upon every word he uttered, the watchful quickness and delicacy with 
which she seized his meaning, and a certain buoyancy of spirits which he 
could not help thinking he detected in her, sent him to rest with a certain 
warmth and glow, as though a fire had been relit in his life, on a hearth 
that had been long frozen. 

He had told her, as he said good-night to her, that he would, the follow- 
ing morning, be obliged to go back to London by about eleven o’clock. 
When the morning came, she was down more punctually than usual; and, 
moreover, she had her hat on, which was more unusual still. 

‘* My dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Steinberg, ‘ you look extremely active.” 

‘‘T have,’ said Miss De Souza, ‘‘some one to see in the village, and I 
thought I would walk with Mr. Pole part of the way towards the station— 
that is to say if he has no objection to my company.” 

‘*T will start,” said Pole, looking at her, ‘at any moment you like; we 
can have, if you are willing, a stroll first in the garden.” 

She gave a nod of assent, accompanied by a slight smile ; and they pre- 
sently emerged into a morning scented with slight frost. 

‘«T suppose,” she began, not waiting for him to speak, and yet speaking 
herself with a certain sensitive hesitation, ‘‘I need hardly tell you what an 
absolute surprise your letter was. I want to tell you—if, indeed, it is 
necessary for me to tell you—that—that you estimate me far too highly in 
thinking that I could help you. You are deceiving yourself by a little 
dream, of which you make me the heroine. I own—I ought to confess 
this, for I want to be quite truthful—that I have been selfishly pleased—I 
have been quite thrown off my balance—by the way in which you flatter 
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me; and yet—yet—I must say—I regret it; for I am afraid it may inter- 
fere, not with my friendship for you—not with that, but with yours for 
me.” 

‘“‘It would interfere with it,’’ said Pole, “in one way only—by changing 
it into something better.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no—no,” she exclaimed, shaking her head and laughing a little. 
‘* You don’t know to whom you are talking. Dear Mr. Pole, 1 beg you to 
forget all this—and I will remember only the uninvited compliment you have 
paid me.”’ They were both silent for a little. Then she spoke abruptly, 
and not without evident difficulty. ‘* Will you,’ she said, ‘‘ promise me 
one thing? I beseech you to do that. Supposing for a moment that you 
have been serious in all that you have said, promise me that whatever 
happens, you will never withdraw your friendship from me. I could not 
bear that.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” he replied, ‘‘I will promise, though there is no need to do 
so. And now listen—on your part, you must do something also. Don’t 
answer me now. Don't answer me for two days. I have hard work 
to do to-day. I have hard work to-morrow. Let me have hope to keep me 
company through all these hours. It is alive still. It has sunlight glitter- 
ing on its wings. Let it live for at least two days, even if you kill it then; 
and meanwhile your behaviour to me will gradually prepare me for what is 
to come. But we will not recur to the subject till the day after to-morrow ; 
and till then we will walk and talk together as we have done. Will you 
consent to this arrangement ?”’ 

‘« Tf you wish it,”’ she said, ‘‘ yes.’ 

Presently their paths parted. He took the way to the station; and she, 
as she strolled on slowly in another direction, sighed with some ambiguous 
feeling, which was not entirely dissatisfaction. 

When he returned that evening, Miss De Souza was as good as her word. 
She received him without embarrassment, and never had their intercourse 
been more animated, more intimate, and more happy. The second day came, 
and its history was precisely similar ; and Pole, on the third morning, began 
to say to himself with confidence, ‘‘ When I speak again to-night to her, it 
must be that she will answer ‘ Yes.’’’ That day he was back from London 
early, and he found Miss De Souza in the drawing-room alone, and bending 
over the tea-table. 

‘¢T was lunching,”’ he said to her, “‘ with the Prime Minister. I have any 
number of things to tell you. He has actually suggested that I But 
I hear your Aunt in the hall. She is coming. One word first. To-night 
we are going to talk again together—and till then, I shall hope.”’ 

The door was ajar, and Mrs. Steinberg pushed it open and entered, 
accompanied by a bevy of female visitors, to whom she had been showing 
the many glories of her mansion, and to whom now, with even greater pride, 
she introduced her distinguished visitor. 

‘‘Look,”’ said Pole by-and-by laughingly to Miss De Souza, when, on 
going up-stairs to dress, he saw a few letters for him, lying on a table in 
the hall, ‘‘ whose writing is that?” And he held an envelope out to her. 
‘It’s from some one you know, and from some one you admire immensely. 
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Take it, and study the direction while your maid brushes your hair ; and tell 
me at dinner who, or what sort of person, the writer is.”’ 

Entering into the spirit of this challenge to her judgment, she took the 
letter from him ; and when they met again at dinner, she said: ‘‘ You have 
completely puzzled me. All I can tell from the handwriting is that it 
certainly is a man’s ; and if writing tells me anything, it is the writing of a 
man with strong character—but a character I should not like.’ She, and 
her aunt also, then made an unsuccessful guess or two; and Pole, having 
tantalized them long enough, said, “ Well, it’s Canon Bulman. I shall be 
curious to see what he can have to say for himself.” 

“Oh,” said Miss De Souza, ‘I've left it, I’m afraid, up-stairs ; but when 
we go into the drawing-room, I'll tell my maid to fetch it for you.” 

She did not forget her promise ; and when he was left alone with his 
cigarette, the letter was duly presented to him, in company with his cup of 
coffee. 

Some twenty minutes later, when he rejoined his hostesses in the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Steinberg greeted him with a series of effusive congratula- 
tions on a couple of articles she had been reading about him in the evening 
paper; but he answered her so absently, that she looked up in his 
face, and was struck by a curious, though indefinite, change that had come 
over it. 

“ Dear Mr. Pole,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ are you ill? You look as if you had 
gota headache. I told you, Ethel, that the dining-room was too hot. I 
never saw anyone so stupid as our servants are about the fires.” 

‘* Oh,” said Pole,“ itis nothing. It isa little headache, as you say.” 

‘Sit down,” said Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘and remain in the chair quite quiet. 
I shall not disturb you, for I’m going to write my letters.” 

He did as she recommended ; but as soon as she left the room, he rose 
from his seat, and moved about restlessly, Miss De Souza’s eye following 
him in perplexed anxiety. 

‘* Tell me,’’ she said at last, ‘* what is it? ” 

‘“‘ Ah,” he replied, coming near her, ‘‘ that is just what I cannot tell you. 
I wanted to-night to have asked you—you know what question. I can’t 
do so now. Let us both be silent about it a little longer. I have heard 
news which disturbs me, not because it affects myself, but because it affects 
another person ; and I must do something in the matter, and as yet I don’t 
know what.” 

‘I won't ask,” she said. ‘I can see in your face how troubled you are. 
Sit down a little by me, and I will be quiet and not disturb you. And that 
other matter—we will speak of it at some other time.”’ 

He seated himself in a chair close to her. ‘Iam sure,” she said, ‘ that 
your head aches. I can see it in your eyes.” And with the pitying kind- 
ness of a mother, a sister, or a nurse, and perhaps with a thrill of some 
other sort of kindness added to it, she laid her hand on his forehead, and 
ust lifted his hair. ‘‘ Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘“ you are burning—positively 
burning. Is there nothing, nothing that we can do for you ?”’ 

“Thank you,” be exclaimed, ‘thank you! But indeed you can do 
nothing. God bless you, dear! But you can do nothing—nothing. IL 
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shall know better about this matter to-morrow. I will, if you will let me, 
go up to my room, and think about it.” 

As soon as he was alone, he pulled out the Canon’s letter, and read it again, 
with a frown of miserable attention. 


CuapterR XXXIII. 


‘‘My dear Reginald Pole,” wrote the Canon, ‘“‘I am compelled to com- 
municate with you, on a very serious matter. I would to God that this 
letter was to anybody rather than to yourself. You know the position 
which I—and how can any Christian act otherwise ?—have always taken 
up with regard to certain abominable sins. You know also the movement 
of which I am, under Christ, the head. I mean the League of clean-living 
men, whose object in banding themselves together is to give stern and 
practical effect to the horror—ay, the horror—which one special kind of 
sin, more than any other, rouses in the heart of every decent, every 
upright man. I speak of the sin against moral purity ; and as I mention 
it to you, I declare all the blood rushes into my cheeks. Well—I and 
my colleagues have, as you will have heard, pledged ourselves, at all 
costs, so far as in us lies, to prevent not only the entry into Parliament, 
but the continuance in Parliament, of any man who has thus broken God’s 
law, and deliberately bespattered with beastliness his own humanity. And 
now, I am compelled to put to you this solemn question. Can it be then 
that you—you my old pupil, who, I had hoped, till I met you at Glenlynn, 
still cherished every feeling that I had implanted in you—that you should 
be the first person against whom I should be necessitated to proceed? IfI 
am wrong—if I, residing here in Windsor—have been misinformed, then all 
this will be gibberish to you. Otherwise, it will be all too clear, I will 
ask you a leading question. Do you remember our last meeting? Carry 
back your thoughts to that ; and whatever is true or not true, come, if you 
value your own future, and see me without delay ; or others, less cautious 
than myself, may soon be busy with your name, and not with yours alone. 
Telegraph to mention the earliest hour when I may expect you. In the 
meanwhile, I am, yours truly, Ranpat Butman.” 


Pole had felt when he first read this, and he felt again now, as a man might 
feel who, after a day or two of physical uneasiness, suddenly realises that he 
is the victim of some horrible and ill-famed disease. He could have no doubt 
as to what the letter, in a general way, referred to; but as to the question 
of what detailed facts might be implied in it, he was altogether in bewilder- 
ment. He knew not of what evidence against him the Canon might pos- 
sibly be in possession; nor, thinking of the speech made by the Canon 
at Thames Wickham, could he see any limits, in honour or common-sense, 
to the uses which the Canon might make of it. With regard to his own 
conduct, Pole, instead of being struck with shame for it, felt all his being 
indignant with self-defence ; but nevertheless did he see, with sickening 
prescience, his own private life being dragged ignominiously before the 
public: and, worst of all, before all, and through all, he saw the same fate 
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menacing, and perhaps falling on, another. His whole life, indeed, seemed 
to be turning topsy-turvy. His image confronted him, distorted in a new 
public opinion of him ; and for many wakeful hours he became hardly recog- 
nisable to himself. 

The morning restored him once more to his self-possession ; though cool 
reflection tended to aggravate his anxiety. He summoned his servant 
before eight o’clock, who, of course, at that precise moment, when he hap- 
pened to be most wanted, was doing what he called ‘getting his break- 
fast’; and despatched him with a note to the Canon :—- 

** Dear Canon Bulman—What can have prompted you to write your extra- 
ordinary letter I am ata loss to conjecture. Had you been anybody but 
yourself, I should not be writing now to say what I am about to say— 
namely, that I will, as you suggest, come and see you this morning—at 
eleven, if that suits you.—Sincerely yours, R. Pox.” 

As he went in the train to Windsor an hour or two later, the Canon’s 
Thames Wickham speech was constantly echoing in his ears; and the more 
he thought of it the more did it bring home to him how dangerous, ih affairs 
such as the present, a man like the Canon was—a man who was gifted 
with a fanaticism that was hardly sane, in odd combination with a con- 
siderable aptitude for affairs, and an almost puerile blindness to the contin- 
gent consequences of his conduct. Pole, therefore, resolved to treat him, 
not with diplomacy only, but with forbearance; and he felt his temper, 
when he rang at the Canon's door, so well under control that coldness would 
be the only sign of it. 

The door was opened by Sophie, the Canon’s ornamental parlour-maid, 
who was supposed by her master to be re-learning the beauty of virtue— 
a piece of wisdom which, if she had acquired it, she was too timid to show. 
Her eyes had the brown moisture that glimmers on a slug’s back; and her 
large mouth smiled recognition at Pole, with a mixture of familiarity and 
demure professional respect. The house, as he entered, struck him as 
having undergone several changes. Sophie, to begin with, was arrayed 
in a feminine livery, which did complete justice to her figure, and which the 
Canon had copied from the establishment of a guardsman’s grass widow in 
the neighbourhood. Again, the walls of the hall, formerly distempered, 
were now covered with the richest of flock paper, which consecrated its own 
costliness by ecclesiastical fleur-de-lys in gold. There was a new marble 
table, on which were a terra-cotta statue of a football player ; and a silver 
trophy, composed of cricket-bats, with an inscription on it. But there was 
not, as on a former occasion, any study-door thrown open, or any sound of 
the Canon's voice, breezy with athletic welcome. On the contrary, Pole 
was shown into the empty drawing-room ; and the maid, tripping out of the 
door, said that she would announce his arrival. 

He was not in a mood to be much taken up with trifles, but the Canon’s 
drawing-room, nevertheless, commanded his attention. He remembered 
how formal it was when he had seen it first; and how its awkward and 
self-conscious gentilities had been like those of a dentist’s parlour. But 
the Canon, meanwhile, had evidently lived and learnt, and had been care- 
fully copying the surroundings of his more eligible friends. He had got 
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rid of his extraordinary suverfluity of little mats; he had banished the 
rose-wood chairs, which he had probably inherited from his mother ; he had 
introduced others, upholstered in brocade and velvet ; on the chimney-piece 
was an overwhelming clock, which had been sold him as old French ; he 
had even started a table littered with silver knickknacks; and here and there, 
disposed with much anxions judgment, were various Travels in Palestine, 
and some books about Christian Socialism. The Canon, thought Pole, was 
evidently living up to the means that had come to him during the past year 
from the Doctor’s Australian mines. Whilst such reflections were mechani- 
cally passing through his mind, the door opened, and the Canon stood in 
the doorway. His chin was in the air; he was solemn, even severe; and, 
without offering to shake hands with his visitor, he made a gesture with his 
head, and said, ‘‘ Will you come with me!” like a school-master summon- 
ing a school-boy to undergo the sacrament of a whipping. 

‘Will you kindly take a seat,” he said, when they were closeted in his 
study. 

He himself, as he spoke, sank into a morocco chair, one freckled hand, 
adorned with a heavy ring, stretching itself nervously upon his writing- 
tabl>, He was evidently much embarrassed; the blood was mounting 
to his face; and Pole, partly out of pity for him, partly out of a wish to 
come to the point at once, upset the Canon’s calculations by beginning the 
interview himself. 

“ Look here, Canon Bulman,” he said, rising and leaning his back 
against the chimney-piece: ‘‘I have come here, as a very old friend of 
yours, to ask for the meaning of a, letter, which, had it come from any one 
else, I should have committed at once either to the waste-paper basket or 
my solicitor. You must not be angry because I say this; and if you see 
any anger in myself, you ought, till you know me guilty, to hail it as the 
indignation of innocence.” 

The Canon was silent for a moment or two. His mouth worked, and he 
scowled askance at a piece of blotting-paper. Then, suddenly raising his 
eyes to Pole, he said: ‘‘Do you mean to tell me, as you stand there 
in the presence of God, that you have no sin on your conscience which 
condemns you even before I do?” 

“My dear Canon Bulman,” said Pole, ‘‘ there is no need for your ad- 
jurations. If I am ever in the presence of God at all, I am as much in his 
presence everywhere as I am upon your hearthrug ; so I answer you pre- 
cisely as I should on any other occasion. Sins—you say! Indeed I have. 
Yes, we have all sinned; but I have not come to Windsor to make a 
general confession to a priest. Be good enough to tell me what particular 
sin you mean —the place, the circumstances, the nature of the act or 
acts. But stay. Since you find some difficulty in doing what you are 
surely bound to do, will you let me help you? You alluded to our last 
meeting. ‘The last time I met you in any other than an accidental manner, 
was here at your own house. Since then you came across me in a Jane 
not far from this, when I had just said good-bye to a friend of mine and 
her little boy. When you spoke of our last meeting were you referring to 
that occasion ?” 
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“T was,” said the Canon, bringing his fist down upon his writing- 
table. 

“Very well then,”’ said Pole, speaking with more sharpness; “ may I 
ask if you insinuate anything to the detriment of that friend—that old 
and valued friend of mine? Should you find it embarrassing to say 
yes, I shall fully understand you, if you only nod your head.”’ 

As he said these last words, his voice suddenly softened, and betrayed 
so much consideration that the Canon instinctively recognised it, and 
surprised himself by saying, “Thank you,” which he did with a gulp, 
and added the expected nod. 

‘And now,” said Pole, with the sharpness returning to his voice, yet 
still with a note in it not altogether unkindly, “will you tell me, since 
we have broken the ice, what is the precise connection which you 
presume, or suspect, to have exisied between this lady and myself ?”’ 

“T will,” said the Canon, with the flush on his face darkening. ‘‘ The 
link which, according to report—according to evidence—bound you to 
this person in question, was the link—for I will not mince matters—of 
unclean and of filthy living—and that practised in the very constituency 
which you represent in a Christian Parliament.” 

Pole resumed his seat, and, speaking with great quietness, said, 

“Canon Bulman, before we discuss this further, let me ask you one 
question. What is the precise purpose with which you tell me all this ? 
What is it which you expect me to say or do?” 

‘‘Tf you are innocent,” said the Canon, “ if only appearances are against 
you—and, alas! they are against you—my bope is that you will here, in this 
room, relieve me by giving me a categorical denial of the charge, and com- 
mission me to deny it to those who are working with me. On the other 
hand, if you cannot deny it—if you have really been so unhappy as to 
have bestialised yourself ‘in the way imputed to you--then we—that is 
to say, the League—should ask you if you could satisfy us privately that 
you had repented of your uncleanness, and were resolved to live differ- 
ently in the future. But if you refused to do this, or did not do it to 
our satisfaction, we should immediately take such steps as would either 
compel you to resign your seat at once, or, at all events, make it difficult 
for you to be elected again anywhere.” 

“T have,” said Pole, “just one more thing to ask, and then you shall 
have my answer. Have you any knowledge of the character, the name, 
the social position, of the person with which your charge associates 
me ?” 

The Canon hesitated, and then, in a reluctant voice, he answered, 

‘““T may say we have.” 

“Very well, then,’’ said Poie, again rising from his chair, “ I will now 
make you an answer, and it will take the form of an explanation why I 
did not make it sooner. Had the charge which you make against me 
affected myself only, or a woman with no reputation to lose, I should 
simply have declined to discuss the matter at all with you. I should 
have begged you and your friends to believe, if you liked to do so, I 
had twenty mistresses, and make the best or worst of it that you 
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could. I would no more have stooped to explain a charge of this kind, 
than I would to explain an illegible passage in a letter of mine to some 
scoundrel who had stolen and read it.” The Canon, at these words, 
turned his head aside, and rested his forehead on his hand, so as almost 
to hide his face. ‘‘ But,” Pole continued, ‘‘ the actual case is different. 
There is a person concerned who, as you say you know, is of unblemished 
reputation, a mother of a family; and her life would be practically ruined 
were your implied charge against her established. And now, Canon Bul- 
man, I will ask you to consider this. When you ask me if I am innocent 
or guilty, and express a hope that I shall be able to inform you of my 
innocence, you are implying that were I guilty you would expect me to 
acknowledge, I do not say my own guilt, but that of another person, to 
a self-constituted inquisition of gossiping and prurient vestrymen. My 
own conduct, as mine, I have told you I won't discuss; but, for argu- 
ment’s sake, assume me guilty. In that case, a woman of previously 
unsullied character has put all she has in my hands, in order to give me 
pleasure; and you, who are a gentleman—what do you ask me to do? 
To betray this woman, who has done so much for me, merely for the 
sake of retaining a seat in Parliament for myself. Did you ever hear 
the saying of an American judge, that a man who would not perjure 
himself to shield a woman in the Divorce Court ought not to be believed 
on his oath as to any other subject whatever? So help me God, I am 
of that judge’s opinion. However,” Pole continued, changing his tone 
suddenly, “miserably misguided as you are, I will treat you as a misguided 
gentleman, and as a friend—an old friend of my own: and to you I will 
condescend to say that I am innocent of the charge you bring against me. 
I absolutely decline, however, to make any such statement to your col- 
leagues, because in asking them to accept from me any assertion of my 
innocence, I should be announcing myself as a scoundrel, who, if guilty, 
would admit his guilt. What I will do is this. I will here, privately 
and confidentially, ask you, not as authorised by me, but as acting on 
your own judgment, to inform your colleagues that they are absolutely 
mistaken in this matter, and to restrain them from a course of action 
of which the necessary results would be to inflict incalculable pain on 
an innocent woman and her family, to make themselves amenable to the 
heaviest penalties of the law, and also to cover their own career with 
ridicule.” 

Pole ended, and there was silence. The Canon betrayed an embarrass- 
ment greater even than Pole could have anticipated. At last he spoke. 

‘You mistake,” he said—‘ unfortunately you mistake—the nature of 
the situation. I am indeed tke originator of this great national scrutiny 
into the morals of those who offer themselves as the public servants of the 
nation; and I have personally organized our Vigilance Committee in this 
constituency. But the principal evidence against you was not discovered 
by myself, and is not even in my possession; though my meeting you 
near Laburnum Lawn affords a fearful corroboration of it. The landlord 
of that house—now mark me, I am not answerable for his conduct—he is, 
however, a man of rigidly pure life, and an active member of our com- 
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mittee—discovered, some weeks after his tenant’s departure, a certain letter 
under her dressing-table. That letter,” continued the Canon, growing more 
and more embarrassed as he proceeded—* now observe, in this particular 
I do not defend him—he read ; and at the end of the letter—shall I tell you 
what he found ?—he found your signature.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Pole, with an ironical laugh, ‘‘I thought so! And 
you and he, and all the grocers in Windsor, put your heads together, 
and read it over again, and communicated its contents to all the grocers’ 
Wives.” 

‘*That is not so, sir,” cried the Canon, striking his writing-desk with 
his fist, and seizing the opportunity of encouraging himself by a fit of 
anger. ‘* Have the goodness to be silent and hear me a little further. 
I have not read the letter. I have not even had it in my hand ; but certain 
passages of it were read privately at one of our official meetings, and till 
they had been read, I did not know where they came from. Not till the 
end, was I told they were from a letter of yours—of yours to a married 
woman, Well, having heard them, there seemed to me a possibility that 
they might not indicate the actual extreme of guilt—I say a possibility—a 
chance. Nobody else thought so; but I insisted; and I will now explain 
what has been done. A copy of that letter—the original is retained by 
the finder—has been placed officially in my hands, in order that I might 
see you privately, and give you the chance of making a satisfactory 
explanation.” 

As he spoke he took from a drawer a long sealed envelope, and handing 
it to Pole, said, ‘* You can assure yourself that I have not read it.” 

Pole took it with a hand that was scarcely steady, and extracting the 
contents, recognised his own words, engrossed on a sheet of foolscap, in 
the handwriting of a lawyer's clerk. It was a letter which he had written 
two years ago; and in the middle of his anxiety a thrill of pleasure went 
through him at the thought that its recipient should have cared for him 
enough to keep it. As for its tone, that doubtless was most unfortunate. 
The letter was one indeed which might have been written by a mere friend, 
were the circumstances such as would account for an intimate friendship ; 
but it hardly could have seemed cold, regarded as the composition of a 
lover ; whilst one or two phrases, actually written in innocence, were capable 
of being tortured into a compromising double meaning. Pole, however, 
was sufliciently master of himself to read the document through as coolly as 
if it had been a newspaper; and at last, putting it into his pocket, he 
quietly addressed the Canon. 

‘“‘T will,” he said, ‘give no further expression to what I think of the 
conduct of those who have made this interview necessary; but I will tell 
you frankly that the facts you have just disclosed to me make me see the 
situation in a somewhat different light. The lady to whom I wrote this 
letter is an old and valued friend of mine, whom I helped when she was in 
great distress; and my expression of friendship for her, no matter how 
innocent, might be so used by your friends as to torture her and ruin 
her life. Suppose some one had shown me some of the letters of your late 
wife’’—Canon Bulman started in his chair—‘ letters,” continued Pole 
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‘*in which she poured out such complaints against you, asI happen to know 
she confided to a sympathetic friend; and suppose I were blackguard 
enough to read these letters, and to show them—or to print them, say, in 
the Windsor papers.”’ 

A moment ago the Canon had been leaning forward in his chair. He was 
now leaning back in it, his hand masking his eyes. ‘I have no wish,” 
continued Pole, ‘to pain you. I only want to show you that the best 
of people may be pained by unwarranted attacks against them, and to 
save the lady now in question the smallest pain on my account, there is 
nothing I would not do. Let me have a day or two to think the matter 
over. What you ought to do is to insist on my own letter being restored 
to me, and find some means of reducing those colleagues of yours to 
silence. But in case, during the next few days you should be unable to 
do that, I will think meanwhile of some means by which I may be able to 
satisfy them myself.” 

‘* Good,”’ said the Canon, sitting up again, but having lost much of his 
confidence, and apparentiy glad to arrive at some temporary conclusion at 
all events ; ‘‘ you shall have a week. We will take no steps till then. I 
shall indeed,’ he continued, with a sudden pomposity in his voice, ‘ be 
away for several days, on an important engagement in the county. I wish,” 
he added, with an awkward look at the carpet, ‘‘ your reply to this odious 
charge could have been more straightforward and whole-hearted.”’ 

Pole meanwhile had possessed himself of his hat and stick, and was 
already standing at the door. 

‘**For the present, then,” he said, ‘I can do nothing more except wish 
you good morning. I can find my way out. Pray neither come nor ring.” 
And before the Canon could decide how far inquisitorial chastity, which 
had been browbeaten on its own judgment-seat, ought or ought not to 
speed the going guest, the guest had left the library, and had slammed the 
front door behind him. 


CuarTeR XXXIV. 


Titt the interview with the Canon was over, and he found himself in 
the road alone, Pole had hardly realised the full seriousness of the situa- 
tion. It seemed to him, however, at all events, that if the worst came to 
the worst, he could protect the name of the woman which was now 
threatened, by yielding to the Canon’s League, and renouncing public life. 
He had not gone many paces before he was considering this course as 
possible ; and by a single effort he had shifted the whole scenery of his 
future. ‘‘ How little,’’ he thought, “it costs us to give up anything.” He 
would not, however, succumb without a struggle ; and questions thronged 
on his mind as to what he should do now. 

Putting his hand in his pocket, he happened to feel a letter which he 
had received that morning, and which till this moment he had forgotten. 
It was a short line in the illegible hand of the Duke of Dulverton; and 
Pole remembered that it mentioned the word ‘‘luncheon.” A new train of 
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ideas had been started suddenly in his mind. He took out the letter and 
re-read it. It contained but a few words, dated the previous night. ‘ Will 
you lunch with me to-morrow at 1.30? In the afternoon I am going down 
to Dulverton. I am giving a little shooting to my sniveller and some 
others. You have better sport, shooting folly as it flies, in the House of 
Commons. The birds there act as their own beaters,”’ 

He took out his watch. It was twenty minutes to twelve. He had 
gone already part of the way to the station. There was a train in ten 
minutes which would bring him before one to London. An idea had 
illuminated his mind. He had just now been thinking of taking the advice 
of a solicitor. His new idea was to consult the Duke of Dulverton. 
The Duke, he said to himself, in a question of the present kind, would 
understand a difficulty without any but the most general description of it ; 
and would be able to give him the coolest and the most shrewd advice. 

It was accordingly little after one o'clock when Pole, in clothes and in a 
hat which had never been designed for London, was descending from a 
hansom under the Duke’s portico, and being received by the stout porter 
with a smile of decorous recognition. 

‘‘Is there any party for luncheon?” he asked. ‘‘I want to speak first 
to His Grace on business.” 

‘‘No party, sir,” said the porter. ‘ But His Grace was expecting 
you.” 

The bare, stone hall had now a very different aspect to that which it 
wore on the night of the celebrated ball. The sole signs of occupation 
were a few old overcoats and battered wideawake hats, on the bare 
marble tables. As soon as Pole entered, the porter rang a bell; and an 
elderly valet, who shuffled like the Duke, his master, appeared, and intro- 
duced Pole, after several knocks at a door, to an exceedingly dark room 
that opened out of the hall. This was the Duke’s dressing-room, lighted 
from a dingy court; and the Duke, who sent forth a voice of sonorous 
welcome through the twilight, was completing his toilette by the act of 
brushing his teeth. 

Pole began by explaining that he had special business to talk about— 
‘‘ business,” he said, “ in which, I am sure, your advice could help me. 
You have heard,” he continued, ‘‘ of your friend Canon Bulman’s 
League ? ”’ 

A broad smile extended itself, like an equator, across the Duke's face. 
“Oho!” he said. ‘* Yes, that Canon is a shocking fellow. Do you know 
what he’s going to do? I'll bet you you can’t tell me. Eh? Well, it’s 
this. He’s coming to-morrow to me at Dulverton to shoot my pheasants.” 

‘Ts he?” said Pole. ‘‘I now understand about his engagement. He is, 
however, preparing to do something else besides, The long and short of 
it is, that this wonderful League of his are preparing to begin their opera- 
tions by an attack against myself.” 

The Duke put his hand to his ear, so as not to lose a word. 

‘‘ There was a lady,” Pole continued, ‘‘a very old friend of mine, to 
whom I wrote often, using occasionally expressions which were, per- 
haps, open to misconstruction. One of these letters has, it seems, got 
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into the hands of one of the Canon’s henchmen; and he and his League at 
Windsor—you know they are all Radicals—are planning an attack on me 
by concocting some sort of scandal, which will inevitably drag this 
lady’s name before the public. I need hardly tell you that the whole 
charge ”——_ 

*“* That the whoie charge is a fiction,” interrupted the Duke sharply. ‘No 
—no—no—of course, you need not tell me. I know it is a fiction, or else 
you would not have mentioned it. Well,’’ he continued, washing out his 
tooth-brush in a tumbler, ‘‘and what do you gather that these gentlemen 
really intend to do?” 

Pole explained as well as he could the kind of action that might be antici- 
pated. The Duke, whose operations were by this time finished, had settled 
himself to listen on a pile of his own old coats. At last he exclaimed, 
with one of his hollow chuckles, “ Leave the fellow to me; I'll manage 
him. I won't myself say a single word to him on the subject; and 
nohody shall mention you; and yet all the same I'll engage this, that 
before luncheon to-morrow the Canon’s mouth shall be muzzled. You shall 
have a letter from me explaining by what means, My father was attacked 
once in precisely the same way. And now, I think, we'll come in and have 
our luncheon.” 

The confidence with which the Duke had spoken was an instant relief to 
Pole ; though the grounds of such confidence remained a complete mystery 
to him. He was accordingly able during that day and the next to attend to 
his official duties with a comparatively tranquil mind; and Miss De Souza, 
who, as he was conscious, watched him anxiously, clearly saw that the strain 
on his mind was lightened: but meanwhile, for reasons which she was not 
able to fathom, he treated her with an uneasy and evidently unwilling 
reserve, 


In due time, however, the Duke’s letter arrived, and the news init more 


than justified the sanguine promises of the writer. ‘I think,” he began, 
“we've done him; and I will tell you how. One of my guests is Sir 
Gideon Fleece, the great criminal lawyer. I told him last night, in a general 
way, what the intentions of Canon Bulman were, and I begged him at 
breakfast or luncheon to draw the Canon out, and to terrify him with the 
legal dangers of the course he appeared to contemplate. Sir Gideon, who is 
a vulgar fellow, but has a bit of humour in him, said that in acting on my 
suggestion he would not only be doing a piece of professional work for 
nothing, but depriving himself probably of any number of future clients. 
‘Still,’ he said, ‘in return for the pleasure of destroying your Grace’s 
game, I shall be happy to increase my sport by destroying the Canon’s 
also.’ Well, Sir Gideon has just told me that he’s been as good as his word. 
If ever the law frightened any one, our good friend the Canonis a thoroughly 
frightened man; and he'll go back to Windsor his head buzzing with 
thoughts of libel actions, of damages, of public disgrace, of imprisonment, 
in fact every jewel in the crown of the modern reformer’s martyrdom. You 
need fear nothing more from him. Write to him at once, and tell him to 
get your letter returned to you. He goes back in two days’ time.” 

Acting on this last hint, Pole wrote to the Canon, saying that he had 
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thought fit to seek legal advice. ‘‘ The result,” he continued, “ is that I 
can enter into no further explanation with you ; and with regard to your 
League, I cannot even recognise its existence. Indeed, unless you can 
secure for me my stolen letter, as soon as you return to Windsor, I may be 
compelled reluctantly to institute proceedings against yourself.” 

The answer to this came back with such promptitude that the Canon must 
have written it within half an hour of his arrival. ‘* Though, as I must say 
with grief,” so his letter ran, ‘‘ you have not convinced me of your innocence 
—rather the contrary, Iam bound to admit that I cannot consider your 
guilt as certain; and technical difficulties would, I am advised, in the 
present case, embarrass our cause rather than aid it, supposing we took 
action. Mr. Snagg, the possessor of your original letter is, I find, away 
from home to-day ; but the document shall be returned promptly to you if it 
has not been destroyed. Remember that for the future there will be vigilant 
eyes on you. Go, sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 

The final relief which this letter brought to Pole gave him for a day or 
two a semblance of good spirits. He informed Miss De Souza that the 
difficulty which had made him so anxious was over ; and the pleasure which 
she exhibited at the announcement restored him to his sense of intimacy 
with her, which his doubts and his apprehensions had for the past few days 
frozen. 

‘* And now,” he said to her, “I am going to ask you a favour. To-day I 
have a holiday. Let us spend our hours just as we have done hitherto. I 
will not repeat the question I have already put to you till the evening ; 
and so, at all events, I shall have my hope till then.” 

“It shall be as you wish,” she said, fixing her dark eyes on his. He 
just touched her cheek with a hesitating, slight caress; and he felt her, 
for a single moment, leaning her cheek against his hand; and he went out 
into the garden with her, bewildered by a host of thoughts, which filled his 
head like children playing in a spring meadow. 

It is true that by this time he knew the world and himself well enough 
to know that a passion such as he had already experienzed never repeats 
itself, and that the sorrow which had come to him from it might indeed 
be temporarily forgotten in the charm of such a woman as Countess 
Shimna, but could only be healed by a woman of a far rarer kind. As 
for Countess Shimna herself, he thought of her without the least bitter- 
ness. In a certain sense he admired her as much as ever; but she had 
ceased to represent to him, so far as her individuality was concerned, any- 
thing better than a super-refined distillation of that common and facile 
philtre which is everywhere being bought and sold; and to which, if Miss 
De Souza should throw him back on his solitude, he might, in common 
with many lonely and sensitive men, be driven to betake himself for its 
disturbing and sullying consolation. But no, he told himself; this cer- 
tainly could not be. The woman by his side, who professed such profound 
regard for him, would never leave him to drown when a touch of her hand 
could save him. 

One incident only disturbed him while in this happy mood, and it was not 
an incident which he allowed to trouble him for long. It was an arrival of 
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a letter for him at luncheon time in a totally strange handwriting. He feared 
at first it might be from a member of Canon Bulman’s League, and containing 
some new threat against him. But his fears on this score were quieted by 
the sight of the Plymouth"post-mark. The letter, when he came to read it, 
certainly lay outside anything which his most nervous or ingenious appre- 
hensions could have suggested to him. It was from a complete stranger— 
a certain R. Mercer, and ran thus :— 

‘* Sir,—Being aware that the Rev. Dr. Clitheroe, during his visits to the 
West of England, was a frequent guest either of yourself, or of your family, 
at Glenlynn, I venture to write to you as a friend in case you should have 
committed to him any money for investment. I myself and several others 
in this town have done so. Should you have acted similarly, I advise you 


Strongly to withdraw any sums that may be in question without loss of 


time. Dr. Clitheroe’s affairs appear to be in a most unsatisfactory state, 
and it wiil be well to recover from him whilst it is possible to recover any- 
thing. I have demanded the repayment of my own money, and, in justice 
to him, I am bound to say that I received it. It is not for me to enter into 
particulars, but I should advise any one who was financially connected with 
him to examine carefully into the real nature of the business in which he 
has employed their capital.”’ 

Pole’s first feeling on reading this was one of vague alarm; but as Mrs. 
Steinberg took in a number of financial papers, he soon found an article 
which dealt with Australian mines; and he presently saw that the position 
of those in which he was interested fully bore out what the Doctor had—as 
he now remembered—told him at the railway junction; and that, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, they were more prosperous than ever. He accord- 
ingly put the matter out of his head almost immediately. It left nothing 
behind it but a deposit of quite undistinguishable uneasiness. 

Thus the hours wore on, and his hopes continued rising ; and finally, at 
the close of the evening, when Mrs. Steinberg rose from her chair and said, 
with extended hands, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Pole, good night,” Miss De Souza cast at 
him a momentary half-serious look which showed her remembrance that for 
them there was something yet to come. She followed her aunt to the door, 
and went with her into the hall outside. Pole could hear the vague sound 
of their conversation, which now and then was varied with a little sound of 
laughter. At last these sounds ceased. The dark mahogany door, which 
had been but half closed, again quietly opened, and Miss De Souza, tall and 
noiseless, reappeared. 

** You see I have come,” she said, as she slowly advanced towards him. 
**T have done as you wished. But listen—I mustn’t stop very long talking 
to you; and it—”’ she continued with hesitation, ‘‘I fear—oh, I fear I shall 
make you hate me. Mr. Pole—will you let me speak? It will be easier if 
I speak first. I want,’’ she went on—but her voice faltered, and she 
struggled to command it with an effort that was like a sob. 

“Sit down,” said Pole gently. ‘‘ Whatever you want to say I think 
I shall understand it, from merely the slightest hint.” 

‘*] want first,” she resumed, ‘‘to repeat what I have said—at least 
I think I have said before—that I feel moved and honoured—even absurdly 
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honoured—by your asking me what you have asked ; and yet sorry. For 
indeed——"”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Pole. ‘* For what ?”’ 

“For indeed,” she exclaimed hurriedly, ‘it can never, never be. If I 
were not sure that you were too kind to be making fun of me, I could hardly 
believe you serious.” 

‘* Why not ?” he asked. 

She gave him a long mournful look. ‘‘ Why not?” she repeated. ‘ Can’t 
you see why? We, neither of us—and you surely know it—have for each 
other what I, at least, require in marriage; and what you, I am sure, have 
yourself longed and looked for. You know that we could neither of us give 
that to the other.” 

“Tam,” replied Pole after a pause, ‘‘ very glad of one thing—that you 
have told me of your own past, and that you divine enough of mine. I 
neither dishonour mine nor forget anything in it, when I speak to you as I 
am doing now. We cannot play at being boy and girl, offering each other 
a treasure unprofaned by experience. Ido not even attempt the language 
which would, in that case, have been natural tome. But if we lived to- 
gether I think you would grow fond of me—not perhaps because I could do 
much for you, but because you would find how much you could do for me. 
I could tell you everything. I could tell you my weaknesses—for we all 
have weaknesses; and you could strengthen me. Supposing you'to be 
my sincere friend, as you think you are, would not this be worth doing, 
even if one flower—the rose scented with dreams—had not again blossomed 
forus? And perhaps with God's blessing, that might arise also.” 

‘*No,” she murmured abstractedly, ‘‘no, no. I couldn't!” 

“ Then after all,” he exclaimed, almost harshly, “ you don’t really care 
anything about me, or about my welfare ?”’ 

His tone roused her. She looked him in the eyes; she held her hand 
out to him and answered, ‘‘ Oh yes—I care a great deal for you. But oh— 
you overrate me. I should fail. I should break down. You would tire 
of me. I know it all so well—and that is a misery which I have not the 
courage to face.” 

Then abruptly she raised his hand to her lips. She dropped it as 
abruptly, and throwing back her head with a gesture almost tragic, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ No—no—this is nonsense! It is true you have attracted me. 
Why did you make me show it? I hardly knew it myself. I should have 
hidden it, for I cannot marry you.” 

This exhibition of feeling quite took Pole aback. He was seized with a 
sharp sorrow for her, and a desire to put her at her ease. 

‘“You speak to me very kindly,’ he said, ‘‘Let me just add a few 
words more. I never will ask you, for your friendship’s sake, to do any- 
thing against your will, nor attribute an unfair meaning to expressions 
which you have used out of kindness. I will only ask you, if you have 
really a little liking for me, to think this liking over, and see if it is not 
enough, joined with mine, to provision us for a voyage together. Don’t 
answer me now; just say good night to me and go. I must, to-morrow, 
again be in London early.” 

“Good night,” she said. ‘You treat me with great forbearance.” 
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CuarTerR XXXY. 

Ar breakfast next morning he was supplied with a subject of conversation 
which kept both his thoughts and Miss De Souza’s from the things that 
had occurred last night. He received a letter from his mother which 
enclosed one from Countess Shimna, this last being accompanied by a 
photograph of the writer, and containing the prettiest and most affectionate 
allusions to her happy memories of Glenlynn, and also an account of her 
forthcoming wedding to the friend who, she said naively, had been her 
boy jiancé when she was in the schoolroom. Mrs. Steinberg was immensely 
excited by all this interesting intelligence ; and when Pole rose in order to 
catch his train, he left the photograph on the table, that his hostesses 
might examine it at their leisure. 

Hope, of all passions, is probably the most illogical. In the course of the 
morning he got through some official business of a difficult kind with so 
much promptitude and success that he went to his club for luncheon, 
touched with the delightful feeling that in another matter far nearer to him 
he would at last be equally successful. Miss De Souza’s very denials had 
last night had some promise in them; and he felt it a further good omen 
that the porter, when he entered the hall, handed him a letter in Mr. God- 
olphin’s writing. He kept it till the end of bis luncheon, and then opened 
it for a dessert. As he did so there fell from it a short cutting from a 
newspaper. 

“ My dear Reginald,” ran the letter, ‘I am writing to you about a 
matter which has so surprised, startled, and perplexed me, that all yesterday 
I could think about nothing else.’ I still trust it may refer to some other 
person of the same name—I mean the enclosed paragraph. Can you tell 
me what it means? I should be much relieved if you could explain it.” 

Pole turned to the printed paragraph, which consisted of a few lines 
only. It was headed, ‘‘ Extraordinary Charge against a Clergyman of the 
Church of England,” and proceeded thus :—‘* A warrant was issued yester- 
day for the arrest of the Rev. T. Clitheroe, on a charge of obtaining money 
under false pretences. It is expected that the case will cause considerable 
sensation, alike on account of the magnitude of the sums involved, and the 
position of the reverend gentleman, who is reported to occupy some impor- 
tant post under government.” 

When Pole read this he felt for the first moment or two as if the floor of 
the dining-room was aciually giving way under his feet. Before reading 
this paragraph he would almost as soon have imputed the possibility of 
fraudulent conduct to his mother as to Dr. Clitheroe; and even now, 
when he thought of the Doctor’s face, his little kindly clerical voice, his 
devotion at family prayers, and his little patent inventions, the words of the 
newspaper ceased to convey to him any picturable meaning. All the same, 
with the prompt, half-cynical courage which generally characterized him in 
the common business of life, he had begun to calculate carefully, as he 
finished his pint of Burgundy, what his position would be, supposing that 
the worst was true, and his whole fortune had disappeared under the Doctor's 
spiriting. 
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He did not, however, waste much time in reflection. Before ten minutes 
were over he was seated in a hansom cab, and was driving to the office of 
a well-known firm of solicitors, with whose senior partner he had some 
private acquaintance. Pole had not been at the office for some years, and 
when he reached the broad, but dingy street in which it was situated, he 
found that he had forgotten the number. He dismissed the cab, therefore, 
at a corner and began to walk, examining the brass plates on the dirty 
doors as he went. Whilst doing this, his attention was suddenly diverted by 
aman walking rapidly, who passed without seeing him, The man was tall, 
and dressed in a long black coat. His face, thought Pole, was flushed, and 
there was a certain excitement in his gait. Pole turned round and looked 
after him, noticing his long coat tails and the nape of a pink neck that 
glimmered above a clerical collar. He saw who it was; it was Canon 
Bulman. 

A moment later he had found the house he sought; and, the senior partner 
being at home, Pole was soon explaining his business. He began, how- 
ever, in a very guarded way, merely stating that a relation of his had 
entrusted Dr. Clitheroe with some money ; but he had not had time to pro- 
ceed beyond a few particulars, when the lawyer interrupted him with a 
curious smile, and said, ‘“ Mr. Pole, I think we know the story already. I 
presume you have something to tell me about certain Australian mines.”’ 

‘** You are perfectly right,” Pole answered with some surprise. 

‘*T have already,” said the lawyer, ‘“‘ been consulted about it by another 
client of mine, whose interest was involved—very deeply involved, indeed. 
Mr. Pole, have a glass of sherry. I gave one to this gentleman—a clergy- 
man—a distinguished clergyman. His agitation was painful to witness. I’m 
afraid this may mean ruin for him. Well ”—the lawyer continued—“ were 
I you, I should get your relative to write, or else do it yourself, to Dr. 
Clitheroe, and ask that the money should be refunded. If applied to at 
once he may still be in a position to do so. Then, if you wish to act on 
your relative’s behalf, come and see me in a day or two, and I may be able 
to advise you further. You will probably get Dr. Clitheroe’s address from 
his solicitors—a firm of very good standing. I will write the name down 
for you. If they decline to give you his address, they will, at all events, 
send on your letter.” 

Pole, acting on this suggestion, drove off to the solicitors who had been 
named to him, thinking, as he went, about the case with a half compas- 
sionate contempt, which did much to interrupt his anxiety with regard 
to his own welfare. On reaching his destination he was shown into a dim 
back parlour, and requested to take a seat on an old dining-room chair, close 
to the circumference of an overgrown round table, on which sticky American 
leather reflected the glimmerings of the window. In a few minutes a pale- 
faced young man entered, who spoke in demure accents, and smiled with a 
prepossessing secrecy. 

‘*T am anxious,” Pole said, “‘ to write to a client of yours—Dr, Clitheroe ; 
and have called to ask if you could give me his present address, or else 
forward to him a letter which, with your permission, I would write here.” 

The young man bowed, and a prim smile played over his lips. ‘I fear,” 
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he said, ‘‘ we are not able to oblige you. His address is not in our pos- 
session. In fact, Dr. Clitheroe is a client of ours no longer.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Pole, ‘‘ I have only just now been referred to you.” 

‘* Will you take a seat ?”’ said the young man, performing the same act 
himself, and leaning towards Pole across the table. ‘May I ask,” he 
murmured, ‘‘if the communication you desire to send to Dr. Clitheroe has 
any connection with the unpleasant business that is being talked about ?”’ 

‘Tt has,” said Pole. ‘I know Dr. Clitheroe well. He has constantly 
stayed with my family. Let me give you my card, which I ought to have 
done before. I am anxious to discover what the truth of this strange busi- 
ness is. I always entertained the very greatest regard for him.” 

‘So, Mr. Pole,” said the young man, who, it appeared, was a son of one 
of the partners, “so did my father—in fact everybody did who knew 
him. Ifa good character were a kind of asset that could be capitalized, 
Dr. Clitheroe, ten days ago, might have made himself a rich man. My 
father says that in the whole course of his experience he has never met 
with a case to come up to this. The Doctor came to us about it; but we 
absolutely refused to touch it. Oh, it’s a bad business—very, very bad.” 

**T,” said Pole, ‘know nothing. Were these mines in Australia, then, 
not what he believed or represented them ?” 

‘‘ There never, Mr. Pole,” replied the young man, “ were any mines in 
the case at all. The mines are well enough; but the whole story of his 
own connection was absolutely and entirely a fabrication of his own. 
What he did with the money was to gamble with it on the Stock Exchange, 
in alliance with an outside broker, who has managed to escape from the 
country. He seems to have begun speculating many years ago, but in a 
very small way ; and then to have been led on by a few unfortunate suc- 
cesses. At one time it appears that he made really some very large sums, 
and this demoralised him. Since then, we gather, he has made a syste- 
matie practice of using his character and position to obtain money, by 
means of his deliberate and ingenious fiction, from people who knew too 
little, or who trusted him too much, to doubt it; and whenever he was in 
difficulties about paying his promised interest he bled some new victim.” 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Pole, ‘‘ you astonish me!” 

‘‘T assure you,” said the young man, ‘‘ you cannot be more astonished 
than ourselves. I can give you, should you desire it, the name of the 
solicitors who are acting for him—theirs is a line of business rather different 
from our own—and should you wish to write at once, I can give you pen 
and paper.” 

Pole accepted the offer, and wrote these few lines to the Doctor. 

‘*Dear Dr. CriraEror,—Considering your good will towards myself, 
which nothing will ever persuade me was other than genuine, I should be 
greatly obliged to you if you would explain to me what the real grounds 
are of the incredible rumours which are being circulated with regard to 
your investments. If you are in any serious difficulties, I have no desire 
to add to them; but in justice, not to me only, but to yourself, I must 
earnestly beg you to write at once to me and explain matters. I have 
not cashed your cheque for £200. Under the circumstances I am glad I 
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have not done so; but I possibly understand more clearly than before 
the kindness towards myself personally which so suddenly instigated you 
to offer it.” 

This done, Pole walked to the House of Commons, reflecting anew on 
Dr. Clitheroe’s story. His memory now went back to the Doctor’s depar- 
ture from Glenlynn, which struck him at the time as having something 
oddly furtive in it. Then he thought of the waiting-room in the dim 
railway-station—the Doctor’s start, his nervousness, his cheque, and the 
little man’s conduct about his railway-rug. ‘Iam certain,’ Pole thought 
to himself, “‘ that he wished me well even if he acted ill.” And then his 
mind was filled with a sense of the absurdity of the incident; and the 
iniquities of the Doctor—a man who had lived so long gravely and de- 
murely respectable—tickled his fancy like the naughtiness of some mis- 
chievous and incalculable child. This lightness of mind was fostered by 
something that occurred at Westminster. In the House there was nothing 
to detain him; but, before he left the precincts, he encountered his chief, 
Lord Henderson, who, taking his arm with an air of consequential friendli- 
ness, said to him, ‘‘ My dear Mr. Pole, I have been wanting very much to 
see you’’; and he proceeded to hint at the possibility of a post, with a 
substantial salary, being offered to Pole’s acceptance at the beginning of 
the following year. ‘‘ Well,’ thought Pole, as he set his face towards 
Thames Wickham, ‘if the Doctor has managed to make away with every- 
thing, I shall still be as well off as I expected to be when my aunt died.” 

When he approached Mrs. Steinberg’s house, however, his thoughts wan- 
dered from Dr. Clitheroe, and recurred to his conversation of the night be- 
fore with Miss De Souza. Endeavouring to read her nature by his knowledge 
of women generally, he became more and more convinced that she enter- 
tained some feeling for him, in addition to her sincere friendship, and of a 
different and a warmer character; but he also believed that this feeling 
was but partly understood by herself, and that its existence, at the present 
moment, troubled and even distressed her. Such being the case, he was 
very anxious to make her see that he was incapable of taking advantage of 
any unguarded expression of hers, and to put her at her ease by showing 
her that, whatever happened, nothing would disturb their old and agreeable 
intimacy. 

Accordingly, during the hour before dinner, which was the only time when 
they were alone together, he at once diverted her thoughts from any em- 
barrassing topics by giving her a description of Dr. Clitheroe and his doings, 
omitting, however, any mention of his own possible losses, and forbearing 
even to implicate Canon Bulman. Miss De Souza listened, at once shocked 
and interested ; and the case, after dinner, formed, with Mrs, Steinberg’s 
assistance, the subject of an animated discussion till they all three retired. 
The two ladies were surprised at the leniency of Pole’s judgment of the 
Doctor. ‘I assure you,” said Miss De Souza, ‘ you are a great deal too 
charitable.” 

“Tf you, dear Mr. Pole,” said Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ had lost your own 
money through his machinations, I’m very much afraid you would not be 
80 forgiving.” 
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‘“*T declare,” said Pole, “if I had, I should think of him justas I do now. 
The poor little fellow may have been reckless, but he had not a touch of 
malice in him.” 

The first effects of a blow, however, are not always felt immediately ; 
and in the watches of the night, as he lay awake thinking, the conse- 
quences of the Doctor’s conduct, and the conduct itself, showed them- 
selves to Pole under a graver aspect. Whatever official salary might 
possibly be in store for him, he would be far poorer than he had by this 
time grown accustomed to consider himself. It might well turn out that 
he would be altogether dependent on his mother; and in any case his ex- 
penditure on his charitable enterprise and his savings for another purpose 
would be curtailed. Further, he reflected that he might possibly have to 
appear at the Doctor's trial, and exhibit himself to the public in the absurd 
character of a dupe. But these were not the considerations by which he 
found himself moved most deeply. What depressed him most was the 
thought, which finally took possession of him, that of the two sole friends, 
whose disinterested friendship he had believed in, one had not scrupled to 
treat him with selfish, though perhaps not malignant rascality, and would, 
it was more than probable, end his days a convict. 

So deeply next day did Pole’s face and manner betray the melancholy 
produced by these reflections that Miss De Souza asked him if he was 
suffering from any new trouble. He had been always accustomed to 
answer her with perfect candour, and the question took him entirely off his 
guard. 

“I told you,” he answered, ‘‘the other day, that I had found during 
my life only two disinterested friends. You were one; and the other— 
even now I can’t be angry with him—but I have discovered that when he 
walked by me, seeming to be so grateful, he was really picking my 
pocket. That friend was Dr. Clitheroe.” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss De Souza; ‘‘ do you mean that he got money 
out of you?” 

Pole saw that he had betrayed himself ; and some subtle mental impetus 
prevented his attempting a retreat. ‘‘As far as I can tell,” he replied, 
‘‘he has taken everything that I had.” 





CuapteR XXXVI. 


For some time the papers had no more news of the Doctor ; but a letter, for- 
warded by his solicitor, reached Pole in a day or two, couched in the follow- 
ing terms. 

“Dear Mr. Potz,—Until I am in a position to make a complete statement, 
I beg you will do me the justice to entirely suspend your judgment. I 
write to assure you that my embarrassments are purely temporary, and their 
nature has been entirely misrepresented by certain disappointed persons. 
If it were not for technical reasons, into which I need not enter, I would 
return the sum which I hold for you by this very post. Do not doubt 
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that it shall reach you within a few weeks at furthest, and meanwhile believe 
me, Yours sincerely, T. CLITHEROE.” 

This letter, which bore neither address nor date, Pole forwarded to his 
own solicitor, whom he asked to inform him of any further developments 
of the case. 

Canon Bulman meanwhile had received, two days earlier, a letter iden. 
tical in purport, and indeed in wording. He was very far, however, from 
partaking of Pole’s temper, and the last thing he thought of was to sit 
down and await events. The formation of his League, to tell the simple 
truth, had thus far attracted very little general notice ; but various accounts 
of it had made their appearance in the newspapers ; and it so happened, that 
shortly after his first meeting, he had been waited on by the head of a 
certain private enquiry office, who offered him the services of his firm at 
certain reduced rates, ‘ in consideration,” this gentleman said, “ of the excel- 
lence and the sacredness of the objects which the League aimed at.” The 
Canon and his committee had as yet made no alliance with him, the League. 
being at present richer in zeal than funds; but the Canon in his private 
capacity, now perceived a case for him, and silently thanked Providence 
for having thrown such an assistant in his way. It was indeed to him 
that he was hurrying off, when he had swung past Pole in the street near the 
solicitor’s office. 

The Canon’s new friend had certainly proved a comfort to him. He 
had at once laid it down as his opinion that a man like Dr. Clitheroe was 
sure to have put by a considerable amount of money somewhere, which 
would enable him to escape, and settle in South America, in case his more 
ambitious projects should be ruined by some catastrophe. ‘‘ The Reverend 
Gentleman,” he had continued, ‘is at present in hiding somewhere, wait- 
ing to see the turn which affairs will take. You, Canon Bulman, are pro- 
bably his chief creditor.” 

“‘ Well,” the Canon had said, with a sort of dogged reluctance, ‘“‘I was 
imprudent enough last June to entrust him with ten thousand; and six 
weeks ago, with ten thousand more.” 

‘‘T should think,” his adviser had answered, “he would have at His 
command a far larger sum than that; and if by refunding it to you, he 
could convert the chief witness against him into a witness in his favour, he 
would jump at the opportunity of performing so politic a piece of honesty, 
Write him a letter here, and ask for your money back ; but don’t even hint 
a suspicion that there has been anything irregular in his conduct. Above 
all don’t hint that if you are paid, you will not prosecute. I am certain you 
never would wish to compound a felony. We will manage that the letter 
shall reach him somehow ; and meanwhile, my dear sir, I would beg you 
not to worry yourself.” 

After some further conversation of this kind, the Canon had returned to 
Windsor, not indeed free from anxiety, but no longer in a state of distrac- 
tion. Hope with him was an athlete, which forced its way through doubts, 
and prevented them from mobbing him, though it could not frighten them 
out of sight. The Canon was thus in a position to seek, during the period 
of suspense, for relief in pursuing, with more vigour than usual, his usual 
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occupations, and usual train of thought. He had an engagement to preach 
in a fashionable church in London; and he threw himself into his sermon 
with an almost frenzied vigour. He took for his subject the question of 
Metropolitan poverty during the winter, which he attributed altogether to 
the comfort of the callous rich. He denounced their luxuries, their dresses, 
their horses, their carriages, their servants ; and he threatened them all 
with the terrors of an immediate revolution, if they did not in the cold weather 
discharge half their establishments, in order to diminish the number of the 
unemployed. Then for his own edification he pursued the same train of 
thought when, in the absence of any fashionable friend to entertain him at 
luncheon, he refreshed himself at a club which was decorously, though not 
fashionably, liberal. The iniquities with which he had been taxing the 
rich classes in general, “the possessors,’’ as he expressed it, ‘‘of the 
unearned increment,” all seemed to him now to be concentrated in Dr. Cli- 
theroe ; and the Canon felt that if he saved his fortune from this devourer— 
from this man who was such a scandal both to humanity and to his sacred 
calling—he would be doing to the cause of righteousness almost as great 
a service as to himself. 

His Christian socialism, however, did not monopolise his energies. His 
quarrel with vice was even more bitter than ever, and he was constantly 
lashing himself into fresh fits of indignation against the ‘‘bestial sensualism,” 
as he called it, which according to his view of life, was the essence of every 
link, and even of every sentiment, uniting the two sexes, but not leading to 
banns or license. And more than ever, his thoughts were engrossed by 
Pole. Pole, whose guilt he had never really doubted, not only now repre- 
sented for him aristocratic vice in general, just as Dr. Clitheroe represented 
the iniquities of speculation and capital, but he represented vice which was 
provokingly flouting virtue, and escaping like a bird from the net of 
practicable proof. He had, moreover, contrived to put the Canon personally 
in the wrong, and that when the Canon was actually sitting on the judgment 
seat. This fact still smarted in the Canon's memory, and inflamed him 
with something even stronger than righteous anger, though he himself was 
unable to tell the difference. 

He did not, nevertheless, by any means lose his head, or forget the 
sobering lesson he had learned during his visit to the Duke. On the con- 
trary, he endeavoured to impress these lessons on his colleagues; and 
actuated partly by a genuine sense of honour, and partly by a desire to 
show Pole he possessed it, he contrived to extract from the landlord of 
Laburnum Lawn the original of the incriminating letter, with a view to 
restoring it to the writer. 

“T declare,” said Mr. Snagg, as with some reluctance he handed it over, 
well thumbed, to the Canon, ‘‘ when our servant girl gave it to me, and I 
read it, not knowing what it was, you might have knocked me down with a 
feather. When I think sometimes of the things that must have happened 
within the walls of my house, my cheeks get so hot that I have to go out 
and cool myself. And these are the people,” he continued, with more 
clearness of thought than language, ‘‘ that ride in carriages, and call them- 
selves the friend of the working man. I'd work the men, if I had my own 
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way, who support him! But mark my words, sir, we'll have our gentleman 
yet. All the same, I entirely hold with you, that we shan’t be doing the 
Lord’s business by getting into hot water ourselves. It’s they want boiling, 
saving your presence, Canon Bulman, not we.”’ 

The prophecy of this excellent man, that Pole would not escape them for 
long, though founded on nothing more definite than faith and hope, appeared, 
the very next day, to be on the point of actually fulfilling itself. He wrote 
the Canon, begging him to keep Pole’s letter, as other important evidence 
had just been put before him. It appeared that the servant girl who had 
found the letter and handed it to him, had witnessed the visits of Pole to 
Laburnum Lawn, and had spoken of several facts, which would con- 
firm the evidence of the letter—‘ kissing, embracing, and all that,” said 
the writer delicately. ‘I have,’’ he continued, “to be away for two 
nights, but the moment I come back I will bring you the whole in writing ; 
but I beg you, sir, not on any account to let that letter go until we meet.”’ 

The Canon was delighted at the receipt of this inspiriting news ; but the 
further retention of the letter worried his sense of honour. He accordingly 
compromised with his scruples by writing to Pole, what was, as will be seen, 
accurate so far as it went, and enabled the Canon to think of himself as a 
very straightforward man. 

“Dear Mr. Pole,” he wrote, ‘‘I have to inform you that I have seen 
and spoken with the person who found your letter, and I requested him 
to give it up to me in order that I might restore it to yourself. But 
matters, meanwhile, I must tell you, have assumed a very different aspect. 
Other evidence has been tendered to us, which together with the letter in 
question can leave little doubt in my mind that your protestations of inno- 
cence to myself were so many deliberate and shameless falsehoods. I shall 
write in a day or two and ask you for another interview, which, however 
painful to both of us, will be desirable for your own welfare, and that of 
another, who you are good enough to say is dear to you.” 

An hour or two after the Canon had despatched this he received a letter 
himself, which, by some curious theological process, made him feel that 
divine providence was taking him at his own valuation, and managing his 
worldly matters for him, in accordance with this satisfactory estimate. 
It was from the head of the private enquiry office. The writer reported 
himself as being now in direct communication with the Doctor, whose 
present place of seclusion had been discovered with little difficulty; and he 
informed the Canon that one of the agents of the office would, most 
probably, in the course of a fewdays more, secure from the Doctor a cheque, 
payable to the Canon’s order, for very nearly the whole of the sum which 
had been so rashly jeopardized. ‘We are inclined to think,” the letter 
continued, ‘‘ that the reverend gentleman’s position is by no means so bad 
as has been represented.” 

The Canon’s heart leapt with joy, like a football, his own letter mean- 
while speeding on its way to Pole. It happened that this was the last day 
of the session, and the last day also of Pole’s visit to Mrs, Steinberg ; and 
to Pole it was full of importance, as being the vigil of a crisis in his 
history. He had said nothing further to Miss De Souza with regard to the 
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question which he had put to her. He had resolved to postpone doing so 
till he had finally left Thames Wickham, and he had resolved then to 
appeal to her in a carefully written letter. 

Meanwhile, his hope of success had been growing day by day. Had he 
studied every possible way by which to strengthen his position with her, he 
could not have discovered a more powerful one than that on which he 
stumbled by accident, when he told her in an unguarded moment of his 
probable loss of fortune ; and this was a way which intentionally he would 
never have so much as thought of. From that moment he had felt that 
Miss De Souza’s manner to him had acquired a tenderer and more un- 
reserved solicitude. He was oftener conscious of her eyes following his 
movements, and her smiles greeted him like her hand when she said ‘‘ Good 
night” to him, or ‘“‘Good morning.’’ During the last few days the fine 
weather had ended, rain had fallen often, the wind had become violent, so 
their hours together were passed at the fire-side, not amongst the garden 
walks ; and often, as Pole listened to the noise of the weather against the 
windows, and then looked at the firelight on the folds of Miss De Souza’s 
dress, whilst her thoughts came to him embodied in her soothing syllables, 
he thought of the noble peace—though not perhaps of the happiness— 
which he might, with her assistance, attain to and win in life, and compared 
it with the roofless desolation which threatened him were he left solitary. 

To-day, having been in London in the morning, he had returned earlier 
than he had expected, and Miss De Souza, not knowing he was in the house, 
was busy in her own sitting-room. She was not busy, however, with any 
visible occupation. Her work lay entirely amongst her sympathies, her 
thoughts, and her resolutions. Her sole visible action was to take up a 
photograph now and then, that was lying by her on a table and to examine 
it very carefully. This photograph was the portrait of Countess Shimna, 
which Pole had left with her, and which hitherto she had forgotten to return 
to him. Each time she looked at it she examined some fresh detail, noticing 
the perfection of lip, and head and instep, the clear contour of the cheek, 
and the dim seduction of the eyelashes. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, with a sigh, ‘he 
admires this, and this; and, tried by his pampered memories, I, if ever I 
belonged to him—I know it well—well—well—should first discontent, then 
weary, and at last disgust him.” For she, like Pole, remembered that a 
crisis in their acquaintanceship was approaching, which might perhaps end 
in her losing her friend of so many years, unless she could nerve herself to 
retain him upon other terms; and just as he was now thinking of her, so 
was she balancing her conflicting thoughts of him. 

She knew, and she blushed as at intervals she faced the knowledge, that 
she not only regarded him as an admired and sympathetic friend, but felt 
for him, at moments, that tumultuous warming of the heart, and relenting 
of the nerves, which in some cases lead to, and in some, follow, another 
feeling. And then through this reflection came others, piercing it, adding to 
its power, and touching her far more nearly. For in spite of her own diffi- 
dence, and her almost morbid modesty, she had of late been growing 
gradually to believe that, in one respect, Pole was right and that it might 
be in her power to do more for him than she had, since a memorable experi- 
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ence, been able to believe she ever could do for any man. She had always 
known as a mere intellectual truth, that the lives neither of men or women 
consist in the abundance of the things they possess ; but men’s lives in this 
way were different, she had thought, from women’s. She had lately been 
led to see what hitherto she had only known—that a man may be well 
born, possessed of sufficient wealth, be caressed and befriended by all 
that is brilliant in society, and advancing with rare rapidity on the road to 
success and power, and yet may find—as she could well have imagined a 
woman finding—that all these pleasures and advantages were a jewelled 
and enamelled nutshell, which might hold as well as not, darkness and bitter- 
ness for its kernel; and Pole, as she studied him, had shown her this all 
the more clearly because, whilst showing her how little could be done for 
him by the world alone, he was far from undervaluing such things as it 
gave him, still less had he any quarrel with it. Though by no means a 
dandy either in his dress or habits, she knew that under the surface he was’ 
full of social fastidiousness ; and she saw that though his recent successes 
failed to make him happy, they acted on him like a tonic, which saved him 
from complete dejection. That such a man—one who valued the world 
thus—should feel that the world, without other things added to it, was 
nothing, taught her more of the actual needs of the nobler amongst male 
natures than all the aspirations of a dozen gauche recluses. She began to 
think of him as a swimmer, drowning in icy water, whom a friendly hand 
might help; and then when her thoughts returned to his probable losses, 
the prospect of which he had borne with such kindly and cool philosophy, 
her heart pleaded with her to go to him with her own abundance. 

But this chain of thoughts and feelings, as they circled irregularly through 
her consciousness, always brought back to her some which were stronger and 
clearer to her than the rest, and pierced her mental ear with more poignant 
voices. These were the thoughts supplied to her by her study of Countess 
Shimna’s photograph and those suggested to her by her own past experi- 
ence. She missed in Pole the note of eager passion which had touched her 
in her former lover. She bethought her that Pole did not even attempt it; 
and whilst respecting him for his honesty, she missed all the more the thing 
which he would not feign. Then, by the light of what she had once suffered 
already, she pictured, with a self-torturing ingenuity, the gradual cooling 
of that affection for her which she did believe him to possess. She 
fancied his confidence in her becoming less spontaneous; she saw him, 
having once possessed her, outgrowing his present need of her ; and herself, 
wounded every hour of the day in an affection for him which, would she 
permit it, was ready to spring up now. She shuddered at the thought. 
What she knew of her own nature led her to a fatal certitude, that if her 
affection grew she would be wholly unable to disguise it; and her firm be- 
lief was that, in the present case, the more it showed itself the slighter, 
so soon as her husband's feelings for her cooled, would its effect upon him be ; 
the more terribly would each look and each wasted caress of hers recoil on 
herself, converted into unbearable pain and humiliation. ‘‘ Never!” she 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ never!’ And at the image of her own pain she leaned back 
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in her chair, drawing a deep breath, and pressing her hands with convulsive 
energy across her eyes. 

Presently a servant informed her that tea was in the drawing-room. 

‘* Ts Mrs. Steinberg there ?”’ she asked. 

‘*No, miss,” he answered, ‘‘ but Mr. Pole is.” 

She shrank from facing him, though at the very moment she was longing 
for his company. When she met him, her last resolve was again in danger 
of being shaken. 

Pole, on reaching Thames Wickham, had found a letter awaiting him ; 
and when Miss De Souza entered the drawing-room, he was standing by 
the fire, having just finished reading it. What he had read was Canon 
Bulman’s letter. Knowing how soon she would have definitely to answer 
him, she had meant to have prepared him for the event by a certain reserve 
of manner, from whieh anything that was more than friendship should 
imperceptibly have evaporated; but as soon as she saw his face her 
resolution melted. She came quietly towards him; she laid her hand on 
his arm. 

‘** Tell me,” she said, ‘“ what is it? Is there any new trouble—anything 
new annoying you?”’ 

He looked at her with a gratitude which filled her with self-reproach ; 
but he shook his head, trying to laugh cheerfully. 

‘Perhaps it is,” he said, ‘‘that I want some tea. Will you give me 
some? Do you know that your kettle has been singing for you for twenty 
minutes ?” 

They went together to the tea-table, attempting to talk as usual, but the 
effort soon failed; and at last Pole said, ‘‘ You are right. Something does 
trouble me. It is something that makes me anxious for the sake of another 
person, and may also have—though I can bear up against that—results that 
are unfortunate on myself. And now, my friend, since I have spoken about 
one serious matter, let me just allude to another. You knowI told you 
that when my visit drew to an end, I would repeat my question to you. I 
had thought of doing so to-night. But with your permission I will say 
nothing till I leave you. I go the first thing to-morrow. I will write to 
you at once from London. If you are going to say No, you can write it 
more easily than say it, whilst Yes can be said with equal ease either way. 
I will not risk another disappointment before I go, or show to your aunt a 
gloomier face than I can help, on this last evening of a visit which I shall 
not forget.” 

‘Thank you,” said Miss De Souza with a lump in her throat. ‘I wish 
—I do wish,” she stammered, but suddenly checked herself, murmuring, 
‘‘Here’s my aunt;” and in another moment Mrs. Steinberg was standing 
by them, blossoming with the newest of bonnets which she had been wear- 
ing on a round of visits, swelling in the richest of velvets, and submerging 
the remains of their téte-a-téte in a torrent of new gossip and of random 
expressions of benevolence. 


(To be continued.) 
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DISENDOWMENT—A COMPROMISE. 


To the Editor of Tur Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—The question of Disestablishment is clearly unripe for solution. 
The champions on both sides are unable, through the violence of passion, to 
understand the attitude of their opponents. Strong language and mutual 
incrimination take the place of fair argument. This frame of mind is very 
unfavourable to the settlement of a movement upon the basis of justice, 
charity, and the public good. 

Assuming that our country is too hopelessly divided to pass a measure 
involving interests of such far-reaching consequences, and that its rejection 
for the present may be taken for granted, a breathing time will be allowed 
for a calmer examination of each other’s standpoint. The weapons of 
strong vituperation, so freely indulged in, will, in the ultimate issue, injure 
the cause of those who use them. 
¢ The object of this letter is to make an appeal to thoughtful men on both 
sides, with the view of arriving ata fair and equitable compromise. Church- 
men, who maintain that Parliament is a trustee on behalf of endowments, 
irrespective of changes wrought by the effluxion of time, will oppose all com- 
promise whatever. All gifts offered to God of this nature and on this 
behalf have in their eyes a sanctity to which other gifts—whether for 
educational purposes, or almshouses, or hospitals—can make no claim, 
They may be proved to paralyze all voluntary zeal on the part of the laity, 
and to encourage worldliness of mind on the part of the clergy—the fate of 
Uzziah is threatened to all who dare to lay a sacrilegious hand upon them. 
A larger class, however, will concede to the State what it has always claimed 
—the right to determine on what conditions private or public property 
shall be held. The Mortmain Act, the Death Legacies Act, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners Act, and similar interferences with the rights of property, are 
examples of conditions of property tenure imposed by the State. Again 
and again the State has claimed the right to determine how far ancient 
benefactions are prejudicial to existing interests, and has taken upon itself 
to answer the question, how far the wishes of the original founders of 
charities may be overruled. 

The question of disestablishment has been throughout the recent discus- 
sions too much mixed up with that of disendowment. A large number of 
wide-minded Churchmen are ready to accept at once what they foresee will, 
sooner or later, be forced upon them, the forfeiture of privileges which an 
Establishment secures. Moreover, they resent the interference of Parlia- 
ment with the spiritual liberties of the Church, since the time when the Church 
and State were but different aspects of the same body. They regret the 
loss of that self-government which prevents her from adapting herself to the 
altered surroundings which are the inevitable accidents of time. The new 
wine of modern thought and modern discovery in every department of 
science threatens, for want of elasticity, the very safety of the bottles which 
hold the wine. The growth of critical power, as it is applied to the theory 
of Divine inspiration, the great development of natural science, cramps the 
freedom of an Institution which, if it is still to claim its old authority over 
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the consciences of men, must show itself capable of gathering to itself every 
form of truth, come from what quarter it will. 

On the other hand, it is felt that Disestablishment will remove the only 
outward and visible symbol of national Christianity. The nation will cease 
to be a ‘‘ holy nation”’’ before the eyes of the world, more so than even 
Pagan Rome, which inaugurated the opening of its Courts of Justice and 
national games by prayer. ‘To obviate this loss—and a grievous loss it will 
be—the nation need not, however, become unchristian or infidel, so long as 
the spirit of Christianity animates the various families and individuals which 
make up the nation. Righteousness may still be there to exalt the nation 
and to ward off the reproach of ungodliness. 

But while a large and growing body of Churchmen would welcome the 
act of Disestablishment, if it were an escape from an attempt on the part of 
Parliament, constituted as it nowis, to interfere with the Church’s inherent 
right of self-government, and to claim a power to regulate its public services, 
they are not prepared to take patiently the forfeiture of those gifts which 
have enabled the Church to supply the opportunities of Divine worship and 
the means of grace to the poorest parishes of the land. It cannot be 
denied that she has lost her hold upon the allegiance of a large portion of 
the population, and that by past neglect and supineness. For this neglect 
she should be prepared to suffer a proportionate loss. A future Parliament, 
if not this, will ask itself, Are these Endowments producing the results 
intended by benefactors a thousand years ago? Are these results, such as 
their forfeiture would entail, injury to the Commonweal? Would those 
long-ago benefactors, if they foresaw the present spread of Nonconformity, 
or were they living now, would they bequeath their entire benefactions to 
the Church, without regard to the spiritual wants of a large percentage of 
the population ? If the on-coming and irresistible wave of Democracy is 
sure to sweep aside the privilege of an Establishment, as in all probability 
it will in England, as in all her Colonial Empire, it does not follow that 
Democracy will act unjustly towards the Church in the hour of her need. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who evidently thinks that the country is not ripe for 
the settlement of this question, seems, in his speech at Cardiff, to look for 
a more equitable scale of commutation than is afforded by the present Bill 
before Parliament. The object of this letter is to submit such an equitable 
scale. In an article of mine on this subject, published in the May number 
of the Contemporary Review, 1893, I maintain that gifts made to the 
Church, whether by private landowners or by the State, possess a sacred- 
ness in common with all largesses, which it is sacrilege to withdraw, except 
on the ground of misuse or public injury. 

There is a large class of our fellow-countrymen who are sincere in their 
belief that a Church Establishment acts like an iceberg upon the religious 
life of the nation, engendering a worldly spirit among the Clergy, and 
removing from them all incentives to an active discharge of their high and 
important duties by an assured income, and an entire independence of popular 
feeling and sympathy. The parishioners have no voice or veto in the 
appointment of their new vicar, and no effective means of his removal if he 
prove himself unfit, in temper or in character, for his new and important 
charge. The tennis-lawn may have a greater attraction for him than the 
cottages of the poor, and a dog-show or a flower-show than the chamber of 
the sick or dying. A Church Establishment again ministers to the ambitious 
instinct of a different class of clergy. It offers through the hands of the 
State promoticn in return for political service, or grants favours to private 
friends in preference to men of higher worth. Another class of men 
object to the Church as an Establishment because it attempts, as it is 
described characteristically enough by Luther, to ‘smite the Spirit with 
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the sword.”’ Heresy, as Erastus himself maintained, should be dealt with 
by spiritual power, and punished by spiritual censures, whilst crime only 
should be punished exclusively by the State. Hooker justifies the 
Establishment upon the hypothesis that the Church and the State are the 
same society, and that every member of the State is at the same time a 
member of the Church of England. We may add that in the early ages 
of Christianity the Emperor, without whose intervention no general synod 
could be convened, was regarded as equally inspired with the spiritual 
rulers of the Church. 

These theories are fast losing their hold upon the conscience of the age 
in which we live. It may be that, as an Establishment, the Church may 
soon cease to exist. The practical question presents itself—shall she 
carry with her her own possessions ; and, if so, how much of them? If 
Disestablishment is demanded by the voice of the nation, there is no 
necessary reason why Disendowment should follow it. On the other 
hand, if Disestablishment can be vindicated upon the principle that a large 
percentage have deserted the National Church, it ceases to be, in any true 
sense, national, and it would seem to be just and fair that her possessions 
should be distributed proportionately to the numerical strength of other 
religious bodies. The refusal of Nonconformist bodies to accept their 
share is no valid reason for despoiling the Church of its due. This distri- 
bution should have no regard to the bequests of later times, which have 
been allowed by the present Bill before Parliament, but be restricted to 
the tithe endowments anterior to that date. My proposal proceeds upon 
the principles that, if the National Church, as the religious teacher of the 
people, has lost her hold upon the nation, and by her neglect has suffered 
others to divide with her the work for which our ancestors endowed her, 
she must reconcile herself to a corresponding loss of her worldly goods. 
The Parliament of the country is the trustee of all such endowments, 
secular or ecclesiastical, and would be acting within her prerogative in 
adjusting remuneration to benefits received. Monster meetings of Church- 
men may shout ‘‘No surrender,” but it is hoped that sober-minded men 
may consider the present moment more favourable wan the unknown 
future for the final settlement of a question which, like all others, has two 
sides. By the provisions of the Bill before Parliament, waiting its second 
reading, the country parsonages are still left for the use of the Incumbent, 
while his means of support are taken from him. By the method now pro- 
posed, one moiety of his present income would be reserved, in the 
expectation, surely a reasonable one, that, as in the Colonial Church, the 
other moiety would be forthcoming through the operation of a Central 
‘*Church Society,” of which every country parish would be an auxiliary 
branch. Such limited application of the Voluntary System has been 
found to work well in Australia, and in my old diocese of Tasmania. 

There is an alternative prospect for the Church. The country may reject 
the present Bill in the hope that the Church may prove its claim to be 
national. On no other terms will an Establishment be tolerated. 

To become national it must not be low, or broad, or high, but comprehen- 
sive, uniting all sections, not by opinion, but by co-operative work employed 
in the moral elevation of the people. It must learn the lessons of history 
in the successive reformations wrought one hundred and fifty years ago by 
the Wesleys ; one hundred years ago by Simeon, Scott, and Penn ; and fifty 
years ago by Pusey and Keble. It must, by practical zeal, make friends 
with the million toilers who do not now care one jot for its services. Work, 
and not opinion, must beits watchword. It must direct its efforts less ex- 
clusively to the future, and more to the present life. It must direct the 
great movements which by its supineness it has allowed others to in- 
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augurate for promoting the social welfare of the masses in the cause of tem- 
perance and thrift. It must manifest itself before the eyes of the nation by 
a zeal for discharging its national responsibilities, such as it has shown for 
the preservation of its temporal endowments. 

History repeats itself. In the reign of Henry IV. a Disestablishment Bill 
passed the Commons, by which the loss of 


‘* All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the Church, 
Would they strip from us.’’ } 


The Archbishop of Canterbury of that day and the ‘ Spiritual Convoca- 
tion,’ proposed a large surrender of the Church’s temporal goods to divert 
the mind of the nation by a war with France. 

The method of resistance to the present Bill is to raise the cry of ‘No 
surrender,” and to charm the Commons by the multiplication of parochial 
petitions. But the only effective remedy will be found in the toleration of 
religious thought, in the incorporation and assimilation of truth from what- 
ever quarter it may come; in estimating actual work above mere opinion ; 
in a united crusade against all forms of social injustice; in convincing the 
popular mind that the Church of England is not the Church of the cultured 
few. 

In a word, it must appeal to the evidences of actual influence, and so 
prove itself to be not national because established ; but established, because 
national, 


C. H. Bromsy, Bishop. 


(1) Shakespeare’s Henry V., Act I. Scene 1. 
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